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THE LARGE FAMILY SYSTEM —A RESEARCH REPORT* ? 
he W ittiam T. Carter Foundation, University of Pennsylvania 
~ URRENT thinking concerning child and 1 children found in n these households. is 22. a 
p personality development has become This might be compared with the fact 
so family-minded that it even counts per cent of all children under 18 
e its tasks in terms of families rather ‘than of enumerated in households with but one re- 
children; this in spite of the obvious" fact lated child, and with 25.8 ‘per cent of all 
i” = that a family with twelve children is twelve children i in households with two related chil- 
times as as important s statistically asa family under 18 years of Comparable 
with one child. | Examination of census data data for 1950 are not available at the present — 
on types of families by size will reveal the writing. It is anticipated that they may 


“contrast. been made. Of all change, but not materially alter, the relative 
“households 087 5440) _ enumerated in "proportions prevailing in 1940. Obviously, 
1940, only 2.2 per cent (765,560) had six Ss _ then, the large family i is more important, so a 


% more | related children | under years a family situation in 1 the: of 


be unimportant. in terms of the formulation, in 1948, of a 
however, a total of 5 134,159, « or r 13 per. cent mos of the large family, with ccm 


of all children under 18, were Sound in these -Teference t to its role in the field of child devel- 


families. To put | ‘it another way, one out of opment, as one of the research projects of ‘g 


4 every 46 families had six. ‘more children ren the: William -T. Carter Foundation at the 
iiversity of Penns: ylvania. This paper is a 
out of ev ery seven children were reared i in ‘fir rst t 
families of such size. If the same comparison 


is made for households with five or mor / N BRIEF 


are Roman Catholic and one is Jewish. 


teen are native born white of native born 
i: ber 5-7, — six are native born white of for- 
Authors’ Note—For financial aid in the con- eign: born or mixed parentage, and four are 
duct of the pilot study upon which this paper is 
based, we are indebted to the Committee on the 

Advancement of Research of the University ureau. of the Census, of 
Pennsylvania and the William 'T. Carter Founda- ce, Special Report of Types 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
born. R they range from partakes i in this of the nature 4 


fan farm families. By | father’s occupation, ‘they ‘the travelling personnel of a 
represen _ considerable “diversity, with ‘the pullman car, with passengers boarding and 


majority” in the lower rather than the upper alighting at various points enroute. 
half of ‘the occupational hierarchy. ‘By s size, A second conclusion i is that a a family s situa-_ 
4 all but or one of the families had six x or more tion does not consist primarily of a number ih 
a, NS children; eight have ten or more children _ of concrete facts, but rather of a series of _ 
am ~The 25 families had a total of 222 children, viewpoints which change from one person to — 


whom 121 were boys and 101 ‘were girls. another, and from time to time. Many con- 4 


4 ge from two years to ) crete facts about a family remain the same, 
but the shadow which they cast varies with 
time and the place of the observer. In q 
NOTES ing the internal life of a family the order of 


Two persons have collaborated in the birth of the informant is highly 


study | to date. One, of male s sex, is the older Concretely ai and tangibly, a made 
of two children; the other, a woman, is the of and 
oldest of ten children. The methods utilized § PS, 
have consisted of the following: (a) the Vary in 


formal recording basic data concerning Third, in our methodological e evaluations, 
the families; (b) written” analyses of the 


the chief reliance is upon n relatively free asso- _ 
7 “te: families, centering around 12 suggested top- 


yi ciational writing for those persons who write 
] 
by a member or mem- and the non- 1-directive interview in all 


other cases. Persons s differ be in their 


1 
contribute it have warranted. In the case of ‘Toute. F or some information, “he 
formal questionnaire method is permissable e, 


21S «families there has been one informant; 


four cases, more than one. 

an understanding of complex human situa- 
tions, other methods are preferred. We have 


‘Three conclusions concerning methodology 
emerged thus far. One is the conce 
of the of the indicated elsewhere in our 
numbers of persons living together within = cnt life. 
the household at a given time. This concept is too sma a numb 
have any “statistical ‘significance, and ¢ 
is varies often from the number of siblings ever findings | thus far, if one may designate them 
i born, and/or of ether | persons who have ever - such, rather resolve themselves into a set 
= lived in the household. One reason for this _of hypotheses which it is hoped to. test ina 


is the distribution in point of time of the active 
birth of the siblings. In one of our fami ilies, Contemplation ese hypotheses cover a | 
om for example, w with 14 siblings, four older. chil- ’ wide range | but, taken asa whole, they ‘may 4 

dren had left home and married before the be organized into one fundamental proposi- 
last two were born; whereas another namely, that the large family involves _ 
family, seven siblings were bor ¥ within nine @ distinct way of living. In other words, 


rae years, so that all lived together for a number — Bisse is a large family system just as ‘there 


years. For many purposes of sociological is a small family system. 
nalysis, size « of immediate family « does not 
consist of the total number of parents and 


 2James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, | 
a siblings ever b born, , but the n number of persons Ritual in Family Living, Philadelphia: The mess 
living together at any given time. lar rge sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, Chapter X. 
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THE SMALL FAMILY have the child voluntarily cooperate athe 
“The Small Family System” than to be high pressured into the family 
per program. Small family parents take recourse 


was made a art of the sociological literature - ites res 
books and courses on “child psychology”, 


swith the > appearance, in 1913, ofa small book derstand child 
s- the better to understand children and pro- 
by that title, , authored by Mr. Cc. V. Drys- mote cooperation. 
ye A further implication of the s small family 
"system is the constant sidewise Ic look | by the 
pret measuring and comparing their chil- 
_ dren with others in the same residential area, 
the same social class or clique, or the same 


school. A ‘third implication is the constant 


“cial movements in the larger society. In the degree oon tor 
years” since, the phrase has come to be ap- Path upon the chi 
plied toa way of family life with definite e measure up to the family level of expectation. 
characteristics, practices and values. Fourth is the implication that all these dis- 


of the characteristics of 1 the small 11 ciplines 2 and the child 


family system are matters of general agree- from parents, and, due to the father’s ab ie “a 


Ps! _ sence from home for a large part of the day, 
7 they come largely from the mother. Natu- 


dale. It was used originally identify 
family living involving some degree of con- 
_ traceptive sophistication and birth limitation. 
- One could scarcely discuss this kind of fam 
‘ily life, however, ’ without following the im- 
plications of family limitation, both within 
the field” of | family behavior and for the so- 


ment. Planning is the substance of its 
cedure: planning of size; of the time 
“spacing of the birth of the children; of the rally, ‘there is little discipline from other 
emphases in ‘child rearing; of the ob- siblings. This leads to the next point, that 
_jectives in education, with careful reference the child in the small family. system grows up» 
relative isolation, in the sense that he has 


to its status achieving and status ‘promoting | 
possibilities; and of programs for subsequent — direct, vital and intimate relations with very _ 


. Parenthood is intensive rather than » & few w people, and, now that several ee 
extensive with professional care” for the have passed since small families have 
physical and mental health of the “child. into vogue, has s been true in 
Quite often this system involves careers for cases: his parents, and even 
mothers, in some cases before the birth of ——_, Most of ‘the people the chil 
the children, in many cases after the child e poe intimate ee are adults, 5 
bearing period is over. Such careers may _ and these adults are engrossed in their own 


involve regular employment or si social and rograms and plans, the children 


“civic activities. in them. This results in an inten- 


3 


‘The implication of all this : s for th the child isa ‘sification of intimate relations with a few ae ‘ 
ry considerable emphasis upon individual people, with the inevitable result that t patho- 
development. . Not only is all this planning logical of them develop. ‘The 
directed toward his development, but the the 
smallness of the family group permits him “>. = e will develop, 
early participate in its discussions and 4 55 On same person or 
‘decisions, to have a voice in group matters, Persons. ne final aspect requires attention. 
to > express his ‘opinion, to n small group accentuates the relationship: 
dem family life is members ‘to each other, and this is 
ticularly true if th 


three, for it it inevitably creates a two against 


volves a considerable degree of cooperative iepe: I. Thomas in W. F. Dummer, The Uncon-_ 


K relationship between parent a a ind child. The be scious, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1927, p 

child is the hope of the family plan, the 186157, mates o> 
essence of pare 1t-child relationships ,°For a suggestive analysis of this and d related 
points, the reader is referred to an article by Sidonie 
Gruenberg i in the May, 1947, issue of the Annals 
The Small Family of the American Academy of Political and Social 
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“Such a whether” 


rational, or the reverse of these, is 

other: parent. his involves a the product of past experience, plus the hope 

His 

_ petition between father and ‘mother for the — of the future. Life unfolds in terms of the | . 
favor of the child, with resultant patterns whole rather than particles ‘making: 

unwise parental behavior. an aggregate. All life is dominated by a 
as: In s summary, the small family rests upon» dynamic cohesiveness, i in which the past, 
ideas of planning, individualization, — = present, ‘and future are -indivisibly related.® 


i ‘democratic cooperation, ‘social isolation” and It i is quite true, of course, that the working 4 


intensive The small system this philosophy depends upon: 
.In this 


if one it, is” Second, our suggests that there is. 
that ‘it represents an adjustment toarapidly an individual rather than a husband- -wife 


changing society, with its train of family size. The past litera- as in 


x ture seems to assume that it is the attitude 
of the married pair which constitutes the 
for ‘study, due perhaps to the fact that 


features of Ge small fami y sytem to te re the case of the large families in this study, — 


4s “one is impressed with differences, and 1 often” 
, decided ones, in the attitudes of the two 
: toward family size. In one of our 


clearer relief the features: of the 


f milies, for example, the ‘mother is proud 


Tf of ‘Progeny scattered about, but the 


father will not his ‘children. to town 
K because he is ashamed that there are 


many. In another case, the father sees 


ing 
the family system eleven children as living proofs of his 
ess, while the mother slyly hopes” that our 
entirely different personality type. And 
“study will reveal other ways of 
small family system involves no less than : 


fundamental change i in the type of W hen, and if the large family 
= not planned, it tends to dev elop certain pat- 
ality produced. This gives rather pointed “terns of an active acceptance of fate. In fact, 


= . a consideration of a few of which ‘we now one of the things which early strikes 0 — 
a about large families is the tendency to take 
“The large family may be Inany crises, especially minor ones, in stride. 
A surprising proportion of our families seem > oe is true much more than n in small fam-— 4 
¢ be, not as “to specific number ‘but ‘fo or ilies, perhaps for two main reasons: one, the 


"genera size. This is not the glace to fact that crises occur much more fre- 
quently, and, second, that they a are shared 


Giacnesion of the motives | n by sO. many more ‘persons. F For example, 
that affect famil size. _However, ; 
spilling of ink on a table cloth becomes, 


in _the 3 involved. All 


mend 
Bo First, the motivation involved in “same 
ng human beings into the world is more a - 
projec ion o a person sp Uosophy of Group Li ‘The 


into the future, than of ‘Sp : 
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large family, leaves father undisturbed with the mother, or ennai for. an older sil 
the evening paper and mother intent on her The degree of f dominance developed 
sewing. The child who spilled the ink v wipes and accepted may considerably, but 
up, aided perhaps by another child. So some degree seems inevitable. Our present 
_ many minor anxieties and crises occur t that _ hypothesis is that the extent to” which such 
‘children, | and parents, in large families s de- executive dominance appears is a correlate 
velop immunity against all but the major — es size, other things being equal. This would 
casualties. tend to suggest that the earlier authoritarian 
mily living, then, makes: for ad- type of family ‘was the product, a t least in 
je om of tacge creating ¥ 
realistic world. Things are always happening authoritarianism that then trans- 
¢ in a large family, its. ‘members live in an ferred to the larger society, just as the small - 
changing milieu, so that they are under family system emphasizes individual -devel- 
‘the: “necessity of “adjusting repeatedly to opment and democratically “minded 
~ changes i in role, in status, in responsibilities, < n type of 
in group and individual circumstances, and pr 
possibilities of individual development. havior. Conformity i is shove 
Since - there is less change within the small expression. Cooperation is needed more than 


family our comparison suggests | that while individualism. Listening is s the rule rather 


i the small family system represents a a group y than talking, which suggests that the current 7 


adjustment to social change, the large cocktail party pattern of every one talking 


ily system is the best training ground f for it. and no one listening may be a by- product 


. One of our main hypotheses is that of the small family system, 


‘aber do, and plan to rt Most large families which occurs among its members. Apparently — 
operate on a ¢ close economic margin, if mar- — the degree of such specialization correlates ~ 


at all, re which means that “economic = increase in the size of the group. Durk- 


“4 


a necessity makes cooperation virtue. At heim developed the underlying principle of 
. 4 every turn, it is not only one’s own efforts, this in his analysis of the d division n of labor, 


iat forces te behavior = out that the larger» the number of 


large the group rather second implication of the group con- 


J 


at is the of. ‘role and 


people living together, the greater the divi- 


one can n do or cannot do. ‘The condi- of labor and specialization of function 
is apt to be.” 


Bs tion of the hand-me-down that must ‘be 


_ worn , the acquiring of a new dress, the use Specialization, within the large. family, Be 


of the living room for your ¢ date, of being takes m: many forms. Earlier, it was quite cus- 
able go ‘town alone, of getting ‘tomary many large. ‘families to direct 
eep early, of taking a night school course— members, especially male members, into dif- 


_all these are grist of the group mill. = fering « occupations. _ Thus, one son might be 
ct ‘Once the central importance of the | group , given to the church, another. to the army, 
concept is recognized, many implied em- another to the law. Considering, however, 


phases i in large family living become appar- | the more _Prosaic forms of specializa- 


ent. Two of these will be touched upon here. tion, we find it universal in our families. 
ie a First, the larger the family group becomes, One aspect is to be found in the tasks as- 
the more internal organization and domi- signed customarily to different ‘members. 
of some one or two persons appear. assignments are based partly on spe- 
_ A large group of persons, of differing ages — ‘cialized aptitudes or skills, partly on dif- 
¥ and sexes, living within a limited space, on ~ ferences of it rest, and partly ‘on age ; and 
income, and with limited living differentials, 
a facilities of various kinds, requires some | de- 
-tarian 1 control, and executive direction. This sion of Labor in Society, New York: Th “Mac- 
millan Company, 1933, Book 
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e more ‘edema are 


one “was the "household develop, the stronger ‘its hold upon ‘indi. 
drudge; ; another, a son, ‘the father substi- vidual becomes, and the stronger 


the father as its directive 


silent stubborn one , with reputed deep symbol 

emotions, whom it w was best to leave alone; Discipline in the large family may | 

a fifth , the whiner, who tried always to exercised in the name of the constitutional 

shirk his duties; the next, the informer, who ‘monarch, but much of it is executed by the 

carried tales to parents. ‘and kinfolk. te ra _ siblings. Children i in a large family discipline 

specialization of role among the sib- te other, adjustments must be made to 

Tings is particularly important in a large peers, not primarily to adults. . Competitions 

family, not only because the degree of. spe- between siblings are life-like, not “pro-— 

cialization increases as a correlate of size tected.” The disciplinary pressures are often 

but also because the number of siblings more subtle than overt. The group is 

limits the range of choice of those. lower patient with non-conforming members; ee 

in the order of birth. Only the oldest child i ridicule for the odd one; is disdain 

ie a relatively unlimited choice. Since no for the vexing -transgressor. 

one wants to duplicate the role of another The complement to this” sibling- -rearing- 

: sibling, each succeeding child’ s choice is by- siblings i is a pattern of parental behavior — 

limited by the choices of his predecessors in i quite different from that which obtains ia 

Ba order of birth. Specialized roles are pre- x the contemporary small family. The over-— 

-empted by the older "siblings: they come to solicitous mother is strangely out of place q 

be firmly held with the. progress of time. . in in a family of twelve. The nagging parent, 

“ _— Thus the younger children in a large family the 1 type who says, “Mary, go out and see 

have greater difficulty in finding ‘Satis- what Johnny i is doing and tell him to stop,” 


factory roles within the family | group. Also, is too much occupied in a large family to 
may be under greater temptation to “tide” any one child. Both parent and child 
develop patterns of rebellion. ‘At any rate, = in a large family are apt to be less demand- a 
our] hypothesis is that such specialization of ing and less possessive in their attitudes: 
“Y role, and the individual response to it, comes toward each other. The stark realities 0 oO 
early in life f for members of large families: large family living laugh to scorn the 
that ‘such experience is of importance rotic sins of the small family. In short, our 
shaping the patterned form of “adjustment _ hypothesis here: tends to agree with George 
a4 life; and that both the early accepta ance - - Bernard Shaw’s comments years ago: “The a 
of assigned role in the group, or rebellion old observation,” he writes, “that members _ 


to it, , are > important determinants i in shaping Of large families get on in the 1 world holds — 7 


because in large families it - 
personality. Often, the subsec uent effort ge families it is 
q for each child to receive what school- 


to escape an early assi med role and transfer 
er masters ters call ‘individual attention.’ The chil- 


ts ‘dren ma may receive a good deal of Pe 


‘. attention from one e another in ‘the shape 


4 points out still prin- 


interdependence ‘that the multitude of their 
in turn demands consensus, a term ar and idea to resort to political rather than. pina 

which Durkheim contributed to Soci- tule, and to spread their attempts at moral 

ology. It i is is this consensus which gives unity a monster-making over So many children, that 
to the group, binds members together, each child has enough freedom, 


a 


From these assignments to specialized the individual the group. It ‘is ou 
tasks within the family, and the ‘siblings’ hypothesis at its 
§__adjustment to them, emerge the unity of that is, th 4 beret 
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LARGE FAMILY SYSTEM 
Sport in n the prophylactic | process of laughing bedrooms and bathrooms, it 
at its elders behind their backs, to escape a dent that the large family, ps ne: 
with much less “damage than the single living at moderate and lower income | levels, 
6 Much of what has been s: said in ale: _ strain. Our studies of rituals in large | families 
_ paper thus: far might be e interpreted to sug- at lower income levels reveal that many of rier: 
gest that all is sweetness and light within ‘them are. ‘routinized adjustments to living 
the large family. This certainly is not the under cramped quarters. “The rituals aris- 
case, and our observations reveal various from these situations for ‘the most 
‘other aspects. ‘Life in the large family tends | part, rituals of expediency, to keep the fam- a >: 
to be decidedly complex. Invoking our Law ~ ily going, and to facilitate escape from home E. 
of Family Interaction, we find a total of - into a more exciting or promising world. 
45 personal interrelationships within a Further hypotheses « of this ‘study suggest 
household of ten members,’° and if one that the age of siblings when they leave 
siders the total number of possible inter-— home, the age ¢ of marriage, and the forme 
active relationships, the final “number be- tion of subgroups within the family, tend 
comes fantastic.1! These totals in turn have e to correlate with the ‘degree gs pres- 
th be considered against the background of sure within the home, as revealed by the 
available space of living quarters. ‘We have | _ spatial index which we have devised. Definite _ 
a index data on this, however, are lacking at this 
Point in our ur study, 


ity 


George Bernard Shaw, Misalliance, Brentano’s, distinguishing characteristics, problems and 


Interaction,” in The Sociology of Child Develop-° - correlates, tending to vary with changes in 
- 4 ment, Heeper and Brothers, New York, 1948, p. 146. the size of the group; (3) that these ‘Systems — 
_ 41 William Kephart, “A Quantitative Analysis of — of family living are of particular ‘importance _ 


Sociology, May, 1950, pp. 544-549. 
_  42James H. S. Bossard, “A Spatial Index 

Interaction,” ’ the American Re- 18 Bossard 
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_ SWEDEN AND THE UNITED STATES 


a comparison "given in in Table le 


i (1) The ‘Taste 1 1. Groups IN THE SWEDISH SAMPLE AND 7 
THE NUMBER OF 1 IN 


G 
between adjusted and unadjusted in a com- 


munity in Sweden. ( 2) About two thirds of as happily 
the marital- “prediction ii items which were y persons in a repre- 
sentative gene al opulation 7 


sample . 
and which were included in the Swedish — 


Representative marriages of 
study differentiated between adjusted and _ the general population .... 


unadjusted couples in Sweden. (3) A few Recommended as _unbappily 


h te 1 
differences were discovered in the the compari- mars ‘ed by the 


happily married 
of the the two. Separated cases ‘who 


Its th 
senior ‘study makes it un- olf 


“necessary to give as detailed a a discussion of ty 


views® to secure questionnaire ‘data from a of ‘the first p problems was to get ‘th 


fairly representative | sample of a a county i in questions translated into Swedish so 
they would have about the same meaning 
60,000 population.* tT Indiana ot the & in and in Sweden. 
-. tie, and of ‘divorced d persons who for the 
most ‘part were h husbands and their w 
423° persons in the e Swedish the ‘el the 
Were in four groups and also were -almo author had 


The study made possible by the 
Bs ment of the senior author as visiting professor : certain characteristics: the ave er- We 
at Uppsala University fer the year 1950- age age for for both was slightly below 40: over 


95 per c cent of both were native-born; on 
years married, the average length for Swed- 


ish couples \ was somewhat less than for 


A ofa Divorced and a Hap- diana, but in both ‘it was mor 1 
Married Group, Henry Holt, 1951, p. 45ff. than 


Except in separated cases, the husband in Sweden about 11 years for both 
wife were interviewed ‘simultaneously in different adjusted an nd also unadjusted, and in In 
‘diana 16. 7 for happily married and 11.4 for 
George Karlsson Adaptability and Com- 


divorced; were ‘similar to the ec- 
munication Marriage: Swedish Predictive .. ig e respec ‘ 


‘Stu dy ¢ Marital “Satis faction, Uppsala Sweden, tive general populations level 
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TMENT AND REDI 


rit al -adj ustment test wk: 
of couples i in the general population 


-criminated between happily married an The ‘thir d group was unhappily ‘married as. 


Givorced in the cultural Indiana d by the happily marrie ed, ‘whe at the 
oS of the interview were asked for 
the names’ of the most unhappily n married 


- 
criteria. them. The fourth ‘group was: se- 


different positions along the marital -adjust-— cured ‘the 1 


_ The marital- -adjustment test u ‘used in the 
vorce. Thus, was possible 


studies included items on agreements L . res for ersons ‘ 
and disagreements of husband and wife, sat- ‘a general 
isfa tion and dissatisfaction with — ‘the mar- our groups: happily — married, a g 


population group, unhappily married, and 


nd the extent of common interests a) 
and activities. In the Swedish study the arated. 


the Indiana test: one question on the degree were 18 
assigned to given answers t to questions 


to which husband and wife “talk things over Th det 
together” transferred ‘to an new test on di weig assigne er 
‘intimacy of communication; one item” m on mine graph constructe 
_ agreement or disagreement in in ‘handling fam- 4 


finances was changed ‘include "three stom byt h 
specific questions; three items which re resem- Bae ion by two groups. These groups, hap- Be 
1 married and d separated cases, ‘were as- 


bled other questions and ‘three. with low gr 
a "correlations with marital adjustment in the | sumed to be on opposite ends of the marital- a. 
adjustment continuum. . This procedure of 


prior study w wer omitted ; and four items det t 
similar to those in the Indiana test were _ Weights comparing wo OF 
se Lai the four groups is of particular importance, 


added. These new items ‘included ty two >on 
“the: ef with n of for thereby the marital- adjustment scores 
_ of persons in the other two groups—general_ 


settling disputes between ‘the husband and 
wife; one on whether or not either "spouse Pop ulation and unhapp pily married— —were 


ever contemplated separation independent of method of assigning 
“and “one, on education of ‘children, weights to the questions. Thus, there are 


a was added the list of items on agree- ; two crucial ‘questions: First, do ‘the 


ment and disagreement. Of the 29 questions marital- adjustment scores fall along a con- oie 
int the Indiana -marital-a adjustment test, 21 sistent 
were used in identical form in the test given one end 
Swedish subjects. Thus, with minor “excep- Second, does" the test discriminate between 
tions, the test used in Sweden and in Indiana - the general population oo and the bane a 
married and the other groups. If so, then 


To determine whether or not a: marital oh lied to the t 
| | the test functions when applied to the two 
from well-ad justed it is necessary to separate 


marriages into different degrees of adjust- 


rated in the year ‘prior to securing the di- 


depended on the degree 


‘difference i in percentages on answers to eac 


se _ The answer to the first question is given ag 


ment by. ‘a method which is independent of _ inT Table 2, which gives the mean adjustment 
the test. The independent criteria used to -_scores s of men and women of the four groups, 
place “Swedish "marital _ with the critical ratios’ of the differences 
ig adjustment continuum were as follows: he of three groups and 
by persons in a representative sample of P. Guilford, Fundamentals 


sa and Education, , New York, McGraw- ill, 1950, p. 
eneral ulation Pp. 
Bs couples, ‘The amount of the weight was determined by 


for the known device of statistical analysis known as the ‘phi 
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THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HApPILy ‘Marriep AND THE OTHER GROUPS 


form a consistent with 1 men and > hus the 

women having the same s sequence. From marital- ‘adjustment. test ‘to groups 

highest to lowest mean scores the sequence Swedish community resulted i in significant 
is happily married, ] population, un- differences between the mean scores of ‘those 4 
happily married, and separated. Tt will be recommended happily married, repre- 

seen that the Tespective scores for men were sentative of the general population, judged 
3 134. 8, 130. 7, 117.4, and 88.6; for women, , to be unhappily married, and separated © 


154. 4, 144. 8, 124.6, and 86. .8. The higher + while y waiting for a divorce, and spon a 


scores for women is a consequence of their 


- groups i in a consistent rank order. 
while for ‘men it is” only 149, The table PREDICTION 


shows that the critical ratios of the | differ- “The analysis of 
ences between the mean score ¢ of the the happily marital adjustment might have had the four ‘ 


married and the e other three gt groups. sta- - groups discussed above as the basis of com- 

RS tistically significant on the five | “per cent parison, or simply those with higher and 

or better. lower adjustment scores. In view of the 


‘The; answer to the second is ve validity of the marital- adjustment test, 
the marital-adjustment test successfully dif- a decided to use marital-adjustment scores 


ferentiated between the groups: which as a | basis of securing at an “adjusted” 


“not: involved i in 1 the weighting procedure. an! "6 ‘unadjusted” “group. A distribution of all 
1 Table 3) 3 gives s the cl critical ratios between the the scores of men and of ' women revealed a 
‘mean score of the general populetion group _ div rision p point for men and for ‘women, at 
and the other three groups and also between a place on the scale where there was a 
_ the mean score of the unhappily married and considerable space with no scores in the dis- 
the other groups. In all cases 1 the ‘differences _ tribution. For men there were 153 above an ie 
ow point, and 
ng is that the marital- adjustment test ‘placed - = for w women 140 above and 73 below. For the _ 


the “new” groups—general cases ‘Part the ‘group is composed 
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: 3. Criticat Ratios OF THE DrrFERENCES OF MEAN SCORES: BETWEEN THE GENERAL POPULATION ‘sult 
GROUP AND BETWEEN THE UNHAPPILY MARRIE 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT At AND PREDICTION 

cases and the unadjusted of separated and 4 in 10 adjusted t to 5 in 10° unadjusted.” | 
were 77 predictive items which were n the average numt 
included in both the Indiana and the Swedish 

‘study. All of them had predictive of respective means s for men were re 4. 9 ‘and 
‘marital adjustment for either men or for 4. 8, and for women 4.9 and 3.2. On length 
_ women in the Indiana study and all but 13 e of engagement. adjusted men and women had | <4 

had been predictive | for ‘both. ° Of the 7 a significantly longer mean length than the 


4 items there was the two. = The respective lengths i in months 


4. OF Prepictive Items In Given CLasses INCLUDED IN THE Srupy, AND THE 
OF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT Irems IN THE SwEDISH STUDY 


Number of Statistically y Significant 

Feelings during periods of difficulty . 
Courtdhip 


gives the number of ‘items im certain gen items as will be consider on parental 


eral classes, which _were included, and the influence and marital adjustment. In the 
4 ‘number of items for men and for women Indiana study the first, happiness of child- 
: in the Swedish sample where the differences hood , Was significant for ‘women, but not 
between the adjusted. and unadjusted were for r men; the second, happiness of me | 
teks significant. The discussion will ents’ marriage, was ‘significant for men, but 
be limited to some of the items ¢ on courtship, - not for women; and the third, attitude eof | “ 
‘parental influence, personality traits, socia- the parents ‘toward the mate prior to mar- 


5 


and engagement and the ‘Swedish re- = The adjusted a very child- 
_ sults were similar | to the ‘Indiana study and hood ‘much more frequently than did the 
other studies in the United States. unadjusted,® while a larger per cent of un- 
men and women had a longer period o of adjusted were: in the combined | category 
riod of 2 years or less was reported by about p 
ercentages for men; 30.7 and 53.5, cR 3. 
the Swedish study results for Acquaintance ; for men 2.2 » for v women 
‘omen were identical in 56 of the 77 items, with — 7 Reena: : CR for men 12.2, for w women 9.2. 


‘ being positively associated and unrelated Percentages for men; 37.0 and 14.0, 
to adj ustment. for ‘women; 338 and 19.1, CR 2.2 
marital adjustm for CR 
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Ronee with what people s 


¥ 


On happiness parents’ marriage a results the Swedish : study on per- 
‘significantly larger cent | of men sonality traits ‘were ‘similar the ig 


unadjusted. About 6 i 6i n 10 men to as factors in marital adjustment. 
in 10 unadjusted gave the happiness o of Sociability was a predictive item in In- 


2 


their parents’ marriage happy very diana 1 and in Sweden . As measured by. he 


happy; the ratio for women was about number of friends” before marriage, after 


10 to 3 in 10.4% This means, of course, marriage, and in common during marriage, | 


e that a a larger | per r cent of the unadjusted ‘rated * the adjusted were m more sociable than were £ 
marriage of their parents in the other unadjusted. However, on number of 


three categories: “average happiness, un- friends before marriage, there re was only one 
happy, anc and very unhappy. % significant difference between the adjusted 


3 he approval of the | ‘mate by the in-laws unadjusted: women who reported they 4 


* before marriage was a very” predictive item had almost no men friends | before Marriage 


percentages of adjusted and ‘unadjusted men On friends~ after ‘marriage it was 


who reported approval was 85.8 and 60.0, 
and for women 90.5 and 66.1. ‘reported they had several women friends; 16 
Indiana and Swedish subjects were given that they had _ several and “many men 
five possible ratings self and mate on friends; and that husbands had ‘sve 
personality traits: markedly, consider- women friends.18 For ‘men it was favorable 
ably, somewhat, a little, and not at all. In —_ they repo rted they had many women — 
both studies ratings | of mate proved much friends,!® and rated their wives as having 


more difierentiating | than 1 self-ratings, , and, ma many men friends.” 


for both men women. The more frequently i in 1 the e unadjusted 


ee as indicated in Table 4, there were 13 in pa For friends in common during marriage, _ 
ama which adjusted men and 13 in which | ad- - more adjusted men gave the rating | of of many, 
justed w women differed significantly from. the with» the unadjusted reporting n more fre- 
unadjusted. Space does: not permit a de- quently in the combined category of almost 


given pry women, the eaception that more ac ade 
Bie = were favorable to marital adj oon _ justed than unad justed were in the combined — A 
category of several and many. es oe 


differentiating traits in the ratings of attitudes toward given ‘eal vities 
wives by husbands and of husbands by wives : were associated with marital adjustment in 
about the same: very affectionate, a both studies. In Sweden the adjusted 


al 
- little or not at all demonstrative, yields in nd unadjusted were giv en three kinds of shared 
“over quickly, of humor _ 414There were three which were significant | 


and a little | or not at all: influenced by — "when made by husbands and three when made by 
others. There were three in which there were wives: wives a little and not at all a leader, a 
: significantly different ‘ratings | of wives | by | little strict with children, and not at all interested a 


husbands « and o of husbands by 1 wives: wives 3 in belonging to organizations; husbands very re- 
sponsible, somewhat or cons onsiderably 


somewhat dominating and husbands very determined. 
or 15 +8 Percentages 11.4 and 19.2, CR 2 0. 
16 Percentages; 42.9 and 24.7, CR 2.6. ced i 


18 Percentages; 26.4 and 13.0,CR 2.2. 


10 Percentages for y meni 38. o and 19.4 4, CR 2.9: es 19 Percentages; 17.6 and 3.6, CR 2.6; for rem 


for women} 45.2 and 223,CR 35. 17.0 and 393,CR34. 


11 Percentages for men; 62.2 and 30.2, CR 4.0: “e 20 Percentages; 17.8 and 5.5, CR 2.2; for almost — | 
for women; 48.0 and 33. 9, CR only 1 none, 18.4 and 32.7, CR 2.2. | Ri 
12 CR for men, 4.0; for women, 4 21 Percentages for many; 29.4 and 7.1, CR 3.4; 
i. wee 18 * Detailed percentages and critical ratios for the head ea — and a few, 46. 4 and 31 .3, CR 2. 0. 

senior author. wes 70.0 and 500, CR 2.9. 
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a ARITAL A 


‘ities. Shared responses were: both liked, both 
indifferent, and both disliked; ; individualistic larger p per cent of adjusted than unadjusted 
responses were: one liked and the other dis- who reported that both took the lead.*® The 2S 
liked, liked and the other ‘indifferent, ‘mutual engaging in affectionate behavior was 


: and one indifferent and the other disliked. particularly important in that 71. per cent 
Pa: For men there was a significantly larger of adjusted and only 13.6. per cent 0 of un- J 


adjusted unadjusted who adjusted reported this;*° it was unfavorable. 

‘reported that both spouses liked listening to adjustment if the wife took the 

to the radio,”* and liked or were indifferent and fairly unfavorable if the ‘husband took &§ 

to parties, sports, church.? ‘te Individu- the lead. Thus, equality, o1 or the absence 

alistic attitudes toward these were more of dominance by one spouse, ‘was associated 


e shared responses ‘of adjusted were 
tistically greater the unadjusted: read- | tionship ‘the presence or absence 
_ movies, church, drinking, dancing, and of children or ‘the average size of the family 
ga mbling. Also for women there was one an and “marital adjustment.® This” true 
= ‘individualistic response which Was “asso- for the Swedish study. The percentages 
ciated with marital adjustment: playing of adjusted unadjusted who 
“= cards with one liked and the other indif- no children w were; women 15.0 and 15 0, 
ferent. 26 However, in this activity it was and for men 15. 3 and 16.7. The mean size 


with maladjustment if one Tiked of the families of ‘the adjusted and unad- 


nd the other disliked27 justed for women was exactly the same: 


Equality i in taking t the lead in family activ- 1 62; and for ‘men 1 65 and 1 66. “Also, like 
ities, that is one spouse not _ being ‘more the studies in the United States, a larger 


dominant than the other, was highly asso- per cent of adjusted than unadju: usted re- 

J 

. a: ciated with marital adjustment in t the In- ported a desire for children, but the differ- 
4 diana study and also Sweden. The ence 1 was statistically "significant only for 


subjects were asked to indic ate whether | the oh 

wife, the husband, or both about equally 38 8 Percentages; m making decisions, 72.4 and 32 2.6, 
ended to take the lead i in 6 activities: mak-_ _ CR 2.7; disciplining the children, 64.7 and 50.0, CR 
ng family decisions, disciplining the chil- bi only 1.9; handling money, 53.9 and 32.1, CR 285° 


dren, handling. -famil mone affectionate affectionate behavior, 66.9 and 51.8, CR 2.0. It was 
ey, unfavorable _to adjustment | if the took 


and 5.3, CR 2.5), and in 
handling money (42.9 and 28.9, CR only 1 9. 
i 5; 94.1 and 84.2, ae. Percentages; making decisions, 75.7 and 50.7, 
% parties, 87.6 and 73. 1, CR 2. 23 CR 3.7; handling money, 57.9 and 32.9, CR 3.5; _ 
9 and 35.1, CR 2.3; church, 87.6 and religions behavior, 75.2 and 56.5, 2. recrea- 

70.1, CR 3.0. "tinal behavior, 81.3 and 57.7, CR 3.6. “It was 

4 ex Percentages ; reading both liked, 70.0 and unfavorable if the wife took the lead in making” 
$4.8, CR 2.2; _ movies both indifferent, 17.9 and family decisions (34.2 and 10.7, CR 4.2), in dis- 
—§.5, CR 2.5; church both indifferent, 65.5 and 31.5, | ciplining the children (40.3 and 28.2, CR only 1 9), 

CR 4.7; drinking both disliked, 25.7 and 8.2, CR and in religious behavior (37.7 and 20.3, CR 2.8), 
3.0; dancing both liked and both indifferent, 72.8 and it was unfavorable if one or the other took 
and 58.9, CR 2. 1; and gambling both | liked, both _ the lead in handling family money (men took lead, 

: a, and both disliked, 91.4 and 75.3, CR 3.2. ‘, A 42.5 and 27.9, CR 2.2; wife took lead, 24.7 and see 

Percentages; 16.4 and 8.2, 14.3, CR only 1 9). ‘It was unfavorable if the 

For men, there were 7 activities in which the husband took the lead in recreation 96 and 
adjusted and unadjusted did not differ 8.6, CR 4.0). 

‘selected statistical level: readi 

gambling, drinking, dancing, ‘movies, and music Percentages; 54.5 10.1, CR 7.6 
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hus- a responses of and three justed than unadjusted who reported that a 
rhole individualistic responses tow; even activ- the was taken bv both28 For women 4 
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women.** On the question o 

hot it “was possible to have children ‘with tioned ‘above u under "personality traits. Both 
mate, a ‘significantly larger per cent | of un- -affectionateness and demonstration of affec- 
adjusted than adjusted wo women reported it~ tion were found to be positively associated 


REVIEW 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO STUDIES was associated with marital adjustment but 


"Certain differences betw demonstration ¢ of f affection v _was associated 


Indiana and the Swedish studies were with maladjustment—the q 
be expected. Of the 77 marital prediction _ 
oe items included i in | both studies slightly under — justed.™ In the informal interviews it was | 
40 per cent had_no | relationship to marital found that being 2 affectionate was expected 
adjustment in Sweden. Table 4 shows that by husbands and wives, but showing it was = 

items having no relationship were concen- more or less frowned upon. Thus, being af- 

trated in | conventionalit y; equality of hus-_ fectionate without obviously showing» it 
band | and wife, an and ‘impersonal things of. é appears to be a characteristic of the Swedish 
the household. The discussion will be lim- culture. 
i ted to conventionality, demonstration of 7 The Swedish and Indiana results show 
affection, and frequency of ‘premarital Swedish persons, while similar 
extramarital se sex behavior. Indiana subjects i in their _Teported extra- 
at which one stopped going to Sun- marital relations,®® are much more likely 
day school and frequency | of church attend- -Teport premari ital sex behavior. Premarital 

_were two of the ‘indices of conven- intercourse “with one « or more persons 
was reported by a about 9 in 10 Swedish men 
included in in the Swedish s study. ‘There and women; in ‘Indiana the ratio was 
significant differences ‘between adjusted about 7 in 10 men and only 1 in 10 women.*! 
unadjusted « on age: at which Sunday Terman in 1938 predicted that premarital 4 

school attendance was stopped. Also, there ‘intercourse would be almost ‘universal for 
' = no differences in frequency of church | men in the United States | born after 1930 


attendance in terms of the five frequencies for women born after 1940. In 1951 


Persons in | Sweden were simply asked to. in- au 87 One exception was that a larger ‘per cent of 


dicate whether or bases they “ ‘usually —— divorced than happily married women rated them 

selves as markedly and considerably demonstrative. 

Services,” a significantly larger Self-ratings for men; markedly and consid- 
: cent of of unadjusted than adjusted reported — erably, 38.5 and 20.2, CR 2.7; for women, markedly 


in the affirmative. 36 Thus, usually attending considerably, and somewhat, 47. 9, CR 2.3. 


religious services was unfavorable | to marital 


men, 49.2 and 18.9, CR 45; for ‘women, 
adjustment. Probably Sunday school and and 17.1,CR 22. & 
church attendance are ‘not indices of 89 In Sweden respective percentages of adjusted 


-ventionality in Sweden, and possibly, if one and unadjusted men; 14.1 and 26.3; for women 
1.5 and 8. 6. In Indiana percentages of happ ily ‘mar-— 
had adequate indices of it, 


ried and divorced men; 16.9 and 47. 1: : for women; a 

Indi Indiana study included 2 a‘ ‘personality Respective percentages for adjusted and unad- 

intercourse wi mate ior en; 
demonstration affection. Subjects were” 3 and 94.7: for women; 88.1 and 95 
esas to rate themselves and their mates on 41 Respective percentages for happily married 


4 and divorced men; 63.4 and 88.1: for women; 11 6 

Percentages for men; 90.1 and 83. 83.9, CR. only 43 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in 


1.2: for women; 89.1 and 73.6, CR 2 A. Marital Happiness, McGraw- Hill, 1938, p. 323. He 
85 Percentages; 23.1 and 12.1, 2.0. emphasized that his prediction depended on 
Percentages; (58.9 ane 37.1, CR 0. There in the virginity rate continuing for the average 

rate those born since 1890. | 
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AESDENTIAL PROPTQUITY As A FACTO TOR IN MA ‘E ‘SELECTION 
‘intercourse almost universal _ plicable, ‘and that the two societies differed. 
ree studied in Sweden. ie on some items. Additional st studies of marital = 
adjustment in two or or more societies should me a 
: made to examine the hypothesis that,even 
The “this ‘two. vo With its imperfections, a marital- -adjustment_ 
societies certain cultural differences test like that of | the Indiana study i IS ap- 
plicable to various western European socie- 
test fairly effective i in marital ties and that there are common predictive ‘a 
adjustment in the Swedish community, that of marital 
of the predictive items were also societies. : 4 


q 


e 


PACTOR IN MATE ‘SELECTION ION* 


iF 


oth The Ohio State University 


REVIOUS studies designed to measure er s have bi | based i on the records 


residential propinquity as a factor i in of marriage license applications. As a next = 
= 


mate : “selection dwellers” step” in the development research con- 
- have found a large proportion of marriages cerning this | factor, it would seem necessary _ 
a between persons living very n near to each to determine the degree to which propinquity 
~ other. 1 Noteworthy also is the co consistency _ is functional in the meeting and dating pat- 
the decline in the percentage of marriages of ur ban couples. Perhaps residence, 
as the distance between the homes of ‘the aS reported on the marriage e application, is are 


‘These studies, however, “have been ci con- 


cerned exclusively with propinquitous ad- 


 swer the following questions arising out of 


earlier to this ar 
Valley "Sociological Do the statistics regarding place of resi- 
author is indebted to Dr. John | F. Cuber 
license accurately reflect the role of Propinquity — fe, 
_and Dr. Raymond F. Sletto for many helpful s sug- t the ti f ective. fi t dat 
gestions in the formulation of this study. es’ first 
James H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity together and subsequent engagement? 
as a Factor in Mate Selection,” American Journal = Is residential propinquity related to the 
of Sociology, 38 (September, 1932), 219-224; Daniel _ place and circumstances of the initial oa 
_ Harris, “Age and Occupational Factors in the Resi- ae How is the distance between the addresses" 
dential Propinquity of ~—— Partners,” Journal of prospective m: mates at the time of their first 
e oj Social Psychology, 6 (May, 1935), 257-261 ; date with each other related to the age, educa-_ 
Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, “Propin- tion , occupati 
Journal of Sociology, 44 (January, 1939), 510-517 
- Marvin R. _ Koller, “Residential Propinquity of 
aL White Mates at Marriage i in Relation to Age 2 and % The age of the male was used rather than — 


Occupation of ‘Males, Columbus, ;, Ohio, 1938 and that of the female because of the presumably large 
* 1946,” ' American Sociological Review, 13 (October, number of women who might misrepresent their a a 
3 1948), 613-616; Carmela F. Sprague, “A Study Ps ages for numerous alleged reasons. It was decided | 

of the Relation of Residential Propinquity at ee to use the man’s occupation rather than that of 


riage to. Age and Occupation of Males in ‘Warren, — 


Ohio, for Selected Pre-War and Post-War Years” 
( unpublished Master’s thesis, The Ohio State al consistent re was ‘ale. decided to use os ‘education 
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AL RE 
oller’s 
research is intended as as criti- it “was limited to "white couples: living in 
_cism of previous studies concerned with this Colum nbus, or adjacent suburbs. The exclu- 
phase of mate selection. These studies ex- sion of Negroes” from the final ‘sample was 
-~Pilicitly indicated that they were investi- “a based upon the fact that their residential 
_ gating propinquity of residence at the time mobility is generally restricted to segregated © 
of application for the marriage license and districts. T he standard city block, equal to 
hence fulfilled their assignments well. What one-eight of a mile, was also selected as the ar 


needs to be done now is to go behind the unit ‘of measurement. 


TABLE RESIDENTIAL Prormqurry OF Wars: CoupLes By STANDARD Crry Biocxs at Tre oF Fist "sample 


Dare Tocetner, ENGAGEMENT AND APPLICATION FOR MARRIAGE LICENSE 


tr 


how it There is a basic. difference, 
; 
In the former, data were secured from 1 mar- 
license application orms. In the pres- 
the data were through 


in Koll of marriage : ‘Marriage ses. It ad be noted, at this 
n Columb, Ohio.* In point, that the > final sample used 1 was con- 
order that the date might be comparable, ‘the fined t to an analysis of of white couples in | 
echniques employed in the present study are w hich both parties were living within the i 
similar to those used in Koller’s corporation limits of Columbus, Ohio, or con- 
tudy. Koller devised several m methodological | tiguous municipalities the court- 
refinements of Bossard’s well-known propin- period. 


Koller, ‘cit., 613. 
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“they had completed their application for but was in the meetin 
the marriage license. Approximately —_ and dating patterns ¢ of the > couples. 1 1 
x per cent of the interviewees were willing to- ‘the men married women who lived 1 


answer the necessary questions. Four hun- a few blocks of them. T able shows a 


dred and — were interviewed 


the 281 in this sample, 
less s arbitrarily ‘je, it was felt that the # over one- -half (53.4 per cent) of the mates 3 


relatively ‘high frequency of marriages con- resided within sixteen standard 


TABLE OF STANDARD Cure Biocks SEPARATING RESIDENCES OF MARRIAGE 


application J 


At application 


- 64.3 per cent of the prospective mates" were teen n standard city blocks of their prospective = 
residents of the city at the time of their first — _ partner at the time of their first date t 
date together, subsequent ‘engagement, gether. In his study, Koller found that 

application for a marriage license. ~The 1946, fifty p of the 1,200 men se- 
maining 150 were couples not residing in 
Columbus prior to filing application and city blocks.’ apes 


were | eliminated from the final sample. ‘the general pattern 0 


‘plot 
the number of standard city blocks differences may be ‘observed: 


4, The number of cases in wh ich the 


An: i the sided within four standard city blocks of each 

Analysis 0 ne da a shows tha residen- ee. other was also greater at the time of application «S 


Those to cooperate in the ‘stud 
_ May be classified, for the most part, into one or 
more of the following categories: they” were 
n the older age group—between forty and sixty ings of this research may be found in the original © 
years, (2) one or both members divorced, or = study: Alfred C. Clarke, “An Examination of the 
the couple had — relatively little formal education. Validity of Residential Propinquity as a Factor in a 
_ The representativeness of the sample is therefore 1 Mate Selection” (unpublished Master’s thesis, De- — 


decreased to the extent that these factors partment of Sociology, The Ohio University, 
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_AMERIC 
he variations in the methodology of obtain- urtship remains, for the closer” 
ing the data and in the time lapse between altered. Se, ray = apartme 
two studies. Both 1 investigations revealed y erm jntervier 
that: one-half of the couples were separated — more accurately the importance of the pro- | moved 4 


_ by thirteen or fewer standard blocks at the pinquity factor in mate selection, since pre- . a pr 
time « of application for t the marriage license. . on studies do not indicate whether the 4 ~ to a bet 
The interview data also indicated that the 4 marriage partners who lived a substantial a 
Ny median number of blocks intervening be- distance apart at the time of application for- at 
tween the homes of the he applicants at the merly lived nearer to each other. _ Nor has it ; 
‘time of their first date together remained been possible. to, ascertain. the number of 
same. == eases in which the parties to the marriage th 
an attempt to account for the striking - residing close to one another at marriage, SY 
“uniformity i in of these “previously lived at t very distant addresses. 
Taste 3. “Movement or 281 FROM TIME OF First TIME 


Residential Movement Number< of er Cent Total Blocks Mov 


Ce 
Co uples who changed place of | 


gesidence 20 we 
Moved closer together 4 
Moved 
— 


wan studying marriage and 
during « No such move. p 4 


sided withi a few blocks of each other. 
in Table 3 shows the this connection, a question frequently. raised 
sults of this is: What proportion of couples, living only sub-va 
_ Examination of this table r reveals the un- a few blocks apart before marriage, initially 
3 derlying process which was in operation. It meet each other within the neighborhood 4 
will be noted that 67 couples, or 56 per cent, es area? A classification of the interview data _ 
moved a total distance of 959 standard city for ‘the couples whose _ addresses were 


a separated by ¢ eight bl blocks or less at the time 


blocks nearer to each. other from the time of 
their first date together to the time of appli- « of the prospective mates’ first date together, 4 
* for a marriage license . However, the revealed that more than three-fourths (77.2 _ 
eect of this trend was largely offset by the per cent) of this group met their future 
ct that 53 couples, « or 44 per r cent, ‘moved "marriage ‘partners: for the first time at 
al total distance of 926 blocks farther apart place than eight rd city 
during the same period. The remarkable de- blocks from both their phomes. 
gree of stabil ident in the quartile v values Ana additional point merits brief ‘coment, Zi 
is explained » by the fact that approximately In many cases, where a change of residence _ 
——— of the couples who changed their re resi- had occurred between the time of first date” 
dences mor moved closer together as they ap- nd application for the license, , inquiry 
proached marriage, Whereas the other half "made as to the reason for this change of ad- 
moved almost: an equal number of | blocks dress. Among the usual responses were: “Be- 
- farther apart. _ Thus, in the final analysis, t cause I found a a cheaper room,” “I live with 
"considering the sample as a whole, the degree my parents and they sold the house » «Dye 


f residential propinquity existing earlier ‘in changed jobs and the room I have now ‘is 
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FACTOR IN 

"Significant were also found with 

‘interviewees specifically indicate that they question, “How did you u first meet?” Of ‘the 

ee moved in order to be nearer the homes of | ~ ten possible ‘combinations among the various 

their prospective mates. The reply, “I moved sub- of this Tesponse, all ‘but two 

their “better apartment” farther away from heats who as and 
ather than ‘nearer the address of their were introduced to each other by 

a uture | spouse. On the basis of these data, . friend who was not a relative or member of | 

ie the hypothesis that couples who are planning the applicant’s immediate | family group. 

_ to marry tend to move closer together as they Almost 60 per cent of the couples who 

approach the time of marriage is evidently — met through their | parents or relatives mar- 

_ true of only a small number of them. Even ried while living within eight blocks of each — 

when prospective mates moved farther other, whereas less than (50 per cent of those 

apart, a large proportion of them still re- who met through school or college. acquaint-— 
sided within eight to twelve city blocks ances married someone residing w within eight 

Examination was made of the variables that: they introduced themselves to e ach 

a associated with differences in the degree of other, approximately 75. per cent selected @ 4 

rc esidential propinquity of the couples stud- m mate living more than eight | blocks away. ah 

For” this purpose, the data indicating Re findings of this study regarding the 

the residential pattern, both at the time of age of the prospective h husbands reve ealed 

_ the prospective mates’ first date with | each ny - that those i in the older age group (30 years or 

other and at application for the marriage over)» were less affected by residential pro- 
license, were separated as follows: (1) those ; pinquity than males in any other age group 

> if persons who lived eight or fewer | standard — at the time of the first date with their future — a 
city blocks’ apart, and (2) those appl wives. The generalization holds for this 


whose homes were more than ‘group at the time at 


» 


: Statistically significant differences 1 were one with regard to this factor. In the former, — 
4 found between the applicants’ response to the age group ‘ “over 35” demonstrated me 
the question, here did you first degree of residential propinquity, 
and marriages close whereas the group 24- 27 revealed ‘the great- 


wee 


marriages within this eight block area. Those ently n not related to propinquity. _ Approxi 
who met at their awe of work revealed the — —_ one- aie of those who attended ding 


marriages. third of the 
persons who indicated that they met at time of their first date with each 
eight blocks | from their homes. Less 


3 is obvious that several of these categories 
of who met at a recreation overlap one another. For 
living within. this 
might alee have hes a school or 
amce. ‘It is felt, nevertheless, that perhaps ‘the 
e particular response given was indicative of th 
Telative of the in “the mind of 
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The same pattern was discernable 
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hile is true that resi- 


The findings on pointed « out that various ethnic 
Gan ‘indicated that men in the professional and ¢ groupings are responsible for a large portion — 

_ managerial categories were le less affected by of ‘this t tendency - to choose a mate living in | 
propinquity than those in 1 unskilled jobs. same ‘neighborhood. Davie 


_ However, males in skilled occupations se- have demonstrated that “in a vast majority 


-_ lected ‘spouses ¢ closer to home than did men of cases marriage is is an ingroup affair, that is, | 
in the clerical and sales group. Concerning — the two contracting parties tend to be of the 


the the interv iew same race, religion and socio- 


tes, “Geographic: 


proximity in cities means also social 
Religious preference appears be | Similarity: Considered from_ this point | of 


to. ‘residential propinquity, view, the u underlying factors would appear 


couples having the largest proportion of mar- ot be aaa in terms of the local area. re 


ratio computed from the differences between Tt is that the kind of people 
iF Catholic and Protestant marriage partners g — tend to congregate in a given sec “a 
was significant at the .05 level. pain jer tion of a city. Because of this, it is eget 
would seem, therefore, that as far as note that locality ‘may tend only to 
Columbus is concerned, Catholic men who select, but also to produce persons who are” 
marry” Catholic women tend travel similar in attitudes, behavior patterns, and 
| greater distance to select a marriage partner probably other characteristics. . Hence, to 
than do males with other religious s afiliations. some « extent, propinquity may be considered 
This finding is ‘not particularly surprising primary component in the nen of ma 
Finally, it should be ‘stated ‘that the 
‘males must extend ‘their range in presented in this investigation are not 
proportion to th the number of qualifying n mem- Offered as definitive c conclusions. However, 4 
4 bers of the ‘opposite s¢ sex available i in a given the essential _agreement of these findings: 
urban area. This difference, therefore, may those of earlier investigations, which 
be a function of the small proportion of employed d different “methods and | used other 


Catholics residing in the population | of Co- samples, ‘suggests considerable stability 


Ohio. Whether this which this limiting factor in the choice of marriage 
artners. If the validity” of these findings is 


will, of course, have to by subsequent ‘research, perhaps 


decided by further research. ‘Differences sociologists will be able to account for the 


between other Classifications were many exceptions to the proposition that in 
spite of modern methods of transporta tion, 


pear to ‘mean that propinquity, per se, is a 
primary factor affecting marital selection. ® Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, a 


result rather than “cause’ cratic Society, New “York ey 
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“INA HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION GROUT 


EORGE A. LUNDBERG AND —— DicKson* 


Vashir 
The non- -Jewish W hites “were nearly all de 


s rom n Ww er Euro eans. Th 
“extent to  scended fro orth estern p 


which ‘students in a large American of 32.3 1% of the students were 


high school associates for agers, owners, or professional workers. The 
t four ur different types of social relationships st tudents ran ged from 13 to 20, and 


4 (1) from their own ¢ ethnic group and (2 


from . other ethnic groups; (b) the relative e 
ES popularity of the different ethnic groups as _ Classes. The two sexes were equally repre- — 
reflected in the choices of members of each sented. Nearly « one-third of the students held 

part- -time jobs and nearly two-thirds planned 


ind the association of certain 
"group; to attend college. About half the students 


nity of Washington 


xcept a very small freshman class 
4. 6%), were equally distributed by school 


factors (sex, school class, age, membership be longed ‘(or had belonge 
_in organizations, and socio- economic status) 


‘izations, and held (or had held) 
number an and kind | of choices school ‘offices. . One- fifth fth belonged | to the 


scholastic honor society. Ten ‘percent. were 
ee Catholic, 43 % Protestant, 16% | =. 
ish, and 3% “other” (mostly Buddhist), 
S while 28% attended no church. The non- a 


the “skidroad” Jewish: White majority did not differ mark-— 
mate if & trict, but also from some of the wealthiest t edly from the minorities, taken as a whole, Z 


and most “restricted” neighborhoods of the any of f these respects except religion? 


school on May 27, 1948. The 12% not re 


turning» questionnaires “represent the usual 
number of absentees on any given day, plus | 


usual questions the s 


sonal characteristics, school class, member- 


ship i in socio- status, 


to be included. plans after completing high schol, 
‘The ethnic of the majority of “Galle the follc following 


the students non-Jewish W hite (59. 6%), Name- ‘three students whom you would 
while 15. 9% were Jewish, 9. 6% Japanese to have represent your high school 
8. 4. Chinese, 1 at a ‘big national meeting high school 


The authors are indebted to Dr. Paul h “Jewish” in list ethnic (b) 
and Dr. S. C. Dodd for valuable criticisms of the answered affirmatively the question regarding ws - 
original draft of this report. Since ‘not all of their church attendance; or 
Suggestions have bee: _ incorporated, these critics organization avowedly Jewish. 
are in no sense responsible for the faults that remain. More Ba figures on the e composition 
We acknowledge also financial assistance from the © "the “population may be found in Lenore Dickson 
_ University of Washington | Research Committee for Uh Social Distance in Two Seattle High Schools, M. A. 
Machine tabulation of some of the data. ‘Thesis, University of Washington 
a “Ethnic” i is used throughout this study to in- br 
clude racial and religious classifications as a 


six groups here for analysis. “Jewish' which church?” 
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. If all the students were asked to help on Phe first me: objective was 


to work with? ethnocentrism of the different ethnic groups 


If you could have a date with anyone with to choosing leaders, work part-— 
choose? amber of choices which 
4. Who are your three best friends: in n this h if d, b 
high school (boys or r girls)?? eth nic group gave (a) to itself an )t 
each other group on each of the four ques- 


the teachers, after an explanatory statement, pr 


ed 


to give the questionnaire to absentees. tes word “ethnocentrism” 
However, school officials gave us is their file 


choosing members of out-groups, and what 
® This was followed by question: “If characteristics are associated with ethno- 
think any of the students you listed in question 4 8 
choose you as one of. their best friends, Since the comparatively small 
_ question are not included in the present paper but ties permitted a more intensive analysis of 
_ will appear in a subsequent article which will also their characteristics,® only the data for non- 


report the results of a question regarding negative 


choices, i.e., people ‘disliked. See G. Lundberg and 
L. Dickson, i. urther Observations of Interethnic below could ‘not, of course, be biased by more than 


- Relations in a High School Population,” American _ 12% in any of the respects given above. (Actually, 


an X in front of their names.’ ” The results of this — number of members of the different minori- : 


Journal of Sociology, May 1952. one-third of the “absentees” had dropped out 


; _ #Since choices might include anyone enrolled, of school, so that - about 8% were absent i in the 
regardless of whether he was present or absent on usual sense). 
‘the day of the study, the percentages and computa- — age Criswell, Joan H., “Sociometric Methods in 


(1544) rather than on the 88% who November 1943. This index interprets the 


completed questionnaires. _ A comparison of the per- actual distribution of choices in relation to the dis- 4 


a sonal characteristics of absentees (information sup- tribution which would occur by chance. This is | 


__ plied by school records) with similar characteristics double ratio. given | by the formula shown below. j 


of students in attendance revealed that the absentees This index varies from zero to infinity. A value of eJ 
differed to a statistically significant degree (at the indicates that the in-group has no preference | Sangh 
01 level) from students — present on the day the — way or another between itself and the out-group. 7 
: _ questionnaire was given, in the following respects: © A value of less than 1 indicates that the out-group — 
_ The absentees were characterized by a higher pro-- > preferred, and a value greater than 1 indicates 


portion of (a) non- Jewish Whites and Chinese, (b) _ self- preference or ethnocentrism. For a detailed dis- 


males, (c) scholastic honor society, and (f) persons ae cussion of the mathematical and logical implications y 


§ = parents were not owners, managers, or pro- of the Criswell index, see Paul Lazarsfeld, “Some — 
Re fessional workers. The fact that older students, but 


a ’s classmates is a contributing factor toward _ were few out-group choices, one more or less makes — 


absenteeism. On the basis of our findings on factors _ much difference. If there are already many, wad 3 


aa + associated with ethnocentrism, we should predict index plays down the adding or ‘subtracting ra 0 
EP are less ethnocentric than the average high school _ wie Reported in the following M.A. Theses, Uni 


student. On the basis of our study at another high versity of Washington Library: Marilyn Graalfs, 


school on factors making for unpopularity, it ap- _A Sociometric Study of Chinese Students in a Poly- — 
pears that the unpopularity of absentees is due, in ethnic High School; Virginia Hertzler, A Sociometric — 
part, to certain of their personal and social cher _ Study of Japanese Students in a Polyethnic td 


the results given - ish Students : in a a Polyethnic ‘High School. 


Number of choices given to In- ~eroup Number in In- 
‘Number of choices given to — Number of people in Out- “group 


the question: W hat i is the relative degree of 


‘you 


is defined entirely in terms the -Criswell 


of advisor’s cards which gave most of the index. 


data ( other than answers rs to ‘the choice a second ‘general question which the study 
ions) | for the absent undertook to answer w was the following: 


What characteristics: are associated with 


Notes on the Use of Indices in Social Research, ee 
not those farther along in school, were more likely to (mimeographed, 24 pp., , Department of Sociology, 4 
ec be absent, seems to indicate that being older than University of Washington, Seattle, 1948). “Tf there 
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/BTHNIC GROUPS 


inswer 

ree of 

groups q ‘IBM ‘card was punched giving backs will be specified as ars. 

part- | ground characteristics, and, for each ques- 

er this tion, whether he chose (a) no one, only THE DATA AND DISCUSSION 

.each | other no non- -Jewish hites, or (c) one or more> 
— 1. and Overlapping of Choices. 

‘b) to” out- -group persons. Then cross- tabulations - ‘The ‘students answering the questionnaire 


Were made for each. for chose 3,489 friends, 3,432 leaders, 
self- ‘ground characteristic accor ing to whether partners, and 2,352 dates. 


not. The hypothesis of no- association was of the four questions ¢ did, in fact, , tap differ 


‘then tested for table the Chi- or degrees of sociability. may be 


to whether it ‘was given to the i in- n-group 0 or was aS follows: 
out- “group i. e. other | groups taken as 
whole). Then, as for the majority group, 
the hypothesis that there was no association 
between each characteristic and out- group 

choosing was tested by the Chi- square tech- "Leadership. Dating 

far the most st popular combination | was 


As will appear below, the data when 
It may be that 
students have criteria in mind when 
questions discussed above. of persons with whom to work, 
the principal questions of choice will show namely, (a) someone they like— a friend, es 


that the first three questions pose hypotheti- 


sks for information about an an actually exist- quality” desired in a leader, hence th the high — 


ng situation. Also, the Telationships | of cs duplication of choices for work partners and Re 


leadership, -work- -partnership, dating, and jeaders. On the other hand, only compara-— 


friendship were selected on the hypothesis ie tively infrequen itly do | students appear 


_ that each of their relationships arouse differ- that the person desired for leadership must | 
ent degrees: of in-group and | out-group atti- 


~ tudes. That i is, we were interested to discover - do they feel that they would care to date oe 


tions whether and ‘to what e extent (a) in-group with the person they have chosen for leader- 
Some attitudes vary to the ‘Telationship ship. Likewise, find that the 


ren,” 


‘ap all groups show highest ethnocentrism on a 
dating a and lowest « on choice of leaders? What it 
the social distance (as ‘measured 


The relatively low number of of 
is probably attributable to several considerations: 


Tin case of the minorities, (on account of loyalty to only one date by refusing to name more 
oy. their relatively small numbers) choices rather than z than one choice on this question. (4) The dating 
choosers were classified according to the same clas- question ‘was regarded as more personal than the 
asf - Sifications as were employed in the majority grou 
‘This might result i in the figur 


the individual made an out- -group ¢ choice or aber ~ Some evidence of the degree t to which ae ae, 


5 and someone will get the work 
al situations, whereas th the fourth question — The latter fer may also be a principal: 


4 
tions, 
‘iswell 
4 ‘ groups the technique 
groups tecanique’ the same or different persons on each ques- 
study | _ used was similar enough to allow a compari- 
wing: 
what 
small 
inori- 
sis of 
6 
non- 
tually, 
‘d out 
in the 
— 
2 one | 
roup. 
group 
3 
there | patible with the best work relationship. OS 
fone 
Uni- ) Lhe younger p has hot yet become mvoive 
nalfs,  ___ group in ea¢ relationships into _ in this relationship. (2) A number of students indi- Pe ia 
— 
jetric 
High 
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Chinese 
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ELL) SELF PREFERENCE FOR Eacu Erunic Group ON 


Ethnic Group 

Non- Jewish i 


ame person in 


“the role of both friend and date.® four covered 74 
of the. 10,139 total choices made, there 


i e., all the indices are more than 1.0). 
“were (a) 8,120 cases in which the individual oy We find the lowest ethnocentrism is shown 
| chosen on only one question by the same by Jews i in choosing leaders, and the greatest 


"chooser. This: indicates that the questions by “Negroes i in choosing friends. ‘It may be 


used were rather effective in ‘distinguishing — that Jews, being relatively popular with ‘the 


4 je different roles and the extent to which differ- test of the School, a are friendly in return, 


is ent persons are ‘thought of as best fulfilling "while Negroes, who were very infrequently q 


in par 


et 
hites 


Ethnic Grou] 
of Choose! 


Leadership 
Non- -Jewis 


individual was chosen on two questions by taliated by making f few out-group choices of 


\ ae different roles. (b) In 1,724 cases the same chosen a as friends by the other bt 


the same person; in 280 cases 1 the same friends. Tf so, however, the ‘Negroes appeal 


i individual was chosen on three questions by to have over- compensated i in their retaliation - 
the person; and (d) in only 15 cases because they were conspicuously more dis- 


questions” by the sam ‘same ‘person. . The most 


leadership- work- friendship; 194 cases below. (But see footnote 11 for an importan 

occurred. qualification of of conclusions from Tabl 
The | Choices of the Diferei 
Groups on Each of the Four Questions. The The tank of +h ethnic group with» re- 
general index of self- -preference for each of = 


groups (as against a all outsiders 


‘Table 1. Every ethnic gt group ) showed a ethnocentric on all questions, and Neg roes 


Work 
Negro 
 Non- Jewish White Non- Jewish White 


“relatively, ethnocentric. The relative position _ 
of the other ‘groups varied from question to a 


pated to represent a friend. However, 
- data indicate that this is not necessarily so among +7 


study. There is reason to believe that the words = in choosing leaders but the least ethno- 
“date” and “friend” represent to these high school centric in choosing friends. 
_ students at least , rather exclusive categories of dif- | 
_ ferent types. For example, friends are chosen pre- 
f dominantly from among persons of the same sex; i 


. groups is shown in Table 3. For each ‘ethnic 
dates are, of the other sex. 


the same individual chosen on all f four posed to avoid choosing friends among | other 
groups than these other groups avoided 
common three- -question ‘combination was choosing Negroes as ‘friends, as will appear 


ct to their ethnocentrism on each ch of the 4 
four questions is shown in Table 2. 
taken together) on each question is given in We find that: Jews are relativ ely non-— 


Relative friendliness among. the ethnic 


Negro 
Work 


Jewis 


Chinese 


Japanese» 


‘Dating 
Non-Jewis 
Chinese 
Japanese 


Jewish 

Negro 
Friendship 
Non-Jewis 
Chinese 
Japanese 


Jewish 


school students of the type included in this hites, , who the most ethnocentric 


‘g 
group on och the four out- 


— 
— 
H QuEsTION | are rar 
TABLE. 
— 
— 
a 
| 
Chinese 
Negro 
q 
— 
4 
Japanese 
| 
were 
| frien 
| the 
| 
also 


in For on 1 leadership Whites Jews liked 
other best (next to themselves) all -ques- 
Ww hites with respect to Chinese was 18. tions. Japanese liked Chinese e best, (next to 
with re respect to Japanese 25. 3; with r respec lew Wi friends and second only to 
to Jews 6.0; and with respect to Negroes 6. 5. 
‘Therefore, we can say Jewish 
Ranking From Mest- Liked to Least- Liked ‘of Each Group by Group in Stub of Table 
Non-Jewish White Jewish (6 0) 


“Giimese Non-Jewish White (2, Negro (6. 
 Non-Jewish White (2.0) Chinese (4.4) 


Non-Jewish White (5. Jewish (26. Japanese (36. 9) 


Non-Jewish White (0. 9) Negro (5. 


Chinese % __Non-Jewish White (9.5) Japanese (12 3) Negro (87.0) 
Non-Jewish White (4. 9) Chinese (5.3) 


_Non-Jewish Jewish (6. 9) Chinese (22.9) Negro (102.6) ‘Japanese 2) 
| Non- Jewish White (27. Jewish (62 4) Negro* 
Japanese Non- Jewish White (9.0) Chinese (9.3) Jewish (62 0) Negro* i 
— Non-Jewish White (2 6) Chinese (27 0) 
-Jewish Wi White (4. Chinese (6 5.4) ‘ Japanese (1 6) Negro (12.6) 


Japanese (33. Jewish (55.7) Non-Jewish White 2) Negro (179. = 


Chinese (22.8) >! Non-Jewish White (57 A) Jewish (76.1) (81.8) 
Jewish 5 Non- -Jewish White (13. 5) Chinese (23.5) Japanese (57.2) Negro (126. 
3 Nero Non-Jewish White (61 0) Jewish (72 2) _ Japanese (132 
; Table reads: For leadership Non-Jew ish shanos prefer, among the minority groups, Jews first, Negroes 


a : * The asterisk indicates that no inn at all we re given to that group by the group i in stub | of table 
7 


Whites like Jews best (or dislike | least), themselves), as friends and dates, 
Negroes second, Chinese third, and Japanese best” as work partners, s, and less than any — 


group on leadership, work, and dating, but | te easy to explain is the marked antipathy 
_ which Japanese and Jews showed each other 


ll ti 
friendship. Negroes were second highest in ew fact beth 


groups value s scholastic success and also that 


choices of leaders but ve ittle chosen on are the two in 
the other three questions 


also 0 disliked—by al: 


4 were chosen frequently on 


= 
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leaders n most frequently from ‘the n 


es, next to their own group. Non. 


shows that leaders, “work -part- hites chose leaders from among 


ners, and dates, non-Jewish W hites showed frequently, next to themselves. The 3 
_ more prejudice toward Japanese, Jews, and Japanese were re proportionally least chosen as 


Negroes than these minorities showed to- 


ward them. ‘But in choosing friends, non- 


of the prejudice of ‘the 


leaders by all the groups, ‘perhaps in part 4 


because they had d been away in relocation 


study in the length of time since 


minorities non-Jewish White. » return | had not been able to establish 


(Noo- Jewish | W. hite prejudice toward. Chi- 
nese was” greater than Chinese prejudice 
toward non- -Jewish White leadership, 


equal on work, ar and less on and f riend- 


that the minorities desire more contact | 
the majority group than as desired in 
(as evidenced | the minorities’ lower 
-self- -preference on the first three [hypotheti- 
al ] questions); but in the actual situation i 
_—friendship—they do not choose from the 


“majority group as frequently, (relatively) as 


Majority choose from the minorities. 


may be due to over- -compensation for 
received when making overtures 
the “majority in other relations. Extreme 
ethnocentrism « on the part of m minorities in the 
choice of friends may | be a sort of defense 
- mechanism from the ethnocentrism of other — 
groups in other relationships. 
AS regards ‘the choices by specific ethnic” 
groups, 
ras only a single case did members. ‘of 
group prefer a specific out- -group to” 
a themselves, and then only on the leadershi 3 
yo p 


— This was the case of Jews indicat- 


| ing a small degree of preference | (Criswell 


Index .9, Table 3) for non-Jewish Whites a as grou 


other minority groups chose 


186 Non- Jewish Whites who filled 
questionnaires, 466, or 59.3 per cent, did not choose | 3 
_ even one minority person on any of the four ques- 
tions. Since non-Jewish Whites constitute 59 ‘per 


cent of the school enrollment, the probability of one eS 


choice going to a non-Jewish White is .59 if chance 
alone were operating. But the students made an 
‘average of | 9.2 choices. Therefore, the chance prob- 
ability of one student choosing only non-Jewish — 
Whites is (.59)®-? or .0039. Multiplying by 786 (the 
‘ number of non- -Jewish Whites who filled out ques- — 
tionnaires) we find that by chance only 3.07 


, than 466) would have made no out-group choices 


The difference between 3 and 466 represents in a 
sense a measure of the “consciousness of kind” 
among: the non-Jewish Whites. 


themselves in the ‘political life of the school. 
Every group ranked the Negroes second or 
third in preference rank ‘in their choice of 
leaders. These results may be explained, < , at 
least in part, by the fact that there were 
the school two exceptionally popular be 
boys prominent in school activities. wie. 
‘Comparison of In-group and Out- -group 
Choosing o on the Four Questions. All 
ity groups were least ethnocentric in choos- 
ing leaders, but became progressively ethno- — 
centric in choosing work partners, dates, and 
friends. On the other hand, the n non- -Jewish 
White Majority were least ethnocentric. in 
choosing friends, showed an increased but 
equal degree of ethnocentrism in choosing - 
leaders 


and work partners, and showed their 


highest degree of ethnocentrism in choosing CE 


_ One pos ssible explanation of this difference 


dates. 


between the majority and the minorities 
this re respect might be that the majority, feel-_ 


ing secure in its status, can afford the | luxury uf 


of uninhibited choice of friends, regardless" 


of the minority status of these friends. The me 


‘minorities, however, do not reciprocate by 
corresponding» freedom in choosing friends~ 
from the white majority or from other out- 
groups. The freedom of choice of friends on ; 
the part of the majority group does not ex- 
tend, however, to the choice of ‘dates, 


which relationship they show greater er ethno- 


-centrism than Jews and Japanese, but less 


the Negroes and the Chinese. 


least part of the explanation of these 
results may be found in the fact that while 


the questions regarding leaders , work part-— 


ners, and dates are ‘hypothetical (“Tf you 
“could have a date with anyone in this school — 
would you choose?””) whereas the 
question a regarding irjende asks for a present 


fact (“Who best -friends?”).. ‘For 


"whatever reason (feelings « of insecurity, de- 


liberate cultivation of ethnocentrism, etc. ); it 


in 
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emains a significant fact that our w data show, — i CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NON-JEWISH 
or all minorities, a greater ethnocentrism in a WHITES WHO MADE OUT-GROUP CHOICES in 


the choice of friends than is shown by the and ceight- tenths per of the 


‘majority group. It may be that the “mete Jewish White group chose members 
fact of being consciously a member of out-group for leaders. Twenty-six per 
minority causes one to draw together with cent of ‘these out- “group choosers were males, 
cation | other numbers of that 1 minority, and that — 12.6 per cent females (difference ‘significant 
me of this tendency becomes more pronounced as as . at 05 level). Similar results (23 per cent and j 
the minority is smaller in size. That is, 13.9 per cent) were found on the question * a 
ethnocentrism a sort of struggle for pa partner. On the dating question, the per 
cultural survival, becoming more intense as- cent of out- -group choices falls to about 


2 the survival is threatened.} cent for both Sexes with ‘no significant 


4. Characteristics Associated w. 4 difference in per cen cent of male female 


4 Group ' Choosing. In spite of the | general pref- _ choosers. The lowest ethnocentrism is found 
S erence of each ethnic group for leaders, work Ee among b both sexes in choosing fr friends (males oh 
c?, partners, dates, and friends drawn from their 28. 8 per cent, females 15 per cent) again — 
own group, each o: of the ethnic groups chose with Statistically significant difference 


some of ‘these associates from ou out- groups. between the sexes. 
This raises ‘the question: Within each ethnic (1). Of the twenty- eight factors tested 
group, h , how do persons who make ¢ out: “groups five were not significantly associated with 
x choices differ from those who make. only i in- Po out -group choosing by either sex, on n any o} of 
group choices? For reasons of space only the the four a These five factors were: + 
most general conclusions presented be- church attended, church activities partici- 


pated in, ‘membership in Masonic organiza 


tions, ‘membership in “Y sponsored organ- 


ancestors frend only 


fication to the statement italicized should 


namely, that the frequent mutual out- group (2) None of the factors was 
choosing between the two white groups operates to associated with h out-group choosing by both Raat: 
give them relatively low indices of ethnocentrism, sexes on all four questions. The most ney 


which increase if the non-Jewish White significant factors were member- 
Jewish groups are combined. For example, the = 


_ Criswell index for the white group as a whole rises 
if to 45 on dating, as against 14.7 and 3.7 (Table 1) 4 clusive club. Such membership is, “among a 
pe for Non-Jewish Whites and Jews respectively. The groups and both sexes, associated with ethno- 
ethnocentrism index (Criswell) on the other ques- _centrism, with one minor exception, namely, ; 
tions is affected only relatively slightly by the com- in : the cz case e of females choosing leaders. In all 


bination of the Jewish with the other white group. 
A combination of the Japanese and Chinese other groups and relationships was a 
in reducing their ethnocentrism index on all ques- _ Significant positive association etween 1 not 

tions. Of course this does not contradict the a belonging to art 
reported above, but does indicate that the pro- 
nounced line of cleavage on ‘dating, at at least, is 
12 The full data comprising some 32 tables out- -group on all four questions if he 
210 computed chi-squares are available in Lenore — - did not belong toa fraternity or indeed (b) 
Dickson, op. cit. To answer the question stated 5 to any club at all outside of school and (c) if 


above, the out-group choosers and the in-group — he lived in a census — characterize ed by a 
choosers of each ethnic group were compared, by 


om sex, on each of 28 categories representing sub- classes a 
of the following characteristics: = 


Age and school class ‘mother wor orking, student 1 working part- — liv- 
2. Nationality (Did ancestors come only from 


Northwestern Europe or did they come status a as determined by : 11 11 indices) 
some other part of the world?) 
Membership in organizations (School, Intelligence — intellectualism (Membership in 
a other organization outside of mn ‘an scholastic honor society and plan to attend col- 


ship” in la fraternity, sorority, or other 
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become increasingly aware of the cleav- 
(4) None of which exist in the adult world and 


significantly associated with adjust their own behavior to conform. 


choosing by the girls on all questions. __ — Nationality. For both sexes on all . 


was 


(5) The factors: chosen for study seemed four questions no significant difference was 
to function ‘much better in 1 differentiating fou nd between the extent | of the out-g “group 


those who chose e only no! non- -Jewish wi hites try a as s Northwestern European as compared | 


than i in 1 similarly differentiating between the | with ancestry from some other part of the 


in n Organizations. In 23 


in ‘organizations made tor | 


tests. Even excluding the | 88 tests s pertaining ig et ethnocentrism—that_ is that members 


og characteristics of the census tract in on. oe 
ke ear student lived, the ratio is still 24 significant 

a factors | for the boys and only 14 for the girls. organizations, we find 23 out of 37 tests 
The significance of of the seven significant. This relationship was especially 


_ principal characteristics here tested for their pronounced in the cases of membership in 


Excluding # the ‘16 tests pertaining to church 


association: with out-group choosing by the the more intimate social groups (sororities 


non- -Jewish Whites may | be summarized as and fraternities). data | appear to con- 


follows: firm the common sense generalization that 


(1) Sex. pst all questions but dating, boys ¢. membership in an in- group, the essence of 


™ _ than the girls were. To explain this phenome- $ of choice i in out-groups. There was one nota- 


_ Perhaps boys were less bound by convention — choosing leaders, it was the members, not the 


hypotheses may be advanced. ble. exception to this finding; among girls in 


bos boys t may feel more secure and may not be | r choices. Since membership in the honor so- 


so fearful of losing their own prestige ciety is determined by how well a student 
does in his studies rather than by his inter- ; 


choosing persons of lower social “status. 
- Again, it may be that boys | of high s school a; age ests or friendships, this. finding i is not actenlly 
ate less mature than girls, and it has been =. exception to the rule stated above. _ 


were more likely to make out- -group choices which is exclusiveness, must limit freedom — 


than girls, hence, more likely to disregard non-members, of the scholastic honor r society 
taboos against inter-ethnic contact. is 4 who were m more likely” to make out- “group 


shown that the younger (i. e., less mature) Socio- Economic Status. Fifteen dif. 


are more likely older ones ferent measures of socio-economic status | (11 
_ choose 1 from the out-group. Another signifi- — __ of them ecological) were tested for each sex 


cant consideration may be ‘the fact that a on each of the four questions. Of the 60 


sn tests for boys, 45 showed a significant asso- 


“a organizations outside of school, for it hes ciation between low status” and out-group 
been shown that ethnocentrism is positively choosing. But of the 60 similar tests 


correlated v with membership i in such clubs. 


‘question, a ‘chi- -square test was groes were more to out- -group 


first to age and then | to class, a total of six- choices than those living elsewhere. T his 
7 chi-square tests. In nine of these seems to indicate that all girls are bound by 


os found the younger, _ lower school-class stu- As the social proprieties, but only boys of high 
dents significantly more likely make status tend to be similarly restricted. ‘There 

out- group choices ‘than were their “older, are many possible reasons why high socio-— 
junior-senior classmates. This” finding that economic status might be correlated with high 
ethnocentrism increases with age has already ethnocentrism: (a) Students living in poorer 
been pretty well established in other ethnic — neighborhoods come into contact with mor 
studies. T The explanation usually (b) mothers who work 
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AMONG ETHNIC GROUPS | 


the home cannot “supervise. years rs of age, (c) freshmen and nd sophomores, 
~ children’s choices of friends as well as house- £ (d) persons | not belonging t to > organizations, , 7 


wives can; and (c) students who have. jobs and boys—but ‘not girls!|—with low 


“themselves do not have time or other re- socio- economic status. 


mic 


seen, to. restrict frequency OUT-GROUP CHOICES BY THE 


The characteristics of out- -group choosers 
mong» the minorities | can best e presented 


in with the findings of the p pre- 


vit] 

and Minority ‘Students. In choosing work 

partners, dates, and friends, boys who lived a 
of in census tracts which had a high percentage — 
of Negroes or other minorities were Tess 

ethnocentric than those living in other areas. significant at 05 level). 

But on leadership, composition ion of ) Sex. Except for the apanese, 

& boy’ neighborhood was not significantly were less ethnocentric than girls i in all the 


associated with his ethnocentrism. This may ethnic groups. This was especially gidthed } in 
here they were si 


or te antly less s ethnocentric than girls or on all four — 


amoun 
chosen; therefore, the amount of contact questions. 


erson has with the out-group will not Class. With respect. school “class, 


fluence his leadership _ choices, but ma Y findings for non-Jewish Whites were in direct 


a 
in 
have a considerable effect on his” othe contrast with those for the minorities. 


choices. The number of Negroes or ‘members non- -Jewish W White gr oup i it was the freshman 
of other minorities living i ina neighbor- 


and sophomore students rather than juniors 
or seniors who were more likely to make ie 


The group» choices; the _ Minorities, out- 
“per cent 0 egroes in the census tract was or 


: group choices were most often made by 

_ positively correlated with the tendency of upperclassmen. “However, ‘this tendency for 

make choices of w work minority juniors s and seniors to make more 


: partne out-group choices than freshman and sopho- 


were inconclusive on this subject. Of 15° work, and dating; class 


ade, only three showed a significant and» ethnocentrism of minorities were not 
ee of association. Girls belonging to the significantly associated on friendship. These 
scholast honor society chose out- “group findings indicate that all students, regardless 
leaders ‘significantly — than” did non- of w whether they belong to the majority or to 
e ‘members, and boys who did not plan to at- 2 


tend college chose out- -group co-workers and — on prestige questions, as they advance <— 


- friends significantly 1 more than did the other — school. In other words, as they mature, , they 
hors. There seems to have been a definite 
4 acknowledge, and hence reinforce, the pres- 
demarcation between leadership and the tige of the established leaders 
‘other three questions. Intelligent ‘or intel” (3) Age. In general” the same 
 Iectual students seem to be more likely” to _ noticed with respect to class were found true 
valuate leadership — qualities without preju- for the different age groups. In the majority 
- However, this does not seem to carry lower (school) class an 


into the more intimate situations, students were most likely to make out- group 


2 due to the fact that t choosing a leader is the Negro group w 
ot ba ased on personal contact with the per- car 


n 
p 


n 
S 


‘basis. upper (school) class and older students who 
summarize: Among the non- Jewish the most out-group choices. one 
White there was a tendency for groups with exception was that “middle- Jews 


group choices. significantly y more frequently ones to choose non-Jews as leaders. __ 


an was the case in the population asa (4) ‘Church Attended. factor was 


ores was tru onl on the prestig ues- 
mores true y eq 


minority, give more choices to the majority, 


t may be noted, are usually choices, in the Minority groups, it was: the 


tl e following characteristics to make out- “more likely than either older or ‘younger 
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y for the ethnic ‘group which 7 find class and ag ge. 


tudes: 
toware 


Jews. Logically enough, it was the | Jews -centrism Jew ish W bites, and the 
se pers did not attend church who were least lesser er the ethnocentrism of the minorities. 
‘in religion. after graduation and office- holding 

Offfice- Holding. Non- Jewish W "Whites laced tentatively in this class. 
who not hold offices were more likely Non- Jewish W hites who planned to go to 

than officers to. “make -group choices. . college and Chinese who did not plan on 

‘There was no significant association between — college tended to be more ethnocentric than . 
-out- “group choosing and office holding i in the e their opposites; and non-Jewish White offi 4 

minority group groups except t that Japanese officers cers, Japanese non- on-officers also tended to be 

were more likely than n non-officers to choose ‘ethnocentric. 

dicts the findings for the majority group. CONCLUSION 

(6) Participation i in 1 School Activities. The extent to which the c con- 


Members of school organizations were more> clusions reported. above are applicable 
ethnocentric than members if they were 


Other populations i in n contemporary American 
non-Jewish White, Japanese, » OF Negro, Tess = society, or, for that m matter, to o other r cultures x | 
Chinese, and in other times. and places, ‘is: of course a 
equally Jewish matter to be « determined by specific studies. 

Plans After Graduation. Non-Jewish To ‘some extent the apy applicability of the find- 


White b intended at ings of the present study to other populations 
more nocentric than other may | be ‘inferred from data i in the voluminous 


Chinese who plan to go to college w were less literature dealing with | different aspects” of 
the subject. 18 The specific factual findings | 


ethnocentric than other Chinese. “Plans after 
graduation and out- -group choosing not and d conclusions fro from ‘the present study have 
been stated in the previous section. The fol- 


ee associated for non- -Jewish W! White | te girls, Japa- 

Jews, and Negroes. 

bas the ab lowing points may be regarded as partly a 
asis of a e can restatement of these conclusions, partly 


roughly classify our factors into two groups: estion of hy potheses for further study 
those which make for ethnocentrism in SUBBE yp & 


the “majority and minorities, and P va vations on | 
group choosing in the ) There probably isn o such thing as 


In the first class, we would d definitely ethnocentrism c prejudice i general. Ethno-- 


Sex. Girls were ‘more > ethnocentric than centrism or prejudice probably i is alway 
attitude toward specific 1 relationships (eg g. sa 


the Negro in the South may be ae 


ru 


ps here tested 


towar t e majority e.g. Negto:s atti 
Tonged to school organizations to be less | 


Robin bin M. 
_ may be due to the fact that members of the obin M. Williams, Jr, The Reduction o 


Tensions: A Survey of Research on Prob- cer 
-strictly-Chinese Cathay club (which prob- of Ethnic, Racial, and Religious Group Rela- in Indu 


bly 1 wields strong influence) were classified — tions. Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 1946), ! 

the class of factors which make items.) See also among more recent studies | of 
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: SELECTIVE ASSOCIATION AMON 
toward Whites as friends) and (b) ant others, just what 


_ toward other minorities: (e. g., the attitude of discriminations they are out to abolish, and 


Jews toward | Japanese. and vice versa), what degree of such discrimination 


orities. 

olding exhibit ‘ethnocentrism of various s degrees as s largely romantic movements dedicated to 
class. ward the different minorities, there is reason _ the abolition of the universal phenomenon of 
go to to believe that this same non- Jewish White selective as association (“discrimination”, “prej- 


“group also exhibits similar or higher degrees. udice” , unrequited love, etc. as suffered 


of exclusion against particular grot groups or particular r minority. To the extent, also, 


classes within their own non-Jewish White that a particular minority is unwilling them- 


group. “For example, a small group of selves to abstain from the same types of dis- 

io ‘students from an ‘exclusive residential area crimination as | that of which they complain, 

| showed as great enthocentrism with ‘respect — they merely place t themselves i in the unfortu- ri 
_ to the rest of the non- -Jewish White group as nate position . of Sao — aki rg 


4 they showed toward some of the minorities. Pe and immunities. 


on should also be directed at exclusive 4 be guided | by more intensive inquiry into the 

ae prejudicial behavior within different strata precise » nature of the relationships that exist — 
ik of the majority group. Also, the question may _ with reference to the norms accepted by all 
q be raised as to the justi ification of campaigns parties. Two questions | would appear to be sy 

ont on behalf of minorities who themselves prac- ul relevant: (1) Is the discrimination com = 


E* tice a higher degree of discrimination a against r plained of greater or more unwarranted than — 


4 the majority group or against other minori- — that practiced against other particular classes Bae rs 


than is practiced against themselves. within the ma jority group? If not, should the 
5, It may be, of course, that the « discrimina- _ proposed reform be equally ‘concerned about 
_ tions of the minorities against the majority, — Hes these other discriminations? (2) Is the dis- 
nounced, is relatively to the | com- nized by the existing laws, mores, , and 

munity, as compared with converse institutions as Clearly within the province 
situation. ‘But any comprehensive study of personal “preference and choice? ‘The denial 


discrimination, and toa minority for ethnic or racial reasons of 


various groups 


ciates it in these { primary group 
is quite as fully guaranteed by our laws and cae 
constitutions as is the ‘right of citizens t 


vote. Indeed, there is much evidence that 


forbidden in high schools, the data on choice of primary 


their membership was unreliable. Nevertheless, associates is vital both to personal -_adjust- 

well indices for groups admitting membership in ‘ment and to satisfactory rou functionin 
‘sororities and fraternities show definite y grou 
entrism. See also Orvis Collins, “Ethnic Behavior 
in Industry” American Journal ad Sociology, (Jan. 
1946), 51:293-298, for a striking case of discrimina- in their most absurd form m by school fraterni- 
4 @ — against a white group. The flagrant discrimina- ties and sororities, are. probably a ae 

ion of Irish against “ Yankees” reported by many community standpoints. As long» 


4s precisely of the same type which when it occurs 
to certain organized minorities becomes the basis as such organizations we. tolerated, however, 


fraternal: organizations, represented perhaps 


against each other, even when it is pro- crimination in question of a character 1 recog- 


produc ctivity. At the same time some 
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| 4 basic concept of “in-group”, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE\ 
exactly the same ‘discriminations that be- exemption from it peration against them- 


ntal conflict i in q 


| st be dap the at 


absurd on. to abolish the wet- oF throughout this paper, as well as many 
ness of water ¢ oldnes: » and would be 
-exclusiveness is the ¢ essence yr or- 
ganizations, as indeed it is inherent in the out that the prion ag such a goal in- | 
attempts to volves a a cost in the incidental abandonment 
abolish the discriminatory behaviors that of that set of privileges or freedoms which 
constitute exclusiveness and at the same time today constitutes the ‘discriminatory behav-— 
‘defend the “ freedom” of such association is ior. For it “Must not be forgotten that hese 
self- -contradictory 21 and ‘ridiculous. behaviors constitute values to th who 
he first t step in a scientific to practice the behavior. As such, the issues of 4 


for any group (1) to desire to maintain out. to another case reconciling 
an exclusive group identity of any kind, and choosing between conflicting values. 


at the same time (2) to expect no differential (5) The particular “respects in 
(discriminatory) behavior toward ‘itself on highly ethnocentric personalities di differ from” 7 
the basis of precisely the entity the Tess ethnocentric ‘more re intensive 


abolish either the fact of conflict or the de- ight factors included in he present study. 
aa of doing what may be done about - _ These factors were selected chiefly becaus 


it, through education , agitation, legislation, of their objectivity a and availability, 2 and c con 


“etc. Recognition of the basic nature of the sequently their suitability for statistical 


hae! problem, however, , affords the only sound study. In addition, there is needed intensive — 
_ basis for action. Action which seeks to ad- study of the pathologically ethnocentric per- f 
“vance mutually exclusive values simply “sonality by whatever methods promise. to 


Thus w we — confronted with ‘the unpl leas- tionably e exist in different. persons regarding 


a ant fact t that every gain in ‘the abolition « of their willingness: to choose ; associates | from 
prejudice may ‘represent a a value sacrificed 


particular: out-groups. Also, ‘the degree of 
on some other front. The ‘right of a a group to 


: x ethnocentrism which in a given culture at +3 
exclude 1 from a housing area (from clubs, — given time is regarded as a problem r needs to 


‘ 
fraterizing, etc.) carefully specified, because e ac 
what atever cl assincation of people they wish amount of ethnocentrism. is a norma 


to exclude, for whatever reason or lack of 
‘mecessary ingredient of all group up life, i.e., it 
1, may | be neither “rational”, “just”, 


is the basic characteristic that differentiates 
tic”, or conducive to eey om group from another and thus is funda- 
1 good d feeling. Yet, to them mental to social structure. Ethaocentrism 
 (“discrimination,” ‘prejudice’ is, thee 
fore, ‘Not in itself necessarily to be regarded 


freedom which is still more highly valued 


_ by nearly everyone, including most t of ee 
minority, the race, the religious or ethnic 

groups which object to practice See, example, the analysis of the conflict 
operates: against. themselves. In short t, they proposed Federal Fair r Employment Practices 


2 ce Bert with the Bill of Rights, Commentary of Donald R. 
= too, value the principle o of freedom ode ate on S 94, (Pamphlet, To the Senate Com- __ 


mittee on Labor and Oct. 10, 1947) 


«4 
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CAUSAL ANALYSIS IN THE PREDICTION OF ATTRIBUTES 


under g conditions, or at least (b) is ‘not. 
of it (a) is func- regarded by a society as” a problem in the 
_ tional for social survival and satisfaction sen sense > of requiring community action. . The 
amount discrimination that has been 

See Percy Black and Ruth D. Atkins, “Con to exist in the present tie ex- 


TOWARD IN THE PREDICTION 


ri is the thesis of this me that correlation in tomes of how any individual would vo te), ih 
analysis can be much more effec- could then be known at the second election 
et tive for predictive 5 purposes if at the same by merely inferring that it would be the same oa ne 
time some attention is paid to the principles — as that of the sample, e except for mite ‘an 
of causation. An attempt will be made to errors. 
"point out the ‘commonly neglected logic that W hen they predict at all, , sociologists | usu- 
underlies the prediction attributes (un- ally not only try to predict. what is going to 
measured traits or events), and a simple happen in a complex situation over which 

index will be derived of the power of an they” have no control, but they also ‘seldom 
experience table (defined below) t to | predict derive their predictions from the results of 

individual under stable causal ‘controlled experiments that seem most likely 


simplest model for prediction is, of the latter, they would still have to to predict 


“course, the r repetition of a fully controlled - from 0 one causal system to an more or r less — 


- predicted will be the result of a known ae allow for the ‘differences. In all of. this, suc- 

tested system of causes, and no ‘other. To | cess, apart from chance, depends upon the 
impose this model on the prediction of voting a use of causal relationships, : as well as repre- 

behavior, we e would h have to imagine a popu- s sentative sampling. 

lation of voters having a certain distribution Election pollers predict t the vote 

of attitudes and subjected to a particular set from statements of voting intention. This is . 
of political influences, which (unrealisti- justified only i if such statements are causally 
cally) underwent n no changes whatever be- _telated ‘to voting behavior. ‘The accuracy of a 


: ‘sample of voters could be drawn from on oe reliability of the relationship, and some 
population, their voting behavior re- estimate of i it must be made before : any f faith 


nce the voting behavior of the total popula- 

ion, in terms of the percentage that would 

ote, say, Democratic (but not s Lan to ‘vote; ‘and 

- * Revision of a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Midwest Sociological Society held in Des © City d. Fo 
Moines, Iowa, . April 13, 1951. This methodological! connecte or 
article grew out of a study of political behavior in example, voting behavior might be predicted — 


Madison, Wisconsin, which was supported more: accurately the subjects’ ‘party 


grant from the University of W affili ation or their acquaintance with h election 


conditions with which the” event is most 
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forming) c conditions have already 


= all Such a sample may be taken by the so- -called 
" tions that suggest themselves, and screening quota method, or by the more recent area - 4 
them down to the smallest effective number probability method.? In; any case, certain 
Systematic studies employing correlation of the members of the sample 
techniques, occasionally aided by special that seem to be related to the event to be — 
oe methods such as multiple factor analysis, but predicted Pad of behavior) | are investigated, — 
with little attention to ) causation as such, generally by interview. These characteristics 

have already been made toa limited extent (intent to vote D,R or | O in Table 1), which 
in some sociological areas, e.g. _ prediction of should be causal i in nature, are arranged by q 
success i in 1 marriage and ‘on | parole, and | pre - columns i in an experience table, so that the e . 
_ diction of juvenile delinquency; but the best = characteristics or r causal ‘conditions « are ‘ 
_ known election pollers, a at Teast before 1948, bs _ presumably present in | only one column and 
have aapeeentiy regarded such procedures a as : absent from all others ; and the members of = 


the sample are distributed among the col- 


used in umns to their 


of forms, with scoring devices especially pop- no ¢ 
ular the essential | logic i in t the case of attri-- “the (actual voting behavior D, R,¢ 
— can best be shown bya contingency or ss. are recorded in the proper rows | of eac 
‘he experience table is then com- 
plete 


revisions. the is representa 


a the ideal method of the controlled ene | 


of Intent to Vote ments are now present in each must 
be kept constantly i in mind. This means that 
the consequences which seem ba follow from ~ 

a specified causal system in ina a given column 

may be wholly or partly due to unreco nized 
“he factors. It is accordingly always necessary to a 
think in terms of the results of a defined 


Taking the controlled experiment as the causal associates, rather than in terms of the 


_ ideal design, the sample on which an experi- former alone. A partial compensation for this 
ence table is based should consist | of alarge lack of ‘control over the variables in the 


number of individuals drawn at random from experience table is to try to discover as many 
a defined population, and assigned at ran- — 1 as possible of the ten ibe | causes present in 


6 


> 


om equally, or by matching, to ) the two | or 4 column, and to segregate or control t lem 


5 
more columns of the table, before the several E by ‘subdivision of ‘the column. This” ae 
causal systems, each acting within its own ; experimental approach may t be thought of a 
column, are allowed to operate. Because the 

‘contro e experimen is still rare in socio- 1 See reference 4 at en 
logical research, some compromise ° with this 
ps ‘more ‘rigorous | model is usually necessary. — philosophical argument about the meaning and a 
The ‘common method is to draw 8 large reality of a cause. The term is used in a purely 
sample from a defined population ie San pragmatic or operational sense, to refer to a set of | 


f voting ag t t _ conditions that is believed, with reason, to be partly __ 
OF voung age in a cer ain city as given - or completely sufficient or necessary for the occur- 


™), which of the | Pertinent causal 


— 


_~—swoting intent, than from a statement of v ee 
 =singintent alone, 
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place 
ness” 
one 
event 
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F ATTRIBUTES 7 
an 1 attempt to 1 a comples past (Ch quare) method. The expected values, 
“causes, es, followed by a testing of the causes so f,, are calculated and entered in Table 2. 


can a judgment be made regarding 
ness and size of the samples | used, it appears 55 
that the effectiveness of a table which uses 
on or more column— factors to forecast an 
. The presence of a statistically signifi- 64)? (5 — (40 — 
cant relationship within the table; 
(450 — 85)? (10 — 27) (10 — 22) 
co that of a sufficient and necessary cause ie 


~ - 7)? = 367, where 
The pow wer of the table to predict in- 21)? (40 


causal fo i is any frequency in Table 1. For four 
conditions; degrees of freedom 2 of 9 0 A9 j is required 
4 degree of sameness between the at the 5% then relationship in 


causal system producing the experi- ‘Table 1 i is highly significant. | 
ence table and that he 
event to be predicted; 2. Having rejected by | the x 2 test t null 


The extent which the difference be- hypothesis” that chance might 
"apparent association in Table 1 , it is next 


tween the two causal systems. can be 
reduced or allowed for: and "necessary to the logic of causation 
he accumulated record of success reference to an experience table. The 
the table and its revisions. _ discussion will be directed to the problem 
criteria will be discussed In order, predict, produce, or prevent < a given event 
‘and the sections numbered to agree with the & set of events at will. In such a case, it eg 
oe .In the initial s stage ‘of cat cause hunting ; no active part, but are merely by-products 
— row totals are useful as controls. For ex- 2 the systems of causal forces that operate s 
_ ample, in Table 1 it may be asked to what within the columns of an experience table. . 


extent the TOW total 17S was: due to the The row totals are therefore omitted from 


supposed cause, statement of intent to vote the dynamic models, Tables 4 and 5 below, — ee 
If statement of ‘intent had ‘nothing to 


do with voting, except chance _ Where it “is wanted to forecast a percent- 


fluctuations one would expect the proportion age, say a percentage of voters: 
a that voted D to be the same among those - ote D in an election, there are two reasons 
for using the column categories, e. g. state- 


ments of intent to vote D, R, oF O, instead 
n of using the row total ratio, 175/400=.44- 
in Table 1 : (1) the ‘voters who fall in one Me 
column are believed to ‘differ considerably 
these who fall in another column in 


”. said ‘they ii intended to vote D as among 


at least 125— 66=59 
f whatever causal behind their their probabilities of voting in given 
tated intent. V Whether chance could” ‘Tea- and ( 2) the 1 relative numbers ¢ of people 


nably account for a fluctuation as large o shift 
; .% as 59 in the “upper left- -hand cell, and for between the population represented by the 
Corresponding fluctuations in the other cells experience, table and ‘the 


‘Table 1, can n be tested by the usual x x? which a ‘prediction is to made. To 
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cast the | percentage of voters that will vote D ore follow ay If — presence of a 4 
oe in a new election, if the T row of Table 3 condition or set of conditions is always fol- 7 
represents a_ sample of voters taken just owed by the ‘presence of a particular event 
before the Table 1 is an in a column ¢ of the table, there i is indication 


t oo is always followed cE the absence of a a 


a necessary determiner or cause of 
— the event. In sociology, without 
controls, causality must be judged by any 
—— — evidence available. In Table 1, a statement 
125(130) 40 (140) 10(30) ] 1s of intent to vote D may be thought of as a 
150 300 possible cause of voting D, etc., if this s seems 
ei is, of course, anauned here that the , to be justified by social- -psychological or 
frequencies \ w ithin each column of Table other relevant causal It is always i 
a e Portant to know that the supposed cause, 
_ election as in the table. "Granting this, e.g. statement of intent, , Precedes the sup- 
the marginal fraction, 175/400, of Table posed e. . voting, ‘in time. 
head been | used as ‘the prediction, Table 1 shows at once that statement of 
44— 03 ~~ «intent is neither a sufficient nor a necessary 
Therefore, it may be said that the column example, 


4 factor of Table 1 increased the accuracy of 


statement of intent to vote D does not result 


prediction by three percentage points over in voting D, which is required for 
ay . me could have | been done with the row a sufficient cause; and th the absence of a state-_ 
totals. “For the purpose of predicting indi- ment of intent to vote D does not result i in 


vidual behavior, the same reasons apply. voting D, as is for a 
ae ~ forecasting percentage behavior, it - But the value of x° found above re- 
necessary that the columns differ in veals enough relationship in Table 

“frequency. patterns, an that suggest that statement of intent may be 

patterns do not change between the table cause under certain further conditions, e.g. 

Age and the situation to be forecast. It is true in if the respondent’s statement _ accurately ‘ 
this case, as well as in predicting individual | 4 represents his intent, and if nothing happens 
ee behavior, however, that the more the columns _ to change his intent before the election. ion. 

8 differ from one another the more useful iy _ It is evident that Table 1 cannot be “— 


are “relative ‘to the row totals, and this is meet the: criteria of a sufficient and 
reflected in the amount of association be- 

tween the column and row factors in 


q mn (i 
table. one is interested in predicting 


a 


Taste 1 Apyustep TO Maximum 
ra ratios between the frequencies within 
columns s are less likely to vary from one A: 
_ prediction to another. The amount of asso- 
iation 2 an experience table is therefore 
“¢ primary importance for any kind of pre- 
dictive use to which it may be put. 
Be Whatever the amount of association ¥ within — 
a table, the dependability of that association ak, 
_ will rest upon the extent to which the column —s The ca 


The case of predicting past events is not in- 
factor i a cause of of the to be cluded here. 
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a able), the as Table is om It should also be mentio 
in Table 4. The same is also true for the ‘thet there are other possible minimum ‘mod- PS 


i model showing the system with minimum els, althoug zh the writer considers Table 
value for prediction which appears in Table superior to any of them. 
although the fact may be less obvious. It is generally advisable thi that, there should 
which purports to contain a sufficient cause 


Erricency with reference to the same row category. 


This also means that, for example, in. Table 


Statement of Intent columns D and O should not both have 


their maximum frequencies i in row D. When 
rule is ; violated, it may iy be well to. drop 
all of the ‘competing columns but the one 
a most nearly approaching a sufficient causal 

or an entirely new causal system. 


‘This agrees with our warning above by 


should 
art the x" the 1 totals desired to achieve a sufficient cause for each 


he di row, _the table must of course be square. 
it seems to any reader that minimum predic- "Furthermore, a table i in ‘which ‘every column 
tive value should rather be represented by 4 


the expected frequencies of Table. 2, it should ntains a _comp letely_ sufficient will 
automatically contain causes also, 


d from the 

be noticed that this table is derive - o far as that table goes. % Sent hie 

J row totals and has served its purpose -asa 

because a presumed cause appears to be a 
necessary cause e in some particular table, 


utonomousl , as we ell 
this does not mean that it is a necessary 


relation to the other columns of =: 


table. causal system acting within a 
t 
ticular column of = can be. judge ed “row ca egory. position is taken here that 


research experience has amply de trated 
sufficient by the distribution of frequencies that many, if not all, 


t by the dis- 
column only, and no are interested in predicting, e. 


tribution in some other column or columns, 
_ including that of the row totals, where other Vorce, etc., may be ‘the result 
? 


causal systems are also operating. Moreover, 
“the capacity of a table for prediction is a 
function of the differences between the fre- 
cells, being greatest here in Table 4 wher of an 
the diagonal carries all the frequencies, sta 1 conditi P the 
Teast in Table 5 where t e frequencies in causa conditions than any ot 


_ measure of qualitative association now in use. a 


"the e diagonal are identical with those in other a 
2 Thi ] 
cells in the same column. Table 5 reduces to the adv that it 


the power of every ‘column and of "the to of size, aa 
table to. predict individual behavior. which is not true ony contingency 
‘Table 2 ‘columns add nothing. to the coefficient.* The table or subtable of attri- 
value of. the. ‘TOW totals fe for prediction, but: 
any column, taken” separately or the ri row There are two little ‘Teche 
totals do have. some power 0 of individual pre- prow ’s T (ref. 16, p. 70) and Guttman’s coefficient 
iction, which in extreme | cases may , reach (ref. 6, pp. 261-263), which are not restricted by 
ffi Jem he: noticed, however, table size; but ‘neither is geared to cause and effect 
su ‘ y f th d b requirements, ’ T isa coeflicient of 
in the eriva’ ion of the index K’ below, 


> 


as is proper ina causal table, it 4 


basis for the x? test. The logic of causation It should be recognized, however, that 


4 requires that each separate causal system or iq 


cause in general, with reference to a given 


may be tried, depending on the circum- a 
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butes that is not square has 1 no Formula ( 2) is affected by dliferences i 


Tables 4 and 5 represents the > departure Epa 1 — m)/(— (3) 
of of the minimum model from the maximum where pd = ‘percentage of each 
‘model, whereas the : absolute sum of the dif- = ‘in the main diagonal. For Table 1, | 

ferences betw een 1 the cell frequencies of 3125, 150 % 
Tables 1 and 4 represents the 


of | Table 1 from t the same maximum. 


ciency. For Table 1 ay Kk: ~< | 
-[(25+20-++5) + (40-+50+10) + (10 


67)+-(17+17+34) =.68, where K means Absent Total 
efficiency, provided t there i is other 

columns: or table. It must also be 
every event in the table is independent 
‘ Total 
of every other event, e.g. one voter 
hot be by be be 
votes. This is evidently a hard ‘condition general symbol i and 


Similarly, for the three columns (fs — af 


ately, t the indices of predictive efficiency or 
‘Sod sufcient causality are: For the whole t 


Approximate standa rd ‘errors of 

= pling squared of Ke and K’, where i and 

refer to different possible column combi-— 
—1 nations, and C;is th the number of combin 
of. of m columns s taken 2ata time, ar 
= fa — — (epsilom subK squared) 

- number of rows, = 

3 Of fa = frequency in the main 


diagonal from upper left to lower right, 
N- = total table frequency. For Table 1: 
= 3(125) — 150 = .76; 


= 1400) —_ — 
More ‘exactly, 
fall off plied by some measure of relationship or K's 
between the two columns concerned, rather ‘than 


& the diagonal, provides for no separate column analy- ; 
ses, has a zero value in a 2x2 table with a rectangu- using K or K’ as a common multiplier. The latter 
t3 lar distribution in one column and a sufficient | cause is senior the error i is usually 


= 
— 
rable 1 A formula which gives 
= be found as follows. The absolute sum of table, eg. Table | 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
4 
— or eK 
i a x 
Sin 
4 
3- 
ii 
Fo 
paqa + 2K (nipaiqai) (nipaiqaj) 
c= 
|; 
| 


is a “purer” i ; 
ee than x because K is affected by the column ; 
totals, which have nothing to do with causa- 
ans tion. If certain columns contain much larger 
totals than others, and this. holds also 
2 the population to be predicted, K is a better 
4 index of Prediction than K’. But the less ; 
10) + 2 68 _ table and population to be predicte oe 
200(150)( 50) '50(40) 10) less is the need for the column factor, 
=< 


4 hence for XK, which may then well be 


150 150 50 50 Since K is wei ghted and K’ an 
045 separate in a table, the 
very u unlike i in value, K or K’ will obscure 
the true picture of causal relationships i ina 
045, = 045 = 
that 4 26 ) 95 table, and prove less fruitful than a 
study of the K,’s alone. In every 


50 50 


well to compute and | examine the 
p 


before turningto Kor K’, 
“treatment” in a column of an experience 
table, in order to” find” further causes ‘to 
which they are tractable. It is usually pref- 
A us erable in sociological research to regard a 
column as representing a more or | less com- 
system of causes rather than a single 
cause. A column system is then further 
= broken de down, until | adequate causal | control 
= 0 or is achieved. For example, each statement of 
voting intent in a column of Table may 
al subdivided into ‘ “Certain” and “ 
tain, meaning that” some respondents said 


“givi ing the follow 
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then is to judge whether “high as. the “ Certain” half of Table 
Table 6i is probably more ‘efficient for pre- 6. The “Certain” half “may! now be used with 
ae diction than ' Table 1. Since all of the | cri- B Table 7, with an 1 approximate combined K 

teria ‘upon which si ha | judgment should ¢ of .82. 
based have not yet been considered, The most reasonable interpretation of the 
(items 4, ‘5, and 6 of the outline) , we can foregoing analysis of fictitious data seems 


"now compare the two tables or only with a re- to be that statement of intent approache 
spect to their indices of potential predictive rather closely to an inferred causal systen 


Bei. power. For Table 6, using formula (2), — oft maximum predictive efficiency, if the in- 


is shone (‘ ‘certain”). . But if the 


the additional. “habit of voting, as ; show vote at a 
tainty,” “yy ncertainty,” it is no improvement is ceding el election. ‘This appears consistent w oe 
-_ over the : simpler Table 1 for ‘forecasting pur psychological theory, and would suggest that 4 # 
poses, insofar as can be — from the __ knowledge of voting behavior at a preceding _ 
in index K alone. election similar to the one to be 
However, it ‘may be asked how efficient statement _of intent, and attitude of certainty 
the “Certain” half of Table 6 is for pre- or uncertainty, obtained as close to the date 
diction. For that half, K=.82, which is of voting as possible, are all | desirable. There — 
better than E=. =.68 for the whole of Table 1. should, however, be further efiorts 
yb Since it appears that the “Certain” half 
of Table 6 is a more accurate instrument of “table. oye 


‘Prediction as fa as it Gan: the and 5. Ww e come now to the fourth and 


of it? One hoon refuse to p = 

‘Uncertain’ ’ half of the table, so on ie from the experience table to rin eve 
be no improvement unless” the efficiency of to be predicted, and the possibilities o 
‘that half can also be ‘increased. The only avoiding or dealing with h instability. ‘If “th 


way of doing this is to try introducing a causal conditions within | one or ‘col 
‘ third inferred causal factor, e.g e.g. “how | the re umns change in ways that affect the occur 
spondents: voted in a a preceding election, ie. ence of the events to be predicted, the pro 


- voting habit. This factor will now replace Portions in the columns of the | experienc 

Statement of intent to ‘to vote, which produced longer rah it is 

~, whether the interest is i in individual 


of Table 6. Table Tis s obtained. centage behavior. 


Deliberate efforts can 1 sometimes be made 


approximately, as” with ‘controlled experi- 
ments in education, in order that about the 


same results as “those: previously ‘observed 


& 


they, seem to the new 
situation. The more re exactly these conditions 

2 ce A yor ‘number r of “frequencies in each cell is are defined, and the more ‘systematically the: 
required before experience table can be con- are looked for i in the new situation, the more 


sidered satisfactory in practice, where there are no eis di b h 
experimental controls. Small frequencies are used in a pre about the new situation 
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‘clear that ar an situation, n, which w: il 


ther for which a an ‘experience > table ¥ essential for anyone en 
trey experience table should obv — gages in prediction to use the best techniques — 
of sampling available. _Sampling is a well” 
_ established science which is available to any- a 
one, however, and there is no point in includ- 
ing more discussion of of it here. 
each column of an ‘table, s Every” time an experience table is 
those parts or elements of it which are most an opportunity is afforded not only to test 
likely 1 to be e dropped o or added ina new s situa- its accuracy, but also to improve it the 
: tion are separated out, and each | occupies sa light of the weaknesses shown. It is by fre- 
a column to itself. If this can be successfully - quent revisions in use that an experience 
done, and a ag of whose table i ‘most likely to become an efficient 


before the occurs, as in treatment of in 
elections, _ then the new situation | will: differ predicting attributes | has been illustrated by 
from: the | experience - table only in the ratios ‘i reference to the currently familiar and rela- 


“to handle. ‘The same principles, however, : apply to o the #: 
; In general, any y attempt to . predict iad a a prediction of any other unquantified social — vs 
sociological experience table at the present behavior. Their great in importance is due to 
level of knowledge _ is to some degree a the fact that the ultimate test of ‘sociology. as 
gamble. It is s nevertheless possible for a a so- science is the accuracy of its peedichrons 
ciologist to protect: ond wh 
by laying down the ordinary “qualification “mon-sense methods. ‘In time enough progress 
that “Gf the causal conditions are as defined, be made in scaling sociological data so 
‘then, according to experience, the results will that these principles may find expression — 
robably be so and so.” more exact quantitative than 
. After everything else has been done, for attributes. 
the final test of an experience table is, of Rey =a 
course, how well it predicts in fresh s situa- 
This can be told only by comparing in 
the prediction from the ‘sample with what 4 ological Research, New York: Harper & Bros., 
actually happened to | the sample. If the at- 


tempt is made to predict individual behavior 


the error is measured by the proportion ‘of - . Glueck, S. and E. J., Unraveling Juvenile De- 

individuals who were predicted wrongly. If Tinguency, New York: The Commonwealth 

4. Haner, C. F., and Norman C. Meier, “The | ‘3 

say the of votes given of Area- Probability Sampling 
each candidate an election, the error iS public Opinion Measurement,” Public Opinion 
the absolute sum of the differences ‘between Quarterly, 15'(Summer 1951), "335-352. 
the votes predicted for the sample and the . Hakeem, Michael, “The Validity of the Burgess — 
corresponding votes actually registered for Method of Parole Prediction,” American Jour- 


of Sociology, 53 (March 1948), 376-386. 
the sample i - each c column of the experience - Gee 6. Horst, Paul, et al., The Prediction of pore 


table, expressed as a percentage « of the total Adjustment, New York: Social Science Research — 
vote. For if the votes Council Bulletin 48, 1941. 


incomplete 


Tees just b before the occurrence of the event 
events at issue, in the case of any type of be 


Oo 
ur errors to havi ior, is if it can be managed. 
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new {| and the actual votes were 135 for D, 136 —‘Fredictions, Journal of Applied Psychology, 33 
ions and 29 for O, the mean error in per- 
ney centage prediction would be [(135—130)+ — |: 
ation be regarde 
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Low we, Francis E., The an ‘Ex- in “Studies,” American So- 
perience Table for the Prediction of Electoral iological Review, 14 (August 1949), 536-539. 
Behavior, Unpublished M.S. Thesis in Sociology, 13. ‘Stouffer, Samuel A. et al., Measurement ond 
_ Marks, E. S., and D. B. Truman, The Pre- —_—, “Some Observations on Study De- 
ye election Polls of 1948, New York: Social Science sign”, American Journal of S Sociology, 55 (Jan- = 
Research Council Bulletin 60, 1949. uary 1950), 355- -361. 
5. Terman, Lewis M., and Paul Wallin, “The Va- = x 


_lidity of Marriage Prediction and Marital . 


2 ry (March 1949) _justment Tests,” American Sociological 
16. and M. G. Kendall, An Intro- 


“\HERE are many approaches to per- useful in the writer’ s1 work, to use the a 
sonality. They have varied from the Edward Sapir, may be simply called the 
elementaristic to the holistic, from sociological and the psychiatric.* The socio- 


peripheralistic to the centralistic, or logical approach looks upon the human in- 


the psychoanalytic, “personalistic | to the dividual not only as a | biological “organism 
_ topological. 1 This paper, however, is an out- but always as a member of society and a 
= growth 1 not son much from a logical need to _ carrier of culture and his” ‘behavior at any — 
reconcile those « opposing theories of — given ‘point of time as a function 0 of the 


encountered from day to a psychiatric approach, on ‘other h 
analyst - and a sociologist for a number of tends to emphasize the unique and the rela- 
years” and in n different cultural settings. 2 It tively enduring systems of rt reactivity or on the 
= hoped, though, that what is presented in - part of the individual, especially those inte- 4 
the following may be of some use e to those and adjustive | are 
better qualified to discuss strictly th eoretical 
i a approaches employed and found most = is here called the socio- goer stone ap- = 


of Pe er one that is characterized by “ 
sonality aslow, ynamics of Per-_ 
Organization”, Psychological Review, during life 
roaches to Personality, ’ Psychological Review, 51 ir, E., hes Encyclopedia o 
1944): 248-275. Social Sciences, 12 (1934); 85-88. 
ae Th  2The writer ‘started his work as a lay analyst ee 4 Thomas, W. I., The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and sociologist at the Peiping Union Medical Col- and America (1927), pp. 1847-1849. 
Jege in China in 1935 and worked among American 
_ Negroes at Fisk University from 1939 to 1942. Since ae 6 Sullivan, H. S. “Multidiscipline Coordination 
he been associated with the Department of of Interpersonal Data,” ulture and Personality 
Psychiatry, | and since also with the Depart. nt a 
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degrees of awareness and functioning tary, though often or 
almost always socio-cultural context, concepts that the individual has attempted 
actual or imaginary; and one that responds to play or r realize in the socio-cultural ‘situa- pee 
to any ‘given situation always i in terms 0 of its - tions confronting him. (4) All roles: or self- 
‘meaning to itself. This approach | is increas- concepts seem to have definite socio- cultural 
ingly recognized by ny all serious referent situations, or consist of what Sulli- 
called the “me- -you patterns.”!° This 
true of the or self- “concepts acquired 
ciplines." an individual’s primary group environ- 


known: by different names in diferent 


* 


EMPIRICAL CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS membership in the secondary groups. (5) 


2 A clinician using psychiatric conflicts of neurotic patients seem to be 


4 4 proach ar and working intensively with patients fundamentally _ conflicts OF ‘roles pal self- 


tom g perio od of ti dly | escape concepts, ha ving their origins in the co nflict- 


socio- -cultural | environments with which 

the following empirical observations: (1) the div dentified the 

Each patient ‘seeking | treatment seems to be oft the 6). In 
‘perennially preoccupied with what kind of P — spite 0 


person he is, that is, the self as: an object. 
pre- it seems, never ceases to strive for a 


"ferred self-picture that he has had difficulty Consistent self considers 
appropriate to present- -day /socio- 7 
in realizing, and because of this he is now In f he 
beset by anxiety, guilt or aggression, or by ural environment. In act, ‘the so-calle 
pe symptoms can be ‘shown 1, many 
a half- hearted or unsuccessful attempts to live ins stances, to be just such “conscious or a tae 
to such a self-picture that have resulted 


‘in psychiatric symptoms. 8 (2) W hat has conscious attempts at self-consistency. 11 (7) 
ext change in behavior is often found to follow 
vented the patient from realizing his pre- 3 
a a change i in self-concept;*” in fact, it seldom id 
erred self- -picture_ seems to consist of bas: 
occurs otherwise. Very frequently when a 
“pulses” that are accompanied by ‘different 


“degrees of personal awareness; some of thes 
complaints: ‘imperceptibly lose their _impor- 
mpulses are readily accessible to conscious- 


ness while others are not accessible, These se ance. And (8) changes i in self concepts most 

frequently result from changes in self- 

conflicting ‘impulses seem to function at the 
telations, the “other” being either the ther- 

‘same time in situations emotionally signifi- ist. in the ‘therapeu tic uatio “the | 

cant to the individual. (3) Not only those P si ua ion or 


a 
life processes of which the individual is fully 
aware but also those characterized by low This fact has been emph hasized different 


degrees” of awareness: tend to cluster. yeho- 
clusters have been variably represented a 
4 Pcs: ‘the basis of such observable 1 
complexes, traits, trends, themas, or just 
attitudes. ® In fact, such clusters of behavior 
_ patterns seem to be organized around un ty organ 
his a This approach i is called the interpersonal theory 4 
_ by Harry S. Sullivan in Conceptions of Modern to the Study of Interpersonal ‘Relations”, A Study Z ~ 


Psychiatry, the field theory by Gardner Murphy in Relations edited P. ‘Mullahy. 
Personality: A Bio-Social Interpretation, and the (1949), pp. 9-122. 


personal frame of reference by and Cf. Lecky, P , Self Contisency: A Theory of 


_ §These clusters of impulses have been called Regarding Attitudes and Perceptions,” Feelings 


choanalysis), traits by Allport (Personality: A 374382, rad 
Psychological Interpretation), thema by Alexander, F., "French, T TM , et al., Psycho. 
analytic. Therapy, 1946; “Reichmann, 
(The Neurotic Personality of Our Time ) ond atti- Principles of Intensive Pherapy, 1981. 
udes by many sociologists and Cc. R. Client- Contered 
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the writer a as 

They will be "presented first in a sum 


: fashion. Then a discussion will follow. — on the part of the ‘individual. On the other 


hand, | the secondary self at any given point 
Be of time , especially ‘if it is very much con- 
ORGANIZATION sciously preferred, tends | to assert an inhibit 


velo r integrative i nce Ov Ive 
Human personality, on ‘its higher levels or integrative influer ore the 


of integration, may thought o of as an or- * acquired earlier in the individual’ develop- 


Each of selves in a personality or- 4. ‘The degree of integration of the P 
mary self and the “secondary ‘selves, or the 


ganization has. a definite socio-cultural refer- 
ts degree of organization in a personality, s seems 
to depend, to a a very large extent, on the 


= 3 


degree of continuity or congruity an a 


"The of selves ap- 


situation, or has resulted the inter- 
ndividual’ ’s primary socio- cultural 


in first or group environ 
“There seems to be a natural 
ment seems to be the most basic, while others” 
on t the part of. the human organism toward 


acquired later in the secondary group | 
vironments vary in importance to ‘the ore consistency or integration or to act as a 
whole. This tendency often necessitates the 


| tes 
self- “picture of the de. or dissociation of those impulses 


and behavior patterns from personal awar 


~-ual’s preferred self- -picture in a given socio- 
“group | environment may be called the pri- 
mar self ‘while the selves quired in cultural situation, thus resulting, in certain 
ry cases, in kind of anxiety defense 


create life goals a and set in ‘motion certain 


basic self- -defending and -self- enhancing 
_ mechanisms or patterns that. may persist in 


f time 
ome form. throughout the individual’ s life — - giv en point of time may be thought of as a 
function of the interaction between his per- 
condition his adaptation to socio- 


sidere 
social 


efforts to integrate his various self- concepts. 
with their respective behavior pat- 


fs opposite.1° Both kinds of processes may 2 y be thought of as manifestations az 


operate with or without the oft basic homeostatic processes 


“awareness. at tl the self- -other_ and self. culture. levels. 


inte 


>) were 6. ‘The relationship between ‘the | the primary a other words, » the > human in ndividual s seems q 


self and the secondary selves seems to be cial whole.” 


et rves as a selector in the in- 

ariably ser tinuities in Cultural Conditioning,” Personality in 


‘dividual 's later dealings wi with the secondary Nature, Society and Culture, edited by 
rs] group si situations and tends to incorporate or hohn and H. A. Murray (1948), pp. 4144f. ; 


[= 
ae Cf. Lewin, K., Field Theory in Social Science 
15 Cf. Angyal, op. on the vertical di dimension edited by S. D. Cartwright 


personality organization, pp. 264ff. +20 Cf, Gok istein, K., 1 The Organism (1939), p 
16 F., » Psychotherapy Children 291-340 and Frank, K., Neture and Human 
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individual. is usually “organized Ne 
conception of himself and that a Lewes per- a quately | y answered by such designations as 


“sonality” consists of hierarchy “neurotic trends’ ” (Horney), or “dissociated 
pnt tendencies” (Sullivan), or autonomous 


concepts, of course, is not new.”! “Ever since ] 
the fad of radical behaviorism has subsided, tives Allp ort), or plain unacceptab e 


“the cc concept of self has been utilized by an Pulses. If the concept of self or ego is use 


he or anization of those ex 
increasing number of academic psychologists refer tot 
well as clinicians.” While some of | them, 
group “environment but: that now are re- 


Tike Allp ort, tend to stress. personality as an 
P P pressed o or dissociated, we are not told what 


phy, place ‘great emphasis. on the 1 becomes of those selves acquired early i in an 


“ship ten individual’s life and how they are related to 
self- “concept 0 of the moment _and incor- 


course, contributions of the ‘sociologists 2 
answer to these questions, it seems the 
x have been the most outstanding and the most 
F writer, may lie in the concept of primary ‘self 


| and psychiatric literature. - it is used in the foregoing propositions 


cording | to Sorokin, for « example, “ ‘the cm regarding personality organization. meal 


ture of the individual’ S egos con- 


| 
the clinical observations sup- 


port of ancept of the e primary self have 
alread; y ‘mentioned. Further evidences 
justifying th use ¢ of the concept may 
found in so-called transference phe- 
to the writer ’s, is. that “the individual has 


nomenon and in the self erce tions" often 
ot one empirical ‘soul, or. ‘self, or but 


individual belongs.” His thesis, very 


dramatized in the dreams. The former, 
several: first biological: and second, social 


egos. The individual has as many different “users 0 “intensive p psychot erapy_ can 


testify, is essentially a relationship in which _ 
social egos as there are different social g groups 
28 patient, knowingly or unknowingly, identi- 
x ____ fies the treatment situation with his primary ea 
To most of these writers, however, the 
group | environment and the therapist with 
concept. of self or ego seems to refer pri- 
marily to the conscious system of attitudes most environ 
a y y ment. In n other words, in his. relations with 


and values with which an individual identi-- 
re - therapist at the present time the patient 
fies i in a given situation. W hat ‘been 
a Is s actually playing a role, or acting accord- ag 


_ | known in psychoanalytic literature as the Id ing -concept, “that: he has acquired 
{ or the U Unconscious, that is, impulses and his primary group environment, although 
behavior patterns: characterized by low de- at the same how te may feel that he ought oe 


grees of awareness has not been equately to act differently or more according 
accounted for. One may ask here: ‘Are those © 


self-concept appropriate to the real situa- 
impulses” and behavior patterns ‘that the tion, In fact, learning to differentiate be- 


-dinicians dea deal with really as primitive and tween two constitutes the very essence 
instinctive as the word Id would signify the therapeutic process. Such distorted 
; ae and do they c come ne directly i into conflict with 7 definitions of present- -day situations are often 
the individual’s self-picture of the ‘moment dramatized v with the ‘most uncanny accuracy 
or with Freud’s Superego formed in the early in the patient’s dreams and they usually take ~ 
genital period of his psychosexual -develop-— the form of perceiving an 0 on-going ‘inter-— 
; or are ape rather what Dewey ‘called - personal situation in terms of self- other rela- 
tions in his primary group environment.?5— 


22 Among those ‘whose writings have been cited Dewey, J., Human Nature and 
are Allport, Murphy, Rogers, S Snygg, Combs, French, , (1922), pp. 89. yan ‘et 


P. A., Society, Culture and Person: 
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tion a deserves more of the attention al 
are more than one pe ‘person in social scientists than it has been | given.5° _mary 
primary group amd since the concept of There are interesting theoretical 
“self implies a self- -other relationship, c can we problems connected with 1 the concept of pri- envirc 
‘ say then that there are as many primary mary self that we ce cannot go into here for 
in an individual’s personality as there lack of time. Perhaps the process of 
are persons in his primary group? Logically, formation and some of its practical impli- 
the answer seems to be in the affirmative. ; cations may be worth a “special mention. In AS 
; = But empirically and clinically, what we do the: first stage of the development of the | 
a very often find is that _ there are always cer- primary self, the interaction between the — 
. tain key | persons in an individual’s ; primary individual and the representatives of his pri- — 
group and certain key experiences that ere mary group environment probably takes the 
“A especially rel related to the kind of primary self form of the interplay of what Plant called — 
has acquired. In fact, we may follow “psychomotor tensions”?! and process” 
ya Mead and say that what we refer to here javelved is probably ‘what. ‘Sullivan called 
is a generalized self that has resulted from “empathy. As the child’: language a ability 
the child’s taking the r role ¢ of ‘the primary develops, the e process m may lay be more properly 
os 24 group “community” as a whole.”* It is a called “symbolic interaction, 88 or in Mead’s 
self- -picture that reflects the child’ ‘role i ‘in terms, “the: conversation of significant 
the total context of his first socio- »-cultural gestures.” In terms of the sequence of 
environment.2* that can be re adily reconstructed in 
_ Another related question may be asked. life hist ory of any patient the s steps in- 


4 
Does this concept the primary self that ved in the formation of the 


a has been derived principally © “from clinical seem: to be as follows: first, the significant 
observations apply to the no normals, that persons in his 
individuals who do not appear to ‘have j psy- A have felt, thought and acted toward him in 
chiatric symptoms and who do not seek a certain way; then he as a child has learned 4 
te treatment? That it ‘it does is strongly s suggested 7 to feel, think ; and act toward himself ina a 
by such intensive studies as that of a suc- ad similar taf and ‘finally, since no important 
cessful business man, named Orvil, by Wil- corrective experiences have intervened, 
fa liam Healy” and those of over 30 graduate “A has acquired the e type of primary self that : 
students in psychiatry, clinical ps psychology, we spend a lot of time in discovering and 
and medicine, made by the writer strictly helping to modify in the clinic 
for purposes ¢ of training.*® In fact, a certain problems of behavior disorders can be 
amount of such distorted definitions 0 understood in terms ‘of man’s continu- 
present- -day situations terms of primary ous and persistent efforts to be human since 
group: relations Seems to b be the tule instead infancy, that is to achiev e a self- picture 
an exception. with the normals, and the acceptable to himself” as well as to | other 
exponents of the interpersonal ‘theory have humans, therapeutic implications of the ap- 
insisted th that this phenomenon they ca call para-— /Proach are obvious. . Instead of of centering 4 
one’s attention on the vicissitudes of an 
Mead, “Mind, Sel aut (1934), instinct from infancy on or any other causal 
 ~pp. 142, 167. It is to be noted that Mead makes fake factor r required by the various schools of 3 


: _ distinction between the self in its cognitive aspects , 

and the self in its affective aspects (pp. 173). ‘the: 
admittedly emphasizes the latter. Beagle 

27 For a clinical _application of ths Beaglehole, E, 


“Psychiatry tions, edited by P. pp. 


Plant, J., Personality and the 
Hely, Formation | and (1937), pp. 21. 
pp. 53-69. 32 Sullivan, H. Ss, Conceptions of ‘Modern Psy 
29 Each of these trainees was given a 3- chiatry (1946), p. 8. Ae 
88 Coutu, W. Emergent _Humar Nature (194 
as a part of a program of training pp. 281-300. 
psychotherapy conducted by the writer 34 Mead, op. cit., pp. 138-139, 167, 191, , 364-370 
Departments of Psy chology, Duke Cf, ‘Rogers, Client - Centered Therapy, PP. | 
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hat the therapeytic process described here 


TION 


job will be to find out what type ofap pri- orders of the mewotic, vatlety, 
mary self the individual has acquired in the _ the writer has a fair amount of of familiarity 


course of his relations with his primary group % but of the more severe cases as s well. ae 
environment and how this primary self he socio- -psychiatric approach to ‘person- 
gether with the behavior patterns ‘it has ality organization as outlined here may also 
= produced are now interfering with the indi- have some rather far- reaching implications f 
vidual’ s attempt at realizing the self- -picture | for mental hygiene. . According to this view, 
he / considers as more appropriate to his the m most important job in bringing up chil- 
"present: -day socio- -cultural_ environment. ‘The e dren is ‘not so much to see that ‘isolated 
types of primary self one may find ‘differ biologic needs are gratified or that specific 


| the individual and with his “specific habits are established as that, through all” 


“primary personal and 1 cultural environment, these need- gratifications- and habit- forma- 


and may, in fact, require different thera- tions, an adequate and favorable primary 
peutic procedures. Problems related to the self-picture is developed. ‘may mean 


handling of biologic impulses will not be that we will have to learn to treat the in- 
ignored, but they will be approached always — fant as a human being with | self-concepts _ 


in the context of the individual’s personality in the process of becoming and not merely _ 


— 
+ organization asa whole and especially i in that | asa bundle of reflexes to be severally con- We ‘ 


of his efforts to be human, that is to achieve ditioned or as a concentration of libidinal - 
_ the kind of self-picture that he can be proud energy to be. zonally discharged. If our de- 
of in relation ¥ with other humans. ‘From this scription of the process of self- formation — 
: 
: point of view, w, therapeutic relations will be is correct, it follows 
no mere occasions for the recapitulation of vk “the: child the proper role to take and thereby © 
the various stages of libidinal development, o enable him develop the proper kind 
ut primarily experiences through | which an 
pamadequate primary self-concept is modified _ self -respecting and and self- -trusting human being Wis 
or a new self- -picture is developed. Nor does among other humans, it may not be quite 


therapeutic ‘process seem to be ‘simply. sufficient for parents just to learn to master 
matter of internal perceptual reorganiza-_ methods of administering _Tewards and 


escribed it,3* for we can be reasonably or even to indoctrinate the child 
that no such perceptual reorganization _ in the best religious teachings of ‘the world. 


_ can take place in a social vacuum. In fact, Child rearing methods and ethical principles s 


tion on the part of the individual as Rogers” punishments, some e authors’ seem 


‘it: appears to be literally a process in which by themselves may be of little avail unless _ 
new self_ appears through a a new kind parents: s themselves and those I having» direct 
of | symbolic interaction, which the indiv idual dealings with the child have achieved self- 
“now experiences the first time his concepts of such a kind that they will n not, 
life. The steps involved be the wittingly or unwittingly, utilize their rela- 


s through which the primary self first tions with the child mainly for the grati- 


emerges. First, the therapist feels about and - fication of of their own private 1 needs. Only in 
responds to him and his problems in a | cer- this manner can they genuinely and con- 


way; ‘then, patient learns” to do sistently love and respect the child ‘as an 
the: same ‘to himself and his problems; and individual, and only in this manner can the — 


lly, if the therapist succeeds in perform- Ital 


child, in turn, le learn tm t to love and “respect 
ing” his professional role and the patient’s “himself as as a human being and eventually — 


pssets permit, new and more — acquire the kin of te quate “and growth 


e st steps: invol in ry a only true, foundation of ‘mental re Ith. 


chizophrenic patient aie by a Swiss lay- pete: 
analyst, Mrs. Sechehaye, seems to indicate 


y of c cases with behavior dis- 88 Hohman, L. B., the Twig Is Beut, 1940. 
Moore, D. T. v., Personal” Mental Hygiene, 
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agen! INTERACTION BETWEEN ATTITUDE AND | THE 


PURPOSE stupy 


HE main purpose of the stu udy is to 

the relationships" between 

& person’ ’s private opinion at and his defini- 
‘of the situation and how they effect 
of public opinion in a social 


of this is divided 


of 
opinion. Thi p part of the ‘study describes the 
extent to which each “individual alters his 
_ private opinion to conform to 
of the group, opinion when asked to express 
his o opinion in that g group. The second phase — 
of the study uses case” materials to 
insight into the “reasons for the b behavior 
the extreme conformists and non-conform 
In this material other aspects of each 
person’ ’s definition of the situation are con- 
sidered in addition | to! his estimate of the 


between each person private opinion and 
ae his definition of | the situation which interact 
to develop his expression of public opinion, 


‘necessary to study a group: (1) in n whic 


2) where members. of the group are 
so intimately acquainted as to have a clear 
definition of the situation with respect to 
particular subject upon which tney 
i asked to express themselves, and (3) where 
there is” variation the “definition | of the 
situation from: “person to person resulting 
from differences in each person’s ; background, 
the nature of his connection with the = 

_ and his role and status in the group. 


x 


_ The study began by participant observa- | 


OF THE GROUP STUDIED 


his estimation "The 


portant forces bringing the people into the 
co- op were: (1) a common interest in the: 


order to observe the dynamic interplay 


there is a wide range of private o inions, 
of pri pinions, was one common denominator; ‘namely, al 


_ the members belonged to a minority group. — 
The group included seven Negroes, nine 


_ tions during some phase of the of 


“data, ‘complete data were collected on 3 


About half of the members were students. 


and rest worked in a variety of pro- 


"Half half ere female 
_ These people lived in a large, | single- family 


residence which had four floors and seven’ 


household tasks w were shared and all 


the members. ate the evening meal in the 


common dining room. According to another 
stu by the writer, some of the more 


cooperative m movement, , (2) economical hous- 


other minority groups, (4) a desire 
‘members of the opposite sex, and (5) 
desire to be in an atmosphere where mem-— 

_ bers of minority groups can relax and be | 4 


_ Although the group was composed of a_ 


wide variety of cultural backgrounds, ‘there 


of whom only” attended religious 


services (Reformed), five members of 

Catholic background of whom only 
considered themselves in standing with 
the church, and three pacifists. Of the three 3 
married couples I living in the house, , 


hai 


inter-racial marriages. 


The political affiliation and beliefs sn the 


-_gressives, 14; Socialists, 4; Communist, 1; 


; Republican, 1. 7 he seven Negroes all 


(3) a desire for primary "association: 


ions 


rebellio 
of their 


4 In tl 
‘is heter 


tions it 


erative living project. Because of turnover 
— by ar 
= the 
— 
— 
2 { _ Study in which the only aspect of the indi- All but one person had some college educa a = : 
group 
of expr 
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4 leervative than the Caucasians. T his i is mainly matched according to 
because the Negroes were trying to achieve status, , and rank order of the ‘total 
a higher : status than their parents. The Cau-| score: on their private “opinion. The 

-casians, on the other hand, tended to be groups were | interviewed simultaneously 
rebellious against the “bourgeois” standards different rooms. 
of their ‘parents. with each ‘group. In one group both ince 

In the opinion of the writer this group viewers were Co-op ‘members. In the other 

is s heterogeneous enough to offer wide varia- ‘group was a op member er and the 
tions in attitude toward Russia and, at the other was a an “outsider” representing a na- 
same time, the members are sufficiently tionally known opinion 
identified with the group to influenced tion. This” in an effort 


by a rather clear conception norms 


situation. By ra ‘comp arison of the 
y pa 


THE EXPERIMENTAL s age : by each interviewer and by sub- 


uent in r i the 
Opinion on Russia was chosen for thi _ interviews with the respondents 


stud ‘it is a subject with emo-— 
ect to nod that the in general felt that all 


intervi wers wer 
group holds a wide range of feelings, and and 


@ | subject upon which the sanctioned range | 


of expression of public opinion is narrowing. response 
The writer was a regular member of the 
co-op group for a period of months and of a new public 
on OPinion polling technique. At a regular house 


able collect data from observatio th ‘ 
J 
and -directive interviewing g before the ing the group unanimous y to 


cooperate with the writer in this study. 


Three types of data ‘relating to the following interviewing technique was 


used. The group was told that ‘the inter- 


=> 


experimental phase of the study begun. ‘ 


perimental study were collected. First, 
re recorded his private opinion 
Russia on a Likert- -type attitude scale 


viewers would make a statement 


if 


asked to express opinion on each 
these items in. presence of his the mi listen to the re 


co-op members. These responses are referred ° of the others so that they oune be - ared 


to as his public opinion. Third, by a method the opinion. 
described later, he v was asked ‘to make t this point the design: of the s study, 
estimate of the opinion the group important question | of methodology 


“each of these same items. These ‘respons it itself—When and how can each ‘indi- | 
-vidual’s ‘most valid estimate of the group» 


“group the only aspect of opinion be obtained? A pre-test with another 
his. definition of ‘the situation which ‘is ob- group emed to indicate that an individ- 
rim ual’s awareness of the discrepancy between 

ealt ‘with later his private opinion and his conception of 


the case study material. "Thus we have, thé of a given of people 
each individual, “three ‘types o ‘a not as acute at any t time | efore ‘actually 
ses to ea each of e items dealing “making a statement on a controversial 
with Russia. An item- for- “item comparison ject | as ‘it became when the physical act of | 
eaking occurred. S individuals re- 
of the three responses can thus be made go CC d. Si ome _individua 
for each’ individual, since - the “anonymous’ > ported a growing g awareness during the | utter- 
questionnaires were secretly ‘identifiable. — ance of their s statements w which caused them ; 
For the experiment the twenty- four mem- — the wording in 1 order to soften the < 
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the group. Other individuals testi- strongly or moderately? Strongly? Thank 
that, although they would change the you. Ry = 
ding of a statement which they had Int two cases where the person felt that 


strongly endorsed before, they did not sense — 
acute emotional reaction until after the 
atement was finished. had the following. exchange. 
espondent : (in an almost inaudible ve) 
during his statement in this | experi- Agree “strongly. 
ment, it was decided that: the respondent Interviewer: Did you or angel 
should give his estimate of the group opinion Respondent: Agree. 
_ on each item immediately af tert his statement 253 Interviewer: Was that strongly or moderately? NS 
on mn each item by indicating on a check-chart Moderately 


his estimate of the group opinion. It was ? Thank you. - 


“suggested i in the directions to each respond- It Wetter 
that this could be done appears sat of 


‘definite of tween the three scores, are consistent. 
; 4 the group pressure. It is the writer’s belief for the the group. - Analysis of the relationship — 
< os that each one felt that it was a bit awkward * between private opinion and estimate of 

: ; to appear to be too interested i in the opinions §70up opinion indicates a marked tendency — 
of the group and sO made an effort to be for t the individual to estimate c correctly the 
to ease hi his own tension as direction of the median o opinion of the group 
well as that of the person being interviewed. (as indicated by the aggregate private opin- 
"This conviction is based on such observations ion) in in relation to his own private opinion.’ 


the following: From Table we see that those whose 
opinions were more pro-Russian on the pri- 


2,a person who the most anti-Rus- 


opinion scale tended ‘correctly to 
sian score on both the anonymous response and 
mate the gro group opinion as being more anti- 


the group response, , came into the group, whis- 
to her husband, and left. He also left Russian that their own.? It can be said ‘that 
20 of the 24 24 people were correct in| their “4 


set the table for. ‘dinner. After: ‘a while the = 
interviewer went after him and told him e in regard to of 


- would take only a minute. He consented re- the group opinion, 
-luctantly because, he explained, he was busy. "There is another general” 
_ After his own interview, however, he had time found between the individual’s private opin- 
: > to remain in the group until the last interview ion and his estimate of the | group opinion, 
was completed. _ Those who are pro- Russian on the private 
8 sat on one end of a couch | 
q opinion scale tend to estimate the opinion 
% Penguin Book in his hand, opened to page 38. f ‘the b R 
‘two later he was on the same as: eing ussian 
than it actually is, _ and vice versa, as s shown 


‘ Table 2 . Thus, although the estimate of 

oe of the ‘anil who usually speak the direction of ‘the group mean from the | 

normal voices replied almost ‘inaudibly individual’ private opinion , the 
interviewer, whose ear was approxi- conception of the absolute position of the 
ately three feet “from the ‘respondent. In 


ese case the interviewer would pretend 


t 
to have “heard, and in a clear, matter- 
fact voice audible to the rest of 
roup ask, “You said 


| 
dividual 
group 0 
| 
= 
| 

— — 
j atmosphere of the group had a lack of spon- | 

taneity and a stiff sort of nonchalance. 

— 

— 

— 
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their / 
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Anonymous opinion is divided into pro and 

Group opinion was obtained from the median | 
score on the aggregate of private opinions. 


ae _anonymous- opinic 


oup appears to be influenced by the in- are re twelve items with five- -point responses, 
dividual’ s own feeling as s well as the a ctual the possible range of the total scores is from i) a 
is a positive ‘relationship ‘between the In 13 cases expression of public opin- 
inion and the opinion ton, as indicated by total scores in the group 


pressed in — = be seen situation, more closely approximated the per- 


Pe -Russian 


Taste 


Accuracy of Estimate of Group Opinion 


a ‘Private Opinion Pro-Russian TooAnti-Russian = 


— OF RESPONDENTS BY THER oN AD 
THEIR Pustic ON Russia 


4 _ Private Opinion 


1, 2, and 3 did 
each person can correctly estimate whether expression ir in the group is is their 


eS he group | is either more or less S_pro- Russian “conception of group norms than is ‘their ex- 7 
be than himself, but he u: usually does not — pression in the anonymous situation. In three _ 
_ that the amount of this difference is as great _ cases there was no change in the total score — 
as it is. Also, in general, there are no individ from the anonymous to the grou Ds situation. ae 
who shift from | the “pro” category on on “might suggest that in general the 
their private opinion to the “anti” category K person ‘expression of opinion regarding 
their public opinion or vice versa. Russia is ‘is influenced by his conception of 
2 ‘This rather crude analysis does not, how- how others regard Russia. This appears to be 
ever, demonstrate the shifts of lesser magni- - a plausible enough : result, but the eight cases 
tude. In order to reveal these smaller changes ¥ whose attitudes were counter to hapeteore 


we must “compare person ’s total score ct 
or the three types responses. Since dicated influence by 1 the group, mus 


— 
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— 
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It is necessary at this ‘tee to out tions are by total scores. 
comparison wis fr total cases Was an as great as” 


com and that ‘there are order to” avoid such deception i 
order to ‘sharpen our analysis, we 


compare the actu 
which in terms of total scores appear very Agreement will ‘indicate: the extent to 
similar. Thus” in Table | 4 “we see that, al- which the person’s private opinion ‘coincides 
though in both cases the total score was his estimate of the group opinion. 
practically the s same columns II and Conformity will indicate the degree t to 
one me! there are a number of disagreements in which the p person alters his pr e opinion 
: it individual items (see items 4, 6, 8, and | to conform more closely to his conception of 


10) in Case 2, and no d repancy in Case he group norms when speaking i in the group. = 


i . . Case 2 the perso | resisted his concep- which a person retains his original private { 
tion of the group norms t¢ to the extent tems be opinion his of the as 
points in the pro-Russian | direction (items 
. and 8), and also 1 resisted to the extent of si ix 
points in the anti-Russian direction (items tion person in effect “reverses the 
direction of his private 


be different from. the group. 


The of of these ‘modes 


vo in 


10), the total score the san ne. 


his 


i 
— 
| —— 
4 — discrep 
4g concej 
compa 
ingful 
| colum 
| items. 
the 
or rea 
C, 
where 
| son’s } 
4 issian on items 1, 5, 6, hus we see say res in column 1 ore 
the inadequacy of total ser relationship to inion and 


Welt 
son's private opinion an and his estimate of 


SINITION OF ‘THE SITUATION 
Tape 5. THE oF ¥, crepancy between the perso 


_ RESISTANCE, AND REACTION BY Cases jon and his estimate of ‘the group oj opinion. 
Since the e reliability of these responses 
5° is unknown, no attempt is made to explain. 
Agree- _Con- - Resist Reac- why each indi vidual had a particular pro- 
portion of conformity, 1 resistance, or reac- 


. Instead, would seem more prudent 


select only t the extreme conformists and 3 


the extreme non-conformists and explore the 
io study materials in an attempt to 


highest scores on this non- 


conformists were the two lowest. Applying 
the formula to the cases in ‘Table 5 we 


CASE ‘sTUDY “MATERIALS 


The writer does not claim ‘that the evi- 


These figures indicate the number of items ems out verified. However, the wither 
of the 12 where the person’s private opinion agreed x feels that after having an intimate a 


_ with his conception of the group norms. © 2 
2 These figures represent the number of degrees ance with the ‘personalities, through liv 


iscrepancy on the five-point response. in close contact with them over a year 


‘conception of the group opinion. However, a for 


n 


the total ‘hie of 


year old, " part- -time student who is working on 

“grees of a given type of response able the aL 2 full time job. He is highly intelligent. He is 
tems. T herefore, inspection of Table 3 closely identified with the cooperative living 


_lows us to compare individuals with respect _ group, but belongs to a small gang of high- 


to the proportion of conformity, resistance, school buddies with whom he e plays cards | and 


| is conclusive 1 nor does he claim that it 


or reaction. _ However, the total of columns — drinks. He mentioned that he craved recognition, “z 


B, C, and D for ; any one case case ‘is limited . ‘ which be found hard to get in the co-op group, 


where there was agreement between the | per- alone, besides I need ‘someone around 
ai ea kick me out of bed in the morning or to call 


! the boss and tell him I’m sick and can 7 work. 
group opinion. Only when the individual’s ‘The writer has observed Mr. W. taking 


od 
private opinion « differs from his estimate of va posite sides on the same issue from time to time, - 
the group opinion can we record t the effect and he admits “getting a kick” out of ‘showing 


of his conception of ‘the group opinion « on his knowledge and shocking people with his — 


his expression ¢ of public opinion. The totals - He also feels there is no great penalty 
columns B, C, and D indicate that for. the 
apc y or do as long as you get 
group as a whole, conformity was | the pre- _ your work-job done. Ev eryone here is libs 
dominant mode « to the: dis- orat least thinks he is. is.” 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW “ike 
this case we find three important fac- feeling regarding personal appearance. Here 
oR a tors which seem | to account for Mr. Wz ’s the similarity ends. . He i is well Il integrated i into 
‘non. -conformity. irst, he is more closely” outside clique while she has her “most 
with his high-school gang and does intimate associations in the co- op group. 
not depend heavily upon the co-op group However, her reaction to others is in many — 
for intimate response. Second, he admits cases ¢ of a non- n-adjustive nature, and she ; 
craving recognition, “but | I don’t get it here not well integrated into any social group. — 
_ at the co-op; I’m just a plain old Joe here, _ Perhaps her identification with the group | is. 
in; and a prize dope.” ’ Perhaps his apparent not great despite the fact that she does not j 
hegativistic shifting of sides, ‘to show off his have a greater degree of identific ation else- 


knowledge and shock “people, i is an attempt ot where. 
to obtain this recognition. Third, he con- — 
ceives the group sanctions to be mild Case 19 (conformist). Mr. Y. is 20 ) years old, 
not completed his” high-s school ‘education 
which he is attempting to do on the G.I. Bill. 
an “¢ _ He has been at the co-op house only two months. 
fessional worker, 25 years of age, who has lived i is of Jewish background and is 


at the co-op house for about a year. She was conscious. He is from a lower socio-economic — 


borni in Austria and spent a few years in England. class and has aspirations for upward mobility “el. 


= According” to. her own testimony most of her via education. He has a strong identification 
ie ‘social contacts are in this group. “I came hoping with the co-op ‘group. He says, “It is the first 
that the informal atmosphere would help me > - place that I have found since I came back from 
_ Bet rid of some of my inhibitions and peculiar the army that made me feel at home. I don’t 
eee ‘to the opposite ‘Sex. _I don’t belong to have to worry about discrimination here and 
hz 
any cliques outside of the co-op. I have always nobody is going to push me around. That’ s one 
lived in some peculiar circumstances where I reason why I want to get an education. . . . 
have never really become sociable. "That’s s one reason I came to the co-op. There are 
ie She feels that the group is tolerant of devia- dots. of students here, and they are all smarter 
tions. She points out that although there is a than I am. It is a ‘good chance to learn a lot. 
@ wide range of opinions on vital matters. ioe ...I don't know anything about Russia as it — 
“They all get along pretty well because both is today even if my mother does tell me how _ 
n sides are tolerant and want to. live and Jet - oe were when she was there forty years ago 
. and it sounds like a place where people ‘ 


Miss X. is a socialist who in general seems to pushed around, but I don’t know anything 


on have a more moderate view of Russia than about it so why should I show my ignorance?” — * 
her position is, “Even the U.S.A. is not very Mr Ys dependence on the group is ob- 
G democratic, and Russia is less so. 1 I think the He likes the group and feels it is a 
Labor Party in England will do a better ‘job privilege to mingle with those 


balancing both economic and political power. « 
“smarter” than he is. He willingl: and c 
Miss X. to the observations of the y 


per they think I am a ‘loose 
I like | to prove that I’m not; and | if they think | el: 
am too prudish, I like to pretend new member in the house. is 2 


ears old, attractive, Ne ro, and strivin for 
really any inhibitions but just social mobility way of the 


— profession. She has finished college, dresses well, 


“ ” 
change. Yet I don’t want them to leave. I don’t good Manners,” | and considers tact and 
know why that is. t diplomacy a very desirable trait in herself. She 
gregarious and finds the co- “op a “haven of 


We see. that both Mr. W. and x refuge” while waiting for full- -time teaching 


3 have personality traits. which might increase se expresses her attitude 
group in the following manner. + 


possibility of a negativistic reaction in n into the 
th the group. Both of them define the group it didn’t make any difference v whether you were 
as being tolerant. “Both have’ “superior in- white, , black, or something in between, 


telligence and college degrees and n no | inferior r ve found that to be true. I have been so fed — 
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diced against other Negroes and whites” aware range of “values an 


In an informal interview after the _experi- % find that there is even “more tolerance 


mental situation | she explained | that she wasn’t ideas than they suspected. Among the older 


group’s opinions or her own. ‘ “I left 
with no alternative but to assume or interpret a 


people i in the are in political science 


sure whether her statements in the group were — members there is not only tolerance of differ- 


ideas, whether conservative or radical, — 


at is meant by each statement without asking _ but a certain prestige value in being different 
he interviewer, so so I tried to interpret the if anc difference is sinc . 
eaning of each statement according to what 


thought it to most of people SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Awareness of Group Pressure. Both the 


and international relations who know a lot symbolic responses of members of the 


i 


im 
arter 


lot. 


the matter is inferior the others 


In both c cases eten 23) Rees isa a strong 
dentification with the group in the sense © 
that it fulfills certain needs for the individ- ae 
ual. Also, both people feel that their opinion 


acute awareness of the presence of the other | 


Mr. Y.’ case” it seems that his conformity i 


interaction the group clearly indicate 


members of the group when they are asked 
toe 


‘hearing one ‘response are all tell- tale 


signs of the awareness presst ure. 


more intentional, while in the case of Miss 


., it takes the form of changed interpreta- 2. Accuracy of Estimate of Group Opinion. — 


‘tion of the | meaning : of the questions i in view Although there was a considerable range in 


f the probable meaning to others in the — the accuracy of individual’ s estimates of the = 


‘group. | It is impossible to say why Mr. Y. group opinion, certain general relationships 
conformed more than Miss Z., but one factor were found. ( 1) As indicated im in Table 
“nearly ev everyone in the ¢ group correctly esti- — 


roup norms as being as far from her mated the direction of the group opinion | 


is that Miss Z. did not conceive of the ; 
10) Yo _ felation to his own private opinion. (2) But, 
anonymous opinion did Mr. Y. This fact pri pint 
_ places a limit upon the degree of conformity as indicated in Table 2, there was a strong 
ossible in her tendency to underestimate the degree of 


In comparing the ‘two most extreme con- discrepancy. In 20 out of 24 24 cases those 


formists with the two most non- n-conformist Who ‘were above | the median s score. for 


_ members of this group, we find certain rather — 
higher than it was or vice versa. 
“lear differences. First, the conformists had mg vas OF 


number of factors which contributed to ‘Here it: is important to note that ‘there 


heir need for “security and acceptance into so was no significant or consistent difference in 
the group. Second, certain combinations of | the accuracy of individual estimates of group 


r reaction to the but ‘also it 


factors made them feel that their opinion opinion which could be related to the order 
in the per person was interviewed. ‘This 


which 


appears: that they did not have as much to The 


: would lose anything by 1 non- -conformity in analysis of four extreme cases. It is also clear that — 
this particular group. The writer, after living 


four cases are obscured or do not “—* other — 
feels that as or cases pee 


lose nor did they seem to feel that: they izations can be made from a rather impressionistic 


the rough generalizations abstracted from hese 
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Sago | 
eople 
thing 
wer” 
> 
isa | 
ae | 
cone 
ould 
» for -_ they could not deviate strongly from the Were interviewed last had heard many more Cea 
ching -—-—sgtoup without jeopardizing their present or m the members of the group i 
wel, they could base an objective 
On the other hand, the non-conformists imere are some possible: explana- 
| not only had certain personality factors tions which would merit further investiga- 
nof hey may not have accepted the 
4 ris acutely aware that no general 
were 
aml k 
fed | 


2 
expressions of in “was made by making an item-by-item com- 
as representing the real attitudes of the in- - parison of | the three types of responses for | 
ividual, or (2) the total effect may have each individual. This type ‘of analysis indi- 
too confusing and therefore the cated three types of adjustment to differences 
spondent used some modification of his pre- between person private opinion and 
conceived image 2 of the gr group in estimating his ‘conception of the group norms. s. Abou 
_ the group opinion. (3) Each respondent may 4 49 per cent of these adjustments followed the } 
hate been interested only i in the reactions od conformity pattern, 28 per cent followed the ie 


certain individuals in the group. per cen ower 


resistance pattern, and 22 per cent followe 
Although from one point « of view it _ the reaction pattern. Most of the individual 
important to understand the various factors — did not fall clearly into one of these a adjust- -— ‘| 
ah. influencing the accuracy of the estimate of 1 ment patterns but there was a wide variation — 
the | group opinion, the significant factor i in in the proportion o of each type of adjus ment — 
the person’s in by each individual. However, there wi 
group is his subjective feelin three cases (see cases #19, ‘#20, and 
imagery ‘with regard to the group Table 5) who were pure conformists and 

of how accurately this feeling “one | case 2 (#3) who s showed onformity 

reflect the “objective” in his adjustment pattern. 
4. Causes of the Variation in Adjustment 
of the Definition ‘of the Patterns. Since the reliability of the 

Situation. We | have already commented sponses had not been established, only the 
briefly the effect on the “qualitative two extreme conformists and the two 
non- symbolic interaction i in the | group and treme n non- -conformists were selected i in 

will restrict the ‘comments at this point to attempt to explain these apparently opposite 
the effect upon: ‘the quantitative symbolic types of adjustment. following factors 
responses. pit were felt by the writer to be significant in 
In general, the individuals tended con- explaining the varying degrees of conformity 
form to their conception of the group norms and may serve as hypotheses for a m more 
| when | giving their public o opinion. The typical | precise and controlled study: fe (1) the de- 
attern is for the individual to compromise gree of the person’s identification with the 
between his” private opinion and his con- his conception of the group’s 
ception of the grou group opinion when toward non- -conformity, (3) his con- 
his public ception of his own role i in relation to the 


In addition to to merely comparing the group, and (4) special 
cores, a ‘more searching analysis of the data - such as negativism. a 
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Urban Life te, Tul University 


incentive workers with those among white- collar work 
i method of such studies us usually co ers. The study 1 ‘reported here started as a 
sists of measuring the ‘response of workers investigation of the attitudes and work rela- 
to modification — or installation of incentive — tions of white collar workers. It was found 

- plans, or of comparing factories with differ- i in the p process of investigation that compar 
incentive plans. Strangely eno ugh, there sons could be between 
been no inter interest in ‘comparing the the “organization of d department store salesmen 
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MOBILITY FACTORS THEY AFFECT | W ORKERS’ ATTITUDES 


and a “Such comparisons ‘interest in determining hi his a actions and inter 
hrow light on the relationships between (1) actions on the job.* ‘The opposite, a “collec- in 
organization of work, (2) attitudes of work- tivistic” ideology, assumes that the individ- ; 
ers, ,and (3) Tesponse to incentive systems.  ual’s interests are subordinated to group 
In a 1 comparison factory workers and ends; therefore, the individual does n not 
department store salesmen, following to himself for decisions concerning matters 
hypotheses were re developed and investigated: such as output levels. ses 
Vertical mobility creates a bond or tie ‘The study « of a department store was car- 


<a f interest between n subordinate and superor- ried out by the author of this paper,” and 
iduals dinate (i. e. worker and tends the results were compared | to ‘studies of fac- 


to o the views of their tories by three re -researchers—Orvis 


2, Vertical mobility functions to reinforce . eae in particular, ‘studied by Mr. 


n “individualistic” attitude or ideology "Dalton, selected “for comparison 


toward work organization and output. department : store. Both the store and the 
ES 3. An “individualistic” ideology or atti factory to. be compared are located the 
toward work orients Chicago ar area. For our purposes, we may say 
that they have identical “incentive plans, 


things—vertical mobility, “an commissions i in ‘the other. The department 
ideology, and a lack of restric- store has. s about 5 500 ‘employees, and the fac- 


| tion of output—are functionally related. In ad tory se ry several thousand. One department ¢ of the “ Z 


explaining this relationship, we do not factory w was ‘studied; it~ consisted 200 
ume that wherever vertical mobility exists, vie 


ident. Neither do h _ We wish first to present ie 
V1 ent. eit ert assert that an orienta- cerning mobility in the department store, 
ion or ideology of ‘ individualism” ” always 


j gives rise to a lack of restriction ey ‘output, i the “individualistic’ ’ definition | of work held 3 


because it is evident that belief and conduct by s salesmen, and the lack of | restriction of 
ee not always the same. However, from om the output. ’ Then w we e wish to ) present conclusions 
‘comparison of store and factory it can be concerning mobility i in the factory, the defi- 
stated that an individualistic belief appears of work held by the 

‘to be powertel force or "factor 1 related to of restriction of output. ‘Finally, we 


the limitations of ‘this study 


or 


NT 


not. produce a as much as he can, that 1 The definition of individualism given 
each will be governed | by a _ ceiling ‘above field is similar to the one above but relates to any 


¥ social situation: “We may understand a society to’ 
: which eee) will go without experiencing | the be individualistic to the extent that the socially ap- 
of his fellow workers. This might provec ed behavior of its members does not. ‘inv olve 
called collective disagreement between family, clan, neighborhood, village, or other primary 
— and workers group.” R. Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 
ertical m obility we mean move: mer 2 A more extended analysis of this topic will be 
: ment or promotion bee the level of worker found in, Robert C. Stone, “Vertical Mobility and — 
Ideology: A Study of White Collar Workers,” un- 


3. By “individualistic” ideology we mean University of 
the belief on the part ofa worker that he Restriction of Output and ‘Social ¢ 
Industry,” Applied Summer, 1946 
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hypotheses is new. but the attempt to show and the prob Tay a 
following definitions of Mobility Systems. THE Chain, of ive 
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work- 
is an 
ound 
work 
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‘tremendous in business. par a guy is going to become a manager, 
jm store has a. high turnover rate of can’t help but think like the management ‘coal 


personnel and a high ratio ‘of managers: to ) That meene. that he is going to accept the 
salesmen in the selling force (about 7s ales- capitalistic system. Now I have lots of sympathy 
‘men per manager). These facts mean that labor unions and what they are ying: to 


—— are potentially many openings | in man- into management, you just have to _think the 
agement ranks. With the exception of | two way they do. That means you | can’t be in ‘con . 
_ persons, all the management of the store has ict | with ‘the viewpoint of the people you are 


out of 10 regular salesmen is on the manage- 
books as “promotable” and is con-— 6 ude then that the ex istence of vertl 


“sidered ready for openings mobility within the si store tends to orient 


est bordinates to the views of their ‘superiors 


ees toward work, Those salesmen who 
are the most desirous of promotion tended 


to b be oriented most Clearly toward 


ae? possible to “get ahead.” Out of 60 salesmen 
interviewed, at least 30 mentioned that the ‘SUP eriors. 
chance to get ahead was of great importance ear If it be true that the ambitious ond mobile 

5 a to them— in fact, they said it was one of 

principal reasons for working for th 

ABC Company. Further, they said that if cent or more) know they will not be 


_ they could not “get ahead” at the ABC Com- PF romoted or who are not interested in in being 


3 rather well at they think it 


_ salesmen te tend to be oriented toward 1 manage- 


pany, they would go elsewhere. promoted? It is It is obvious that vertical 1 mobil 


__B, Attitudes or Ideology of Salesmen __ ity does n not operate with them or does not 
Our hypothesis i is that, because the salesmen create any direct bond | of interest | or loyalty 
believe in the ‘chance for promotion, they o employers. It wa was found that these 
are: -oriented toward the views of their mobile salesmen a ‘more sensitive 


_ periors and hold t to a definition of ‘work changes in their pay and more interested a 
we have called individualistic. Evi- their pay as : such. also place more 


dence showing that salesmen hold to an in- ii mphasis upon s secut ity factors ‘in the job. 


interviews with 60 salesmen. These inter- the 


the a ; check, these | eople tend to Com 
views point to the conclusions that, on the e Pay y per op 


te ‘moi ly f les, and ‘tht s to 
Tevel of verbal response, a salesman adheres ky vigorously for sal a 


a that the should have react to the incentive sy ystem_ as ‘strongly as 


Fo definition of subordi- approximation t 
nated to any group definition. In other words, 
_ these sa salesmen ‘Place s self- interest considera- 


roup or collective ‘considerations as. sub- Why. is is this so? 


hg It was concluded that these s salesmen who 
| t d, the 30 
aa Of the 60 salesmen interviewed, are fixed in status believe in an individual- 


who erations ‘that or promotion istic definition of work because they are 
Consic erations were 0 central importance to members of a class of persons, , namely sales- 


- Yy, men, whose beliefs are oriented to the fa 
‘in their interviews: (1) loyalty to employers, ol’ th be 
and» (2) a tendency to accept ‘the beliefs many of e P 


those above them. This re relationship between if every is. not. The mola 


importance attached to promotion and ori-_ ‘salesmen stand to the non-mobile group as 
visible symbols of the fact that mobility 


perates for salesmen and w white- collar work- 


tion aris 


do for people. But if. you 1 are going to move wp . 


‘ment, what about the e large group per 


| 


dividualistic definition of work is based upon In fact, because of their “increased interest 
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MOBILITY FACTORS AS AFFECT WORKERS’ ATTITUDES 


ers: in general. Hence, the anomalous situa- way of documenting the 
tion arises that workers with fixed status in of work held by the salesmen is in terms of asp eo 

factory and s store react in opposite ways to ‘their reaction to special sales days \ 

‘the existence e of : similar i incentive systems. _ the store. Salesmen believe that a sales day i is 

| ‘This points to the function of vertical mobil- ie their big opportunity to make money, and 

ity in reinforcing a | belief in the ide ideology of much as possible. 
.in com | “individualism” an among salesmen 


you are Work Organization and Output Re- 

striction. The salesmen’s belief i in an individ- M. 0. ili y up af ow 
-ualistic definition | of work is articulated on the” contrasting ‘group. ‘operating aa 

uperiors actions of salesmen in each department. factory. Mr. Dalton, who collected these i 


soci social organization of salesmen tends data, worked this fa tory 
- bo revolve around the principle of fair play a years, knew a considerable number of the 
competing for sales. . By devices such production workers well (machinists o of var- 


lalistic” 
len who q 
tended 


the “turn stem” (giving each salesman a ious skill levels), and v was himself involved 
an equal number of customers), — _in keeping records of individuals under the — 
3 ‘competition is regulated. Individuals who piecework system. He had access, therefore, 
do not pes by this ‘System and ‘refuse to both to the beliefs ; and s sentiments s of em 
‘recognize any rules a are ‘sometimes disci- ployees and to their actual records of pro- 
—plined and, in extreme the ‘offender duction. Dalton found there was 


may be ostracized. _Sometimes, general sentiment of cleavage between | 


breaks down and the rush ers and 1 managers.‘ Workers were either 
becomes a “dog eat dog” affair. -worker- or management- -oriented, and those 


q are also ) in many departments: who were management-or oriented were con- 
formal | ules, frequently enforced by the sidered company men. The loyalty of a 


‘division manager, which to subordi- ‘majority workers” in the department 
new salesmen, and ‘ "studied went ‘first to their work group an 
q is organization among sa esmen control- second to the company. These workers 
the of not vesult, Tg lieved that there was little chance for workers 
in contro the as a group to r rise within the hierarchy of : 
est owt t mere y ll the factory. Data for this” conclusion are 
it Eom ain a over competi so at based upon n interview evidence 5 There were 
Cons will not ‘continua no 10 data provided ‘concerning the number of 
moted from the work level. Hence, we do 
to give maximum | autonomy ir in allowing each not. actually know whether the beliefs of 


a The net to make as many sales as possible. a the workers concerning their fixed status are 
| The net result of this is that work « organiza- consistent ss their objective chances for 


with, rather than in osition to, mana; 
Pp i g and Roy concluded that ‘workers in all 
’s conception of the incentive system. three of ‘the factories which they studied 
While there was variation between depart- 
ments i in the. organization of salesmen, there 1 the economy exist. , but 
no cases of output restriction found they have no chance to get ahead 
cy ithin this production workers i in a factory.® 
‘The fact that work organization allows Attitudes or Ideology of Production 
autonomy to ) salesmen in defining their out- orkers. Mr. Dalton, from interview evi- 
put levels does not mean each salesman dence, concludes that, with the exception of 
work as s hard as can. given sales- small group of “rate busters, ” workers in 


4 Ibid., p. 14. 
p. 1. 
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nobility not try to sell as much as he can. But 
because it is an individual phenomenon. | 


= = 


department of this believe that 


ation is self- if-defeating, and hence they are 
oriented to a collective approach. This -col- 
lectivistic definition of work has its setting “appears to support 
es a conflict situation with management. ‘TI hese a we have presented. However, we need to we 
roduction workers not only take “a group- kno if there are factors or variables o 
“oriented attitude toward work output, _but than mobility which may cause the differs 
defensive one bound up all other factors that 1 affec 
attitudes toward as a category attitudes work performance “are. hel 
of | constant, ¥ we do not accurately know the 
ization Dut put 


Except i in the case of or 8 ‘work conduct. be 


ers, _Testriction of output was practiced. 
There | was a ceiling or customary level 
output which all workers agreed not to We will ‘consider following factor 
exceed. informal ‘agreement obviously whic ch may be the cause of differences be 
Opposes management’s conception of individ- “tween store and factory: customers 
‘ual incentive plans. The 7 or 8 workers who te (2) rate-cutting; (3) job scarcity; (4) 80 ~ existenc 
did not abide by these informal rules were cial status; (S) unionism ; (6) leadership. | Where 
Se considered as “rate busters. ” These workers 1. Let us take first the fact that the store | fixed, i 
had their own private and individual defini- has" customers. ‘It may be argued that the group 
tions of how much work they would do. P ce  lorces esmen 
‘These individual definitions were not always: wait upon them. Obviously no such pressur 
3s a “resolution tc to do as much work as the exists in the factory. Actually, however, th 4 definiti 
oc fie worker was capable of doing, but they did Pressure exerted by customers does not ap- —_ should 
iz represent output levels much higher than the pear be great. Salesmen respond to “cus. enc 
2 ‘other workers in this department. It would tomers only if it is to their advantage. It 4 
appear from the interview material presented happens salesman’ s definition of 
by Mr. Dalton that restriction of output in output is is similar to that. of _ tive 


this one department ofs factory was not insofar as maximizing ‘sales is. concerned. 


a ‘routine and for ail Bat the are means to 


basic. ‘conflict wi th management over the them. ‘This is proved by tl the fact that 
how work should b be evaluated is to the economic advantage of salesmen, depend 
and organized. Consequently, e “r rate they will ignore Customers. . For example, 
busters” “were considered as. persons who they will wait upon Customers who insecur 


group» definition of work interested i in high price items and will ignore 


= =6 


"output. “those customers who | wish to buy t oothpaste 
summary, we have described two plants, nails. Bry 
2. Secondly, there i is the case of rate- 


one a store and the other a department of a 
factory, both having similar incentive pa ay cutting Actually, -cutting takes place in 


systems. In the ‘store, it was ‘found that {he department store as well as in the 


tor When business increases, and th n 
managers were drawn mainly from the wo ork nd 


level. Promotion or or ‘mobili ty was | considered will add new salesmen. actually, 
important bya a number of the salesmen inter- “operate reduce, in “some cases, thet 
The of the salesmen toward earnings of the other salesmen by a small 
= because the i increase in | the size we 


ake 
pears to exist. Mobility is lacking, a collece ate 
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and store, is not. the “source for "differing of ‘status upon work ideologies and work 

_Tesponses to the system. conduct. It may be, though, that this is a 
‘The third factor to consider is the factor” “heightening ‘the group approach to 

: “phenomenon of “working oneself out of a work on the part of factory workers, thus 

_ job” (job scarcity). It is true that this face tending to give rise to restriction of output. 
tor is found in the factory, and not in the Collins, Dalton, and Roy st: state that social 


department store. You cannot “work your- status differences between office and shop 


s other 


self out of a job” in a department ‘store in are one factor creating restriction of output.’ Bi 
the same sense can in a factory. Social distance, then, was not held constant 
Any given store has only a fraction « of the ino our comparison. 
business, and could actually expand, in terms 8. Fifthly, is unionism the cause of Afr : 
of the market, almost indefinitely. In the ing _Tesponses to incentives? We can say 


factory, , there appears to be a widespread categorically that this is not. the cause. 
belief in the n notion of stretching the work to cases” where unions actively work against 
make it last. From this many writers have restrictive practices, it has been documented 

ee concluded that job scarcity is the cause of _— that it workers have stil still maintained a gr group 

restriction of output. However, job scarcity — and restrictive approach to individual piece- 
probably is not total explanation, but work systems. Also, where salesmen in stores 

o father only one one factor, and is related to the of the ABC chain have organized i in } unions, 
existence of a collective approach ‘to work. they take a collective approach the 

Where workers believe’ that their | status: ‘is se setting of commission ‘rates on 

it is much easier for them to take & are ‘set, they still | try to sell a 

‘group attitude ‘toward the amount of. work they can and nd thus maximize their 
here there is belief i in promotion, Finally, we mt 


t is much easier to take an individualistic 


enough we work to go around, In the de- 
pargment store, ‘ ‘sales scarcity”. —i.e., , sho 
age of customers—does not create a collec- 


| tive attitude toward sales, but may function — ‘ esse 
competition. Also, as another ‘do. not account for ‘differences in 


“example, it may be noted that. ‘under condi- two ‘units, 
ions of job scarcity, , academic people ae. ic To conclude 0 our qualifications, then, we 


3 pear 1 to increase their competition with one — have found | two factors which are probably. 


 anothe r for available jobs. Scarcity of jobs associated with the development of work 
appears to be interpreted differently, ‘ideology and response to incentives. These 


depending 1 upon the social ‘setting. Despite factors, social distance and job scarcity, were 
these qualifications, it must be stated that not held ‘constant in in the comparison of store 


nsecurity among production workers about and factory, and consequently make it im- 


‘the amount of available work probably tends possible to show: precisely the 


to increase a group or collectivistic approach of mobility to work attitudes and work 
_ to incentives and leads to restriction of 


formance. ‘However, it appears reasonabl 

put. Therefore, mobility is not the sole factor 

conclude that further studies will show ‘that 

related to job scarcity in that oth factors rtical mobility en s to rein orce 
workers’ ideologies. attitude of individualism and orients workers 


Fourthly, if “social “distance betw against output restriction—though other fac- 


alesmen and managers | in the store is less tors may alter this relationship somewhat. 
Finally, seri a series of theoretical questions 


social distance between workers ar and 
~~ n the factory, does this explain are raised t but n ‘not answered in in n this study. oa 


the: difference in attitude and resp response 
“tween the two groups? little is 
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_ Is it conceivable that production workers do 
‘hot believe i in the chance for promotion, de- s 
spite the fact that such promotion of. output is a factory 
some cases occur as frequently as in depart-— may or or may m not "be. Answers 
‘ment stores? Does the ‘trend of modern in- } questions as these will give more accurate — 
dustry tend to decrease the chance for work- knowledge of the relationship of mobility 
ers to rise? Is there adequate literature and other factors to work and w work 
it the extent of restriction of output response. ba, 
ty 


le diam 


titutions Freshman course in social sci 


whee relation, if any, may be "Southern Methodist University. Only 


_ expressions of attitude e toward students who had not attended college prio 
: ___ institutional organization and» various kinds to the semester in which the study was mad 
- ae overt behavior with respect to it. Are — were included, the purpose of f this being to 


those individuals, for example, who express control as well as s possible any ‘ ‘secularizing 
most favorable attitudes toward an institu- effects” of university education extending 


such as the church also the individuals over more ‘than ‘the months’ time imme- 


_ who attend most , frequently or regularly it its diately preceding ig the administration of the 


__ The study which is reported here focuses — _ approximately four months after enrollment 


a ae = what i is only a fragmentary part in order to give ve the newly-enrolled s students c 
of the total configuration of attitudes and 


some time to settle into what might be con 
other responses that go to make up ‘ “institu-_ 


limited population (of university Freshmen) the 257 students originally ‘included in 
and ‘relates to only, one type e of institutional the sample, twenty-three “were rejected as_ 
=a the church, broadly | de- -second- semester Freshmen. | Of 1 the (234 stu 


fined to designate any religious ‘organization dents remaining, 197 were m men é 


= ‘veterans and 74 non-veteran. There 


‘to which the student related himself in women.? One hundred and sixty students 
tals 
for. Tf the ‘data anc and the problem may were 87 the sample, 56 


ships” among attitudes and responses 8 claimed no affiliation, ,6 Jews | (of whon 
reference to other types of institutional or- 4 were orthodox), and the 1 remainder 
ganizations than the church, this study 


regarded as a contribution to the under- it 


2 The s sample appears 5 to have been a good on in 


_ standing of institutional behavior i in its more ime of the proportions of men and of women 


2B = ‘aspects. If not, the study  neverthe- included. Of the 234 students, 197 or 84.2% wer ce 
| ay be of men; the proportion of men in the class of 2895 


enrolled in the “university was 84. 7%, 


sidered to be their post-enrollment church 
tional behavior. Me Moreover, it deals with a attendance habits. 
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INSTITUTIONAL BEHAVIOR WITH 1 REFERENCE TO CHURCHES — 
members of various ‘Protestant denomina-— his own denomination if not his own ‘par- 


tions. Ages ranged | from to 42 with ticular « congregation and, that the 


* ‘male veterans were 20 or r older; all five. « tending (or not ‘attending as. ; the case > may 


the | were 20 or “older and all be) would be the same organization as s the 
of non-veteran women or one to which his attitude, as recorded on the 


younger, which indicated the | presence of test, wasrelated. 


two distinctive age classes. Veterans, ‘both __ Church attendance was categorized as 


men and v ‘women, were for the most part every Sunday except | for ill- 
separated from the non- veterans by an age ness or other "unavoidable circumstance), i 
interval of from two to four years. “frequent” (averaging twice a month), = 

testing for students’ attitudes: toward casional” (averaging four times every 


their Churches, certain” arbitrary decisions months), ‘ ‘seldom” ’ (as once or twice a year), 


and‘ ‘not at all.” Assured that all information 
was that Thurstone- Chane’ test would be kept confidential, students were 
~ could be taken as a valid measure of he asked to underscore the term tn ll 
subjective factor in which the investigation ‘described their church attendance for the 
be interested. ‘months after they had enrolled and 


At the time the test was administered, circle the term which best t described thei 
‘students were asked to fill out a brief ief ques- habits for the ye year preceding enrollment. me 

tionnaire. Data obtained included age, sex, x, Data assembled from the test and 

marital status, military service, if any, and tionnaire were then tabulated and subjected 
whether combat or non-combat , denomina- : to a number of statistical tests s and analyses 

tional affiliation” of student, affiliations of which are described | below. 

parents (or guardians) and of wife (or hus- 

3 band) if married. ‘Place of residence after — FINDINGS Ol CONCERNING ATTITU 

“enrollment. ( noted as “at home” or ‘ ‘away 


from parental home”) was obtained subse- students included i in n this 
quently from the files of ‘the office of the were, in general, much more favorable _ 
ean of students, than unfavorable toward the church. 


It was decided that no more specific ine mean score for the entire group was 13 

struction than that given in the test w would d 1.36. For men it was 2.81-+1. 37; for ‘women 
made concerning whether “the church” re- 2.33+1.24. Non- veterans’ attitudes 
ferred to was the own more favorable than veterans’ attitudes for 

‘ al both men and women, with non- -combat 
organization, or some larger organization, eran men showing less 

OR. the body of believers in Christ, Ortho- | attitudes than combat 1 veterans, whose mean 

_ dox Judaism, and the like. It was assumed re was approximately the same as that 


that in Teporting church” attendance for the entire sample. Differences between 


which each asked to do, scores of men and women and between 


io 
that this ‘test a the ay in which nd 
att is scored are familiar, it is necessary to note here — verans an ‘non-veterans s with the sex fa 
only that the scale ranges from a very favorable controlled, i.e. , when ‘men only were 
re of 0.00 to a very antagonistic score of sidered. 


As the scale values of various scores have been Differences between combat and -com- 


Standardized for this test, the following interpreta “bat veterans w die e not t signi ificant 5 Suse ting 


significant a at the percent level; and the 


tions are in order: 
0.00- strongly favorable to o the church 
1.50- 2.99 favorable to the church 
number of factors to modify 
the findings where sex differences in 1 attitudes — Zi 
were concerned. For example, when a age was sal 


4 6.49 wavering in attitud le 
7.99 slightly unfavorable 
00- 9. 49 strongly antagoniath 
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Tas 


Betv tween spauiiaaiidin of men and of women having atitude « scores of 0. 00 igen 
mean attitude scores of men and of women with age held en 
including only 17, 18, 19 year rans 
Between mean attitude scores of veterans of both sexes and of non- “veterans 
_ Between mean attitude scores of male veterans and male non-veterans oe 
Between mean attitude scores of combat and non-combat male — a 1 a 
Between mean attitude scores of veteran and non-veteran’ males, 17 through 19 years oe = 
Between mean attitude scores of men 19 years old —" younger and men 20 and older sag 
of and of Roman Catholics with scores of 0. 00 to 3. 00 


of those who had come © away from home to s 


ceased. to be significant. living at home a and continued so after ali 

Differences between veteran and non- -vet- enrollment. In the case of the former, the 

eran males, however, continued to be signifi- mean attitude score was 2.48+1.19; for the 
cant through \ various IS age categories—though was 2.82+1. aration | was 
for the younger r (ie., 19 and under) and the ‘greater in in the attitudes “of the ‘at home me” 


older (i.e., 23 and categories they group. This observed difference may reflect 


Cate 


veterans were ‘significantly less ‘favorable came to college from out of the city 
than the non-veterans, although in “no case ame from: urban 1 environments. 
could the veteran men as a group be 
sidered as hostile or even indifferent i in their NGS 


HABITS 
with some reservations.’ ba s study concerns 
2 Pears this sample, married students | (37 of os church attendance habits of the 234 stu: 
the 197 men) did not differ significantly dents during the year preceding their anc 
from the e unmarried students in their atti- “ment in the university for ‘the four 


tudes, nor did the leading Protestant | groups — pore following. Using the same categories 


Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians— of students as” above, ‘the questions to 


differ er significantly from each other va from raised here are: What are the present church - 


the small group of 13 Roman Catholics attendance habits « of these students? How 


far as their attitudes toward their churches o they y differ 


concerned. The € Catholic students’ porte ‘enrollment? Are the differences sig- 


nificant and, ‘if so, , do they continu to be 
significant as” ‘different factors or 


“factors are progressively control 


The tables on the following pages show 

4 
_ was various categories of students, together with 


residence of the student after 
13 ene et chang ges as b t ee! nt 


between their mean attitude and that the 


ted ‘their attendance before 
most. t hostile attitudes which were expressed as regular; 24% reported regular a attendance 


ere found for two non-combat 20-year olds and 
‘combat veteran of 22 22. three were single after enrollment. Twenty- five per cent were 
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23% 23% occasional before a and not seem to be seein important in rela- 
26% occasional after; 11% seldom before, tion to the amount of regular church at- 
seldom after; 2% not at all before and tendance or the amount change from 


not at | all after. tat the to other attendance habits except 


both — women at home and away 


COS 


than men and women students in older 
over 40% ; women by 30%. ‘Those who 1 re- Among veteran and non- ‘men wh 
mained at home after enrollment fell off remained at home, the most common 
from regular attendance 24% ; ; those patterns | of attendance appeared to ) be either 
‘away from home after enrollment by 48%. "consistent regularity | of attendance | or con- 
These. findings led to two further ques: sistent occasional attendance. In the case of _ 
tions: (1) were men and women ‘significantly all students who had id come away from home, 
different from each other in the proportions _ the prevalent pattern for those who changed 
of regular attenders in each group before ; - seemed to be t to fall back one e degree | from — 


| enrolling as well as after?, and (2) were those ha had d been n the individual’ "previous 


still at “home 2 and those away from home me habit—e.g. g., from regular to frequent, or 


after enrollment significantly different from from frequent to occasional attendance, and Occasic 


each other i in the amount of regular church Freque 


: attendance before as well as after enrollment? — Another way of getting at this point is to 


a 


_On the first point, differences in ‘propor-— re the percentages of persons at home 
me who remained con- 


Iiment | as well 3 as ely ‘Women ‘students “sli (and by how many degrees), and the 
simply “more regular chisch -attenders percentages “of those who increased their 
On the second point, it was found that Seventy- five ‘per cent of those re- 
those who had come away from home had mained at home ne reported that they were con- 
had, while . they were s still at home, ; a a signifi- ¢ tinuing to do what they had done prior t 
cantly higher proportion of regular attenders — enrolling. _ Fifty- -seven per cent of those away 
them than those who were at ho home from home 1 reported consistency in church MENT 
bot | before and : after enrollment. But this 38 attendance habits. This is a 1 significant diffe- 
difference in proportions of re gular attenders | ence; but it might be noted that in both in . 
ceased to be significant the former 4 stances the the ma jority reported consistency i in 
away f from home. ‘Perhaps many of their and post- -enrollment church at- 
who were away from home come tendance habits. Stated conversely, 24% of 


= = remaining | at home backslid; 43% of 


home increased their 


of those among whom they came. The more % home did so. 


_ pronounced changes in habits of church at-_ __ Another r finding of «tn was that non 
that: marked those who came away of those who had been regular ¢ church at- 


home c ‘continued to be significant for tenders” before | ‘enrolling in the university 
both veterans and non- Sealenei and for both 4 ceased entirely to attend—at least within 


sexes. This suggests that change in residence the first four months after enrollment, One 


rather than sex or veteran experience is student who | stayed on at home to go. to 


f 
ai 


ee: significant in “predicting ” whether | church _ college slid back from regular to seldom; one 
<s attendance habits of newcomers to the uni- still at home increased his attendance from 
tatus are also Re Of the four. ur denominations mentioned as 


taken into a scount, differences in _ having the largest of students Tepre- 
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INSTITUTIONAL BEHAVIOR WITH REFERENCE CHURCHES 
sented in the e sample, the proportion 
Roman ‘Catholics who had been regular and i. 


remained regular attenders was highest and 


this” proportion remained least changed. 


might be expected tobe.) 
a coefficient of between attitude 
‘tel the church score and -enroll 


Baptists fell from about 34% beforeto about = ONCLUSIONS 


21% after enrollment ; that for Presbyterian nT sum up, », this study hs foun d ae 


from about 367% | ‘before to about after dominately, favorable attitudes 


In some ‘Tespects ts the fi finding that was most ban, ¢ church- related university the South 
important was the rather er high proportion of the ‘post: war years. ‘Significant 
Rexarion OF A 
--enrollment at attendance 
Frequent 


students who to what they said differences and 


they had done before. This v about 65%. more e consistently between veterans and 


pproximately 32 % of those in the sample Veterans than between students of different 
backslid and 2% increased their attendance. ages, denominational backgrounds, sex. x. 
| ar: four of the 234 ‘students said they w were The > differences ee veteran: 


and that they were still regular attenders. 
FINDINGS ON THE RELATION OF 1 PRE-ENROLL-| 


4 ‘MENT (CHURCH ATTENDANCE, -POST- 
MENT ATTENDANCE AND THE RELATION OF 


TTITUDES THE _CHURCH TO EACH 


of findings remains to — higher than ‘that existed be- 
ty 


eported. This consists of those e findings re- tween, either pre- enrollment attendance and 


garding ‘the possible r relation 0 of "present -enrollment attitudes” or between post 


church attendance to pre- -enrollment attend- enrollment attitude and post-enrollment at 


ance and the possible correlations between _ tendance. This suggests that previous church 


ttendance bitin manil attitudes toward the e attendance habits rather than verbal expres 


church. sions of attitude toward the church (at least 


The measures of correlation calculated in as the latter is recorded | on the Thurstone 


 Chave scale) are a more reliable base for 


each case here were coefficients” of contin- 
gency, among “which | the "following were timating post-enrollment attendance habits. 
For the group as a whole there was much 
less change church attendance 1 habit: 


(1) ya coefficient of .75 between pre-enrollment — than might have been anticipated—or, stated 
and post-enrollment church attendance otherwise, there Is much more consistency 


(2) a coefficient of .71 between pre- and post- there change either direction from 


enrollment attendance habits of the men. previous attendance habits. Wher there 

6) a coefficient of .42 between pre-enroll- change, as from frequent to occasional at- 

ent attendance and -enroll- - tendance, i usually not. extreme change. 
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IN ROLES 

kes Angeles 


HIS paper is concerned with ‘the way this technique. ‘this drawback 


oncerned with 
which an ‘individual conceives his. weighed, in the investigator’s opinion, by 
role in ; a situation in which a close the possibility of observing how the respond- 
friend has violated a moral norm. Based on ent “goes about defining a ‘situation: with 
two such situations, one involving theft of inimum of specific cues. The technique 
$500. 00 and o one a ‘promiscuous premarital _ further provides a superior means for test- — 
ing the applicability of alternative 
lated. An effort | is then made to describe gies, since it maximizes s the likelihood 
‘some re e related elements of the act of of selecting pes of responses” not anticipated by the 
The » study is is conceived d as part of of the It is not assumed t d that the responses are 
Jarger problem of how { the 1 mores of society ndicative of “what actual behavior would 
et become the attitudes of individuals, through bei in a like situation. Since norms are more ee { 


a being fitted into the individual’ s role con- — 


— and d ideologies. 


stered elie playing — to the si 
upper in ins which a friend had confided his partic: 


at least some respect, were classi- 
out what his reactions to having per- Rejective. These individuals would 
formed the specified action would be, then — break or seriously limit the friendship fol- 
i lowing receipt of the information, but would 
close friend of his o own sex had com- Responsible. These individuals assumed 
m nd some personal responsibility for the friend’ ee 
to ‘give “his reactions on receipt ¢ of ae gs a action, and would urge or insist that he make 
confidence. This questionnaire: was followed some rectification. Most commonly the 
immediately by a supplementary question theft situation they urged that he repay 
naire more nections. To cor- money or confess and in the sex situa- 
rec tion that he strengthen and 


of the self and friend and would take rectif 
tributed randomly. the situation: they would themselves repay 
‘The loosely structured, open ended ques- the stolen ‘money or lend it it to ‘their = 
tions were felt to be best fitted to the pur- or take lik like 
poses of the study. ‘Frequent omissions of 


important information. are inevitable with * Because e of the exploratory nature ‘this in- 

‘ 73 female and 3 ile, were _ sistant | making independent classification of a por- 
ire are tion of the materials shov with 
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STUDY IN ROLES 


Cross- tabulation « of “roles 


> 
‘disapproving his ‘action, him variation “rather than of. 
roles t to be the ‘general ruk rule. However, there 
of their disapproval or make an 
their relations with: him 
both situations, and for those who 
the Responsible- in the theft 
and would make no in their relations jective, or the” 
were 4 with protecting the the ‘situations by responses to “a por- 
a from the personal consequences | of the action tion of the supplemental questionnaire. Re 
to him. They would help him cover up his spondents were asked whether they would 
“traces from the police (theft), or help him reve... che secret entrusted to them ‘to any- 
feel less s guilty | or escape pregnancy (sex). and whether | they ought to tell ; anyone. 
_ Frequently combined were roles 7 and 2, a: In the sex situation all but one respondent © 
which will be called the Responsible-Rejec- — agreed that the ‘secret t ought to be kept com-— 
tive role, and 2 > and 6, Responsible-c Amoral — ‘pletely. In the theft situation, 43 ‘per cent . 
assisting x role. Persons s classified a as s 1-2 2 would felt they ought to tell the authorities or the _ 
moral improvement or rectification to man robbed, or expressed uncertainty con- 
he e offender and withdraw or lessen friend- cerning what ‘they ought to do. Only 4 per 


hip. Persons classified 2- 6 would urge cent say they would actually tell, however. 
improvement or rectification but _In the theft situation there is a 
sponsible- -Rejective r e (P< 05) and an 
f ar from the consequences of his actions. 
‘The majority of respondents fell into othe pm relationship between obligation to” 


ss tell and the Responsible roles (roles 2 and 3; 
Rejective, Responsible, _ and onsible- .02; Table 2). Attitude toward the. secret 


Rejective roles i in the theft situation (67 per — in the thejt situation is also associated with ea 


4 cent) while the largest numbers (43 -playing in the sex situation, the passiv 
cent) fell into ) the Moral passive i and Amoral roles (4 and 5) being linked with ‘obligation 
assisting roles situation (Ta- ‘not to tell (P<. 01) 


‘The associations suggest there” may 


Taste 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Rores Which it individuals bring to a normative sit 

- Prayep iN THEFT AND SEX SITUATIONS 3 uation, and which may constitute personality 


variables. Because of its associations with 
or 


"Theft | roles 2 and 1-2, and possible association with 
1 Rejective ‘Tole, sense of f obligation to 


Responsible of the se secret may be taken as an 
Moral passive 

 Amoral passive 


“Total square tests of association using all categories 


taneously. Hence, associations have been tested in 
fourfold tables, Classifying the respondents into 
: i aa those in a given category or group of categories and 
8 The of the t those not in this category or group. 
distributions is considerably above that required by 3 indicated, all chi-square tests of association in this 
01 level | of rejection. 


Total 
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PERCENTAGE OF Rores PLavep In THEFT AND Sex SITUA ONS, BY OBLIGATION 70 


— 


7 


2 Responsible 

Responsible 

Moral passive 

Amoral passive 

Amoral assisting 


Nets — * Obligation to keep or reveal the secret refers tothe answer from the theft situation, since all but one 
ee a” person felt no obligation to reveal the secret in the sex situation. “Ought to tell” includes those who *, 
unqualified obligation and those who recognized conflicting obligations, being unsure of which 


d 


a degree from the ‘standpoint of society. assume that ‘the friend ‘is “or 


t weak in th the sex situation and less t ; tendency a 
himself with action to assuage guilt feelings. behavior than in the theft situ ation 
| When a situation is generally defined as not (P<.01). More’ "respondents disap- | 
ee Z having public ‘significance, as the sex situa- proved of the actions® were able to visualize | 
_ tion is by these respo ndents, those whose 4 friend of sound moral character having a — 
tribute themselves among the various active “hundred dolla 


Role-taking —Altho h the stionnai 

‘Rores ASSUMED IN THEFT AND SEX 


nowhere asked for it, some general ‘role sub- 
assumed by over three- quarters of the re- 
-spondents in the process of stating h how ig 
would feel and act toward the friend who Good 
his action to them. They assumed Weak 
that the friend w would be (a) good, this be- d. Conditional 
ay havior would not be repeated, that he might 
be (b) weak, | lacking powers rs of judgment Total (Per cent) 
or tesisting temptation, or that he would be Total (Number) “102 
bad, that ‘similar acts would recur. Some 
what they would do ‘dependent upon the 
alternative general of tween the kinds of that the 


‘The difference between the two situations 
= 


‘5 a-vis “role- play- 
‘ing’ in this paper that suggested by Walter 
Coutu in “Role-Playing vs. Role- Taking,” Ameri- = 6 Only persons disapproving the action 
 ¢an Sociological Review, 16 (1951), 180-187. An cluded, throughout this paper. If the twenty-two a 
nt implication of the present study is that the degree to who saw nothing wrong with the sex act had been 
— an individual elaborates the role _— is an “3 included, the numbers making no assumption and — 


the was good would be ‘increased. 
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‘Table 4, the roles (4 and 5 ) go with 


onditional in in the sex situation, th the pothesis that the 


Taste 4 4. Association AND Rote AssuMED IN THEFT AND Sex SITUATION! 


ate 


1-2 Responsib e—Rejective ‘ 


1-4, 1-6 


Amoral assistin 
For the 1e sake of ‘only important associations are In each’ cell, ‘the number 


the ‘diagonal is the per cent of persons making the specified role assumption about their friend who “si 
the specified the diagonal is the pas cent of Persons Playing the ‘Specified role who 


ible roles (2 ant: 3) go. with in the ‘vidual a tendency to follow 


theft ‘situation, the _Responsible- -Rejective a | given role- playing pattern in different 


combination goes” with the conditional atti- situations, and that the assumption regard- 


tude in in ‘the ‘theft situation, n, and the Amoral ing: role of the other serves to clarify 
the situation “consistently with this ‘pres 


ation. Since approximately half of the = existing tendency. A anding that role-p -playing 
_ in both situations fall into the | combinations — and role-taking are associated, while roles 


pl 
enumerated, ‘moral judgments might be bes a Pf layed by an individual i in the two oo 


described i in terms “tole 


, Some of indicate, how- 
es an | index of “social reepousibiity” ever, that causality may sometimes flow in 

orientation, is significantly associated with the opposite direction. Several respondents 
Tole- -taking as follows: statements such as following: 


this is my close friend, know he 


‘tell: is ‘associated with the extreme ‘unusual stress. It appears 
umption of good it in “the” theft 


— 
(P< 01) and assumption. in ‘the s situ- * The constancy of role- -playing but not 


ation ‘ 
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AMERICAN 5 SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
categories, those which ‘imposed s some Te- 
or role-taking is determined he sponsibility for tolerance or assistance on the 
adequacy of the cues for assuming the role person receiving such a confidence, and those — 
of hed other the way in which the Tela- Which “made the normative violation i in 
The conditional and no assumption ca 
gories -deserve special attention. It 


that high degree of sme feared 


but requires “that the individual retain a some combination ‘including it The Re 
somewhat detached attitude of y waiting to if jective role, to some ‘degree a personal ‘con 
see the direction in which the friend will ‘stant between the two situations, is associ 
The no assumption category, as pre- ated d with a rather personal involvement 


sented here probably includes several who the consequences of another’s misdeeds in 
made assumptions but did not write them the present context 
_ down, as well as those who were able to _ Though numbers | aces too small for 
define their role without assuming any for tests of "significance, there appear to be x 
the friend.® However, the associations sug- ‘fewer references the first type of ‘norm 
‘gest. that ‘those who feel no responsibility in the -Rejective than in c combined 
to act have less disposition to attempt to Rejective- -Responsible role, and refer- 
fit the reported behavior into picture of to the ‘first type ‘of norm | in ‘both 
| general character of the friend. ‘Further- 
q ‘more the no assumptions are considerably ditional ‘than in 1 other sr categories. If the 
‘more randomly distributed with respect to relations s suggested are than an carti- 
roles played in the theft than in the sex of chance, the Responsible- Rejective 
a situation, though most other categories are _ combination and the conditional attitude in 
less randomly distributed. As indicated sub- role-taking may be ‘partly functions of 
aes sequently i in this paper, there is considerably ‘7 conflict “between the pattern of moral im 
more imperative to some kind of morally — plication i in another’ s acts and the norms — 


relevant action in the case of the theft than to 


and the stage of elaborated role- “taking other’s character until further actions allow — 
Friendship n norms. s—About half the Self-behavior. —The way in which the 
sponses included statements about -friend- ‘norm violation is conceived is the remaining 
ship, presented as if intended to be generali- variable for examination. behavior 
zations applicable to any friendly relation- which the individual thinks he would engage a 
ship. These statements fell into two ‘general i in if he had committed the offense and the 
ideology of disapproval will be used to assay 


8 The association of obligations to tell with the iol: 
conditional attitude appears in the sex situation violation 

in the theft, but is not statistically significant in ae _ The behavior » which individuals ‘said ‘they 


former. would ‘exhibit if. they had themselves com-— 


y 
more directive questionnaire would probably mitted the | acts was into 
have forced each respondent to make some assump- 


tion about the of the friend. Conse- 


possibility that an individual may define the situa- the ‘relation is at the if 
tion adequately from his own point of view without level for the theft situation. Indications are that it | 
elaborating situational role pre- applies to the sex incident as well, ‘numbers 
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riend might wrong them one’s 
e else. All references to this from 
forward assumption regarding the general second group of friendship stipulations were ing b 
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= types, together constitute a sort 


of continuum of degree of behav- 
| ior. The types 2 are as follows: : 1. Self- punish- 
and -expiation, consisting of behavior 


e felt 
friend 4 


between ‘the pon- 
oles s (2 and 3) and combinations, 
taken together (in the “case of friend 


in excess of that necessary t to correct the offender), and  Self- punishment | and Recti 
xternal consequences of the norm- m-violation, fication, taken together (in the ca case of self 
uch as confession to authorities, giving up = as offender) (P<.02) and between the Re-— 


q social contacts or otherwise cl changing jective roles and combinations and 
one’s mode of life, or or seeking forgiveness punishment (P< 05) in the theft situation. 


from an authority 
ing behavior to "right the wrong, , such as 


- 2. Rectification, includ- In the sex situation there ‘are associations — 


between both passive roles together (4 and 


paying back the money, concerning oneself =a ) and the amoral behavior ‘types (P< 01), ‘ 


about the welfare of the sex partner or con between the Responsible and Rejective 
idering marriage to the partner in _ the sex roles and combinations taken together and © 4 


ncident; 3. Moral consisting 


to be 
norm 
bined 

grouped together for most analysis. Each 


case was assigned to. the type involving the 


% nificant associations emerge. 


disease, etc. sex is “asso- 


“ciated with | the conditional attitude (P<. 01) 9 
and Rectification and Self-punish mont to- 


most extreme behavior indicated. gether are negatively associated with nc 
In addition to the more extreme behavior assumption (P<. 
called for by the theft situation (Table §)31 Ideological re reference.— —The ways in which — 


absence of moral improvement without 


disapproval of an act was justified by the 


_ accompanying rectification or expiatory be- — respondent have. been classified into types 
havior in the theft situation contrasts with of 


‘ideological r eference.” Disapproval was 


moral improvement alone as the modal type justified in te terms of some h harm done to an 


$ a = in the sex situation . The sex offense is more 
often regarded as an act. ‘that cannot be 


injured person, disruptive consequences to 
the social order, or the moral | character of 


made right by any act of the person ‘than a person | who would perform: ‘such an act. 


is the theft act, which May in part account — 


for the higher prevalence of passive roles 
‘in relation to a friend who has eee 
ac 


TABLE PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF Tyres 0 
SELF- BEHAVIOR FOR AND 


zy 


1. Self- punishment an 
2. Rectification 


; 22 


1001 action to the degree t that the e theft situation 


Some persons simply reiterated disapproval i 


‘references, and some stated that, while the 

was | wrong, it w was only i m terms 

= the personal : 


‘differ (Table 6) ) with re- 
spect to a high incidence. of personal stand- 
ards reference in the sex situation.” ‘It. 


be ‘shown: that this may constitute an 
planation of greater tolerance it n the 
tuation beyond the - fact that the sex ‘situ- 


ation does not ‘call for positive -adjustive 


et 12 Though the total distributions differ 


by the ~square pen the “pers 01), there is no 


= 


the act itself without such additional 


=. 
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on does. When only oun: persons who, 1 viewing sf to others than the actors ies 
themselves as the violators, would take an such uch consequences may reflect 2 a more ‘seri- ; 
equal or more extreme type of adjustive ous concern about such acts. ‘Some su support 
behavior in the s sex than in the theft situa- this view comes the association cme 
tion are considered, there is still a sig- between the act only, as’ reference, and self- 


greater frequency of passive 


punishment behavior i in the theft situation 
amoral roles (with the friend as violator) (P<. 01), contrasted with an association 
in the sex situation (P<.01 ). The ‘greater between personal standards and the act only go 
unwillingness to treat tl theft as a ‘personal taken together, and amoral adjustment and 
matter may y also have something to do with avoidance of consequences, taken together 
the lesser correlation between self- nein the 05) for the sex sex incident. 


and both ‘role- | and role- -taking in the Associations between ideological reference 
* 


ob the act and to ‘the character of the | 
actor, taken 80 ) with the Rejective 


‘Srrvarions* rol n th ex itu ition oes V wit 
Rejective role in the se situatic goe th 
references to character, con consequences to the 
Type of Ideological Reference Theft injured person, and consequences to social 


— standard and consequences 0 4 order, taken ken together (P< 05). A moral 
Character of actor alone and personal standards taken together 


Consequences to injured in the sex incident. While refer 
for social order 


to the act alone and to character are 
(Number) “1027 associated with the rejective role in ‘theft, 


of all they respectively negativ ely and ‘Posi- 2 
clear disapproval tively associated with the role- taking pat- 
£ proving who made a specified ideological reference. ( < 2). - Yo associations with role-ta es 
= Since some made more than one type of reference, — “appear in the sex Oe sake 
In summary, a typology of role-playing 
Ideological by the same indi- ‘moral norm has been presented, and it has 
vidual in the tv two ‘situations seem not to be been shown to be associated in some 
related, except in one respect. Those spects with patterns: of role-taking, views 
- indicated consequences to the injured person a the friendship relation, , and the individ- 
consequences : for the social order ‘in the ual’s view of the “norm. There sug- 
theft situation are “more e likely than gestion of personality types reflected in the 


divergent ways because of the 
cultural contexts of the two types of norms. a “framework of of ‘an 
reference to a norm violation like theft, the comparison of theft and 
regarding which everyone upon direct provides some information relevant to 
questioning could make a statement of its typology of moral norms. Conclusions may 
harm to individuals Is and society, failure to apply only within a college culture, and 
refer disapproval | beyond the act itself f may are all to be regarded as tentative, because 
be a way of denying the ‘Telativity implied of the s sample, the method of securing ‘data, 
in admitting that the ‘weangness of the act and the exploratory nature of classification. 
varies with its “consequences. In reference The principal function of the paper should 
to ) sex, regarding which 1 most ‘people cannot: to suggest a a mode of approach to these 
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a oth Jlowing are the two 

: e following are the wo situation “ és 


” av n n 3 
friend, been in a acted exactly” in the manner er described. ‘Think. 


| ing of yourself as having just done this, what ; 


automobile accident which resulted in 
I t f h n. 
damage do you think your immediate reactions would 


be lisble for the damage and, hav- be? Especially how would you feel? What 


ng no insurance likel to be in serious 
me 20 would your emotions be? Characterize them 


if the 1 money cannot be produced im- 
mediately. T he injured party is further threat- fully as possible. ‘Then, what would you 


ca» do? What immediate actions would you take, 
ening to file a criminal, complaint against “A” ‘What 
if not paid promptly. Neither “A” nor “B” y! g = 


has any personal or family financial resources usual behavior immediately? What 


beyond the bare minimum required for live- would occur over a longer this 


action. it receive in general your ap- 

cover that certain about whom they 

nothing else, keeps a large sum of money Prova al or _disapprov: al? Or do you have a 


hidden in his garage. The suggestion to steal evaluation? Explain 
this money, ‘made first in jest, becomes more ndicate why you think as you do 


Now icture a cl friend of your 
oral serious as “A” and “B” discuss it. P} rey yours, of 


” 
by the hopelessness of “A’s” position, as A. ay to think in 


of ti n whom you consider abot 
ig ' decide to go together to take the money. a concrete person whom you consider a out 
7; The money, amounting to $500, is taken suc- 
cessfully and without detection. imme di- 
ately pays off the liability, amounting to about — 
$400, and the remaining money is split ev sade 


a your closest friend. This friend, » SAS” has re- ey 
dated the entire event to you in strict” con- 
_ fidence. Describe as fully as possible what you 
think» your i immediate reactions this 
formation would be. Especially, how would y you 
q ‘two of them. feel about “A” and toward ‘What would ae 


__ “A,” while stopping over briefly in a city your emotions be? Characterize them as fully ,o ae 
some distance from home, secures a blind date as possible. Then, what would you do? What 

with» date is arranged by a remote immediate actions would you take, if any? 

acquaintance of “A.” It turns out that —_ What changes would be made in your usual eae 

is also— only temporarily passing through the behavior toward immediately? What 
city. is a member of a respected family changes would occur over a a longer period?» 

than average. The two go to a local 
Right club together, but discover after they ‘for tls from data 
arrive that the place is frequented by a good 
_ many persons with obviously illicit sexual pur- 
poses. After some initial discomfort Ov er the to you attempt to make any 
nature of the surroundings, and find your relationship with “A”? What changes 
that with the music and dancing ‘and drinks would you make? How would you act differ-— 


an hour or two their feelings become Setinetly "you continue to associate with “A” i in » public 
amorous, _and emotions aroused as before? Would continue to trust “A” 
yr as a close friend? Explain why you would act (|@ 
way you have indicated. Explain why you 


8 to fe. ‘hotel room, where they regist nder 
aft y register. under fa would or would not trust your friend. oe 


assumed name. i ere they engage in com What would you do with the secret entrusted i: 


plete sex relations and ‘spend the night. ‘The | to you? Do you think you would keep it - 


tirely? Do you think you would tell it to 


‘is own at all? To whom would you tell it? 
The Besides what you | think you would do, 
following are tl the q uestions from om 
whi ch ae what do you think you ought to do? Should you ao 
the materials referred in n this pa paper keep it entirely secret? Or do think 
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the” of Talcott Parsons: (Harvard). ‘The of scie 

former of the two, "published by the Harvard _ the em 

Press, is entitled Toward a cipal Ss 
tical g 
tinctio! 


e boo S, pa ers, stu es, an investi witions sa 


urrentl} nearing com letion in the field o 
a wd P _ gories on which these contributors agree, a state-_ = = and w 


ociological theory exhibit an impressive range. hi h tt ‘ h 7 due 


fash n, ncluc 
pecial difficulties into their classification. In fashio and the 

i within th ntroversial ar tion: 
pite of certain deficiencies in taxonomic rigor J 


in 1 contemporary social science; (2) a1 ‘mono: Znat 
gories: General “Sociological Theory, (2) graph by Parsons and Edward Shils (Chicago) Tished 


S _ which elaborates the general scheme; (3) is entit 


Political Sociology, V alue contributing points of from psychology ties, w! 
(1) 


, and (8) Social Control. . Finally, unable anthropology 1 respectively, and (4) circum 


, 
additional essays” by G. \ Ww. _ Allport, Clyde 
classify further, we conclude with t the cate- Kluckhohn, H. A. Murray, 


ate he disregarded to the extent that, with Parson’s paper, written in dives, and Systems 


_ one exception, we shall include all of an indi- Shils, is entitled “V alues, Motives, and Systems — 


__vidual’s reported ob of Action.” The entire enterprise constitutes a 


of his ‘name. kind of ‘ ‘stock- taking” of present and probabl ciples « 


‘The amount of space devoted to a single writer future theoretical Positions in the fields r repre > ae. 


7 or work is not necessarily commensurate with | 


Reletions. orderec 
the probable merit of the contribution. It hap- 
pens inevitably in a survey of this kind that Parsons is the sole suthor of The Social sys ae their c 


tem, a book recently published by the Free Press. tional « 
information is more detailed on some projects This 
on others. In addition, certain theorists, promises to make a substantial a vance 


Parson’s previous work, especially that in J 
for “example Robert K “Merton, are v wholly 
mes the list which follows. We The Structure of Social Action. It seeks, first tions | 


should like to express our apologies in advance bats 
to those authors who believe that their projects 


‘could more appropriately be listed under a tended to resolve, at least in part, the problems | other p 


different category | than the one which they A with the classification of cultural syst 


= 
[=] 


a Editor’s note: This review and the on ae to suspect that both of these books, the — 


by Neal Gross are based largely upon reports collaborative volume and the one by Parsons 
received in 1950 and 1951 from members of the © _ alone, will beat promising paths in the wilder- | _ the so 
American Sociological Society who participated in ness" which lies” _betw een present formulations re pr 


its Annual Census of Research. Reviews of research the goals which all sociologists seek to 


of attain, Edward Shils also has a separate volume | social | 
the Committee on Research o ety, ) 
_ the chairmanship of Raymond F. Sletto. The origi- i preparation entitled | “The Primary Group” = count 


nal draft by Professor Bierstedt has been severely — and also scheduled for publication by the Free b subject 


shortened by two editors in separate efforts. Omis- Finally, Parsons, _in collaboration Sorizati 
: t to. be attributed to his S. A. Stouffer (Harvard) and Florence Kluck- 


— 
=, 
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General Sociological Theory. A number of ment of will permit also_re 
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ility o itions of high s school boys—this reference. Samuel M. ‘Strong (Carleton) is seek- 
will probab reported in greater detail im ing to define the basic nature > which 
Florian Znaniecki (Emeritus, addition, , with the naa 
two major works whose publication is imminent. = the differences between human nature on the — si ae 
= The first of these, to be published in February one hand and culture on the other. James Ww. & 4 
by the University of Illinois Press, is s entitled Woodard | (Temple) "promises, but soon, 
Cultural Sciences: Their Origin and "Develop his long- awaited book systematic social 
with ment. This will survey the historical evolution theory. It will be principally concerned with: 
. The es of scientific theories of culture and will trace (1) the “anatomy” of culture, (2) the dynam-— &§ 
aaa at the emergence of these theories from two prin- es ics of sociocultural evolution, (3) an integration 
cipal sources—philosophical doctrines and prac-— sociology, anthropology, , social psychology, 
tical generalizations. It will maintain a dis- and psychiatry, and (4) the underlying rationale 
tinction 1 between the scientific approach of the functiona al approach, especially its 
natural phenomena and to cultural phenomena non- quantitative aspects. Howard Odum (North 
indicate how the cultural sciences Carolina) has two large projects under 


gradually became specialized disciplines. It will one inquiring into ‘ “The Technicways of Mod- 
conclude with an of the func- ern n Man,” which deals with measures of social 


"lished also the as “folk society” ’ changing from folk culture to 
mono- is entitled Modern Nationalities: A Sociological state civilization. 
heldon = —— Study. In this volume he distinguishes nationali- ia Howard Becker (Wisconsin) is = 
ce | | 3 ties, which have a secular literary culture, from "drawing out the theoretical implications of sev- 
} ae political : societies, which are territorially eral substantive studies and building on the 
circumscribed and have a ‘monopoly of phy: sical foundations laid in his recent Through values 
force and (2) ecclesiastical societies, which are to Social _ Interpretation. The first of these 
with based upon a common sacred culture. Studies, a long-term project, will be called 
ystems third major work by Znaniecki, now in “Mind on the Looms of Greece. ” This work 
"preparation, is tentatively entitled he Prin- will have solid ‘Televance not only to general 
ciples of Sociology.” sociological theory but also. the s sociology 
a, as a textbook. It will present the science of — of knowledge, the sociology of religion, and 
sociology as” the science of _axionormatively the sociological analysis of historical change. 
ordered dynamic social systems, together with The second project, in which Frances Bennett 
their causal and genetic changes and their Becker will collaborate, is a study ¢ of 
tional differentiation and integration. Four cate- change ‘in Hessian villages and is tentativ 
gories of these systems are differentiated by entitled “Yesterday’s Hessians Today.’ * The 
size and “complexity: (1) systems of social ac- third, a study of British regions, will probably 
_ tions between two individuals, usually called be published in article form and will contain a 
— “social relations”; (2) systems of social roles, a critique of some aspects | of what is currently 
as between a single individual and a number of called “functionalism.” Professor Becker is also — 
ae +: other persons; (3) social groups or associations, A planning a a revision of his German Youth: Bond 
as systems of social roles; and (4) ‘societies, ‘as or r Free, which will make the sociological theory — 
Two current papers of Professor Znaniecki Kurt Wolff (Ohio State), author of a a i 
also require mention. The first of these, a book on Simmel, is engaged on a project which 
ee Educational Theory (August, 1951), makes a — will dev elop and demonstrate a new concep- 


distinction between the theoretical discipline tion of sociological theory and research. Sched 
: of a sociology had? “education and the applied — uled for completion by the end of 1951, i 
proceeds from an empirical foundation laid in 
to be published elsewhere, is a brief essay on a continuing study of the Loma culture, parts _ 
sociology of knowledge. Other sociologists of which have already appeared as periodical 
are preparing major systematic works. J. O. ae Wolff will also translate more of - 
(Nebraska) is writing an analysis of mel for publication by the Free Pess- 
to pursue historical and theoretical 
count of past present treatments "of this research the sociology of knowledge. 
subject. and will attempt a systematic cate- or Read Bain (Miami) has developed a theor ini 
Gorization and definition of the processes in- of communication as the basic factor in society 
volved in ‘modern industrialized, urbanized considering the manner in> which it 


wesw 


ing structural- functional frame affects the definition of both sociological and 
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_ appear most prominently in his treatment are dey Story (Los Angeles City Schools) in = 
—= and writing, art and science, 1 mind and 4 nection with translations of two of his books 
body, race and class, and war and peace. William C. Lehmann plans a study of Tin | a 
Theodore Abel (Hunter, Columbia) has also Millar, century Scottish sociologist, and 
been engaged for some time in the preparation Robert B. Notestein (Wisconsin) study 
of a general, systematic, sociological theory. William Graham Sumner as a contributor to 
a _ The details of this project are unknown “= the sociology of knowledge. Marvin reat feller I 
present and there is no scheduled completion _ (Pennsylvania) will attempt to finish an incom- researc 
Abel is working on sociological plete study of W. I. Thomas and another Chi- 
hers of the concentration camp. ical cago sociologist, Robert E. Park, will be treated 
The History of Sociology. Pitirim A. Soro-. biographically and by Theodore K. 
oP (Harvard) is preparing a revision of his Noss (Adelphi). Sigmund Freud will be viewed 
Contemporary Sociological Theories. Mean- as a sociologist Fritz Schmid] (VA 
while, he continues his studies of altruism and Clinic, Seattle), and Mrs. Gisela 
of creative integration. Hinkle will study the introduction and diffusion Science 
Becker and H. E. Barnes are - of Freudian theories in American sociology from ethoc 
vising and expanding Social Thought from Lore to 1935. Paul Meadows (Nebraska) prom-— 
Pi - to Science, with publication scheduled for 1952. ses a work on the social theory of John Wesley w 
Gladys Bryson (Smith), author of Man and Powell. Paul. Kochan (Baker) will begin 
Society: The Scottish | Inquiry of the 18th Cen- with Plato and make | a comparative study of fying 
tury, is writing a on early ‘systematic the frames of reference of the precursors the Ai 
sociology in the United States, a book which and Raymon C. Forston (Indiana) _ Messag 
will dwell particularly upon the work of Ward, is working on “English heten Social Thought, — 
Giddings, Sumner, Small, Cooley, and Ross. 1559-1662.” Eva J. Ross (Trinity) will pro- 
_ Publication, by the Free Press, may be expected duce a history of Western ‘social thought. = 


at an early date. right Mills (Columbia) and Hans Gerth 

Joseph B. Gittler (Iowa State) and Ernest (Wisconsin), collaborating again, will attempt 
Manheim» (Kansas City) are collaborating on an integration of the systems of Marx, Mead, ees 

a systematic and analytic treatment of major Weber, and Freud under the title “Character 
schools in contemporary sociological theory, and Social Structure.” 
entitled “Theoretical Systems in Contemporar 3. Historical Sociolo. y. Under ‘this | 
y porary gory 
Sociology.” Gittler, in addition, is independently find general and special sociological 

; i engaged in a study of Morris R. Cohen’s con- ~ analyses of historical phenomena. George Cary 

7 ae tributions to sociological theory. Manheim is WwW hite (Randolph-Macon) is working on “Im- A 


translating, editing, and _re-writing another migration and American Culture; A Surv ey. 

posthumous publication of Karl Mannheim en- Social Thought and Public. 

onl titled “Man and Society.” John C. McKinney 1914. ” Fred R. Yoder (State College of | 
ae ; _ (Michigan State) is planning an attempt | to ington) is studying the Populist movement in | tee | 
synthesize the methodological and "substantive his state and Jason F. Lane (UCLA) is = he ask: 


theories of ‘George Herbert Mead, A. ested i in the Los Angeles branch of the Socialist app 
Lundberg, and Talcott Parsons. Workers Party. “The Chinese Institutional. | cratic 
Mario Lins (Brazil) is working | ona ‘com- System Since 1900” will receive the attention 7 and th 
: = study of sociology in Latin America — of Samuel H. Leger (George Pepperdine Col- | sam gists t 
* in three parts: (1) the present status of socio- lege). William C. Lawton (Chicago), building the fa 
a logical theory; (2) perspectives on the inte- upon theoretical foundations laid by Robert K. "survive 
gration: of theory and research; and (3) reflec- Merton, will offer “The Collectivist ment — "publish 
tions on the ‘ “crisis” in systematic sociology. in American Business Institutions: Opera- -probler 
a Individual sociologists are ‘Teceiving specific Characteristics of Anomie.” Sir- 
attention at the of various Ww writers. John jamaki (Y ale) has planned a long- term, two- 


Gordon Barker’ (Colorado) will ed Nations) i in terms of the adjustment 
Arthur J. Todd’s Theories of Social patterns of recent immigrants trained in the 
Progress and include new chapters on the pres- social and psychological sciences. 
q ent status of this concept. The sociological Gilfillan” (Chicago) ‘is preparing 
theory of Veblen will be given separate treat- "expanded revision of his Sociology of Invention, 
ments by David Riesman (Chicago) and Paul and is studies of 


WwW. Cummings Pittsburgh). The theories of 
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‘NOTES ON RESEARCH AN D "TEACHIN 
4. Methodological ‘studies are Other studies of a 
more diversified than the others. George A. are those of Robert Sokol (Columbia), who is 
Lundberg (Washington) has joined a the concepts “acculturation’ and 
of other professors i in fields ranging from mathe- — “assimilation” with a view to developing sta- 


matics to law in the | of a Com- tistical for their measurement and 


ae 


logical 
‘Cary 
“Im | 
of 
1882- 
Wash- 
ent in 


which has. a three- year ‘from the Rocke- who will test Redfield’ hypothesis 
feller Foundation, is conducting conferences and 7 “ a study of two Missouri communities. _ Chester 
research under the general direction of John Jurezak (College of New 
fe Stewart, an an astronomical | the and 


hi ipeote and to develop the contents of his Dinei- - meetings of the American Sociological Society. 


sions of ‘Society and his Systematic Social James E. Fleming (Kent State) and B. Robert 


‘Science. Of a large number of papers, both — Clark (UCLA) are trying, independently, to 


methodological and substantive, scheduled for construct a model for institutional analysis, and 
a early publication, the following merit attention: tr Paul Lasakow (Northwestern) is looking for the 
of Social Physics” universal _ assumptions s, if any, which underlie 
_ theory of demographic gravitation), “On Classi- group theory in sociology. 
fying Human Values” (recently published in K. ‘Francis (Notre Dame) is working on 
the American ‘Sociological Review), “Testing: a systematic frame of reference for all of the i 
_ Message Diffusion from Person to Person” oe phenomena customarily called nation, national- _ 


papers under the title of “Project Revere relate sociological to historical and philosophic 


_ be published in Public Opinion Quarterly), z ity, people, race, minority, and so on. He will © es 4 


the interactance hypothesis a and attempt- 


_ inquiry in this field < and 1 attempt to standardize 
and to hand ‘scientific for 


published in the An attempt to rebuild the theoretical 

“of International ne for General work within which leadership studies are con-— 

ducted is the task which Philip J. Allen (Vir- 

The current ‘inquiries ‘of William Kob ginia) set for himself. Alvin Boskoff 

a (Tulane) are also methodological o or r axiological — (Drake) is interested in doing somewhat the 

in character. He is concerned with the values same sort of job with respect to the theory 

which motivate research in sociology, particu- of social planning. Melvin Tumin 
larly in its applied fields of social pathology, — is seeking what he aptly calls ‘ “researchable _ 

industrial sociology, and family sociology. propositions” in the theory of stratification 

"Se there any in will in addition to construct a 


inter- 


out criteria for “the evaluation “Of 
ran. 
‘of values. Kolb has er ) curv between general char- 
published several papers” dealing with» this acteristics of historical periods on the one hand» 
problem and has s planned three or four more. the types of epistemological theory» which 
_ Reinhard Bendix | (California), author of a emerge from them on the other. Daniel Lerner 
recent essay Social Science the Distrust (Stanford, Columbia) is aiming at a general 


Pil ia Reason, is now at work on three papers theory of knowledge and opinion in terms o 


4 Human Group. 


whose implications are methodological, ‘substan-— a theory, of power—a project which has 


tive, and axiological as well: (1) “Theoretical to ‘the manipulation ‘of symbols. “He 


Implications of Industrial Sociology,” ” (2) “Psy- _ 4 
chological and Sociological Modes of Analysis,” addition make 2 study 
and (3) a longer essay dealing with theories Political decision-making in eight countries. 


of social stratification. George Homans _(Harv- Dinko Tomasic (Indiana) is studying the 
namics: _Structural change in terms per- 


the theoretical in 
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| Robert S. Lynd (Columbia) is working o ‘on 


g 


— 


business ideologies, is the work of F. X. Sutton — which Talmadge has for the voters of Georgia. ye 1 3 
Harvard). incent H. Whitney (Brown), in collaboration 3 

Related ‘also to the sociology of knowledge with Walter Isard (Harvard), is writing a book 

are Norman F. Washburne’s (Puget Sound) use te be called “Atomic Power: An Economic and © 

Karl Mannheim’s constructs to investigate Social Analysis,” .” Finally, Arnold F Rose (Minne- 
the role of the intellectual in American radi- ‘sota) two “projects in this area, one a 
calism, Eva Dreikurs Ferguson ’s (Illinois, -Mel- study of political participation, awareness, 
bourne) honors thesis Mannheim, and responsibility i in a community and the other an 
Maurice J. Karpf’ s (Los Angeles College of attempt to measure responsibility toward 


4 Jewish Studies) inquiry into the social role of munities as_ it is influenced by cohesiveness 


= 6. Political Sociology. Political sociology, the 7. Value Studies. Henrik Infield (Group 
sociology y of social 1 movements, and the theory Farming Research Institute) has scheduled a> 
of social conflict somewhat loosely project on “The Field and the Methods of 
conveniently grouped together here. In this Sociology of Cooperation.” Ralph H. ‘Tema 
field it is appropriate to mention first the (UCLA) is working out a typology of moral 
recently published | Social Movements, by Ru- judgments be correlated with role rela- 
dolf Heberle (Louisiana State). This is tionships between judges and persons judged. 

a a systematic treatise on the ideology, psychology, = alter Goldschmidt (UCLA) has a continuing — 

social foundations, ecology, organization, tac- project on “Ethics | and the Structure of Se 

functions of social movements and ciety,” in which he is doing a comparative Valleys 
political parties. Warner E. Gettys (Texas) is’ “4 analysis of a primitive cultural system which i soci 

also working on a systematic approach to social 2 reflects some of the ideological characteristics —— College 


movements and their implications social of Western civilization. A part of this latter a func 
{ leisu 


change. Similarly, J. Howell Atwood (Knox) "study is now in press and will appear in the 
attempting to discover if the natural history American Anthropologist. Evon Z. Vogt (Har- 
BE and pattern of sectarian religious 1 movements re BS v yard), with others on the staff of the Laboratory ry 
-sembles that discernible in political movements. of Social Relations, is at work on com- 
n parative study of values in five cultures. Paul — 
a book on power, a concept which he cles W. Massing (Rutgers) is investigating Private 
8 “the great forgotten ‘x’ in the intellectual and public conscience in a German ‘community. 
pepeatinns by which liberal s society operates”. | Social Control. Two | general works in thi 
and as a crucial concept fo for any theory of | area may be anticipated in the near future, 
Bernice Antoville Kaplan is studying the so- the other by Thomas D. Eliot (Northwestern). 
4 a cial effect of returned Mexican migrants upon  LaPiere, in addition, is using present materials — ; 
meee of origin. David F. Aberle x on military morale as a test of Durkheim’s | 
(Johns Hopkins) is considering the peyote theory _ of social solidarity. Ellsworth Faris 
-* among the Navaho Indians as a social meg Chicago) is inquiring into the meth- 
movement. The sociology of dissent, as seen ods of discipline used in both civilized and_ FE: 
in agrarian protest: movements in Iowa, is oe pre- -literate societies in a project which carries 
subject on which Muni Frumhartz the title, “Discipline Without Punishment.” The 
ot Confit” is the t 4) title of Project by Eric Barnitz 
the tile of ‘State is “Relations of Norms and Be- 


evaluation of various theories in this field. Jay effort to determine the relation between 
Rumney (Rutgers) plans an examination of certain: ‘socio- economic factors and the self: 
ex existing literature on the sociology of war, concept. Irwin Rinder (Chicago) is doing 
a E. Krugman (Yale) will interview ex- research 1 on “Personality and -Marginality,: ” and — o Mar 
Communists and psychiatrists who have Paul C. P. Siu is using the Chinese laundry 
Communists : as patients in order to determine — man as an example of “the sojourner,” o . 
basis of the Willis who clings to his own cultural in 
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| tracting the attention of James T. Wiley, Jr.  caséns-Siches (National University of Mexico). 
Emory) and of James Laulicht (Kentucky). 9. Miscellaneous. Ralph S. Holloway (Iowa), Over ti 
| _____ The former will treat several situations of con- in his “Sociological Theory and Analysis of | logical 


ig 
NOTES ON RESEARCH A AND 
Eo ea W omen), , author of The Stranger, has scheduled = 


versity” Press a entitled “The Uncom- 
panion 1 Way,” a study of the isolating proc- that rural they 
esses in modern society and their effects investigating ® 
‘the isolated Two kinds of information were utilized in 
American Symphony Orchestra: A Social the preparation of this review of current r 
History of Musical Taste, by John H. ‘Mueller search in rural (1) T he “Annual 
(Indiana) was recently published by the Uni- Census of Research of the American Sociologi- 
versity of ‘Indiana Press. Kaplan (lli- cal Society and (2). the replies a question-— 
-nois), building upon Znaniecki’s role-theory, has _naire* sent to fifty-four academic departments 
ust completed an analysis of the social role and government agencies in which it was — 
the musician in American society. Joseph | research might be progress. ‘Tt was 
. Bunzel i is advancing some theses with to secure this second kind of informa- 
the theater as a social institution and as | perusal of the projects in rural 

instrument of social control, sociology in the 1950 annual census revealed 

Roscoe Giffin (Berea) ‘calls his “project “A that a number projects known to ‘the re- 
inuing Socio- Economic Survey of the Population were not reported. The increased cover 
So- Several Related Remote Kentucky Mountain of research in progress resulting from the 

_-'Vallleys,” a study which has relevance toa theory use of the questionnaire is witnessed by the 
social change, and I Irving Crespi (Harper fact that seventy-six projects ‘not reported in in 
= College, State University. of New York) is Census were uncovered by this device. 
functional analysis of social card-playing as 
a leisure’ time activity and as it is related rural ‘sociology i in 1950 Census, the 
3 the social life of a community. Robert J. Dubois © 5 man 0 


man the on Research of the So- 
(Wayne) has: just completed a comparative 
analysis of the theories of social groups 
American textbooks, and F. Eugene Heilman 
(Nebraska) has done a historical and analytical 


on theories of social disorganization. W. H. Sewell, “Needed R 
ip the sociology of sport, is planned by 1950), 115-25. The points raleed by the discussants 
Charles H. Page (Smith) who continues, mean- this ‘Paper and 
while, his studies of bureaucracy and of social 


M. Taves and Neal Gross, of 
Rural Sociological Research, 1950”, Rural Sociology 
REVIEW (OF CURRENT RESEARCH ON (i 


3 7 


of rural sociology: Committee of the ‘Rural 


: Sociological Society of America and the B.AE., 
A 
NEAL Gross The of Research in Rural US. D. A., 


"Anderson, “Rural as Science’ Rural 


Th h of al life i is Sociology, XII. (December, 1947), 347-56; Robin 
‘field of socio ogy M. Williams, “Review of Current Research in Rural 


a under critical examination at the present time. — Sociology”, Rural Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 103 


Over subcommittees of of the Rural Socio- E DeS. Brunner, “Sociology Tomorrow”, 
logical Society are appraising past research in si Rural Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 95-162; Lowry 
specific problem areas and will make recom- Nelson, “Rural Sociology—Dimensions Hori- 

‘mendations for the systematic and orderly zons”, Rural Sociology, X (June, 1945), 131-135; 
development of these 1 In n addition, | CE. (De an Sci- 
ence”, Rural Socio Ogy, ecembe er, 1983), 

should like to my 4The questionnaire and one follow-up 


to Marvin Taves of the University of Minnesota for in responses from 80% of the departments and 
his assistance in the preparation of this review. a agencies. Eight of these reported no research — # 
1For a listing of most of the problem areas progress. The mean return from the remaining See 
* under appraisal and a post mortem on the work of _ partments and agencies was a report on 3 4 Projects 
the | society- -wide committee fifteen ‘members of the range w was ft from 1 1 to 4 


Rural Sociological Society in charge the 
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sociologists a pparently ak: 


ig 


the ai of August, 1951, 
i for the 1951 census. Among the three lists of “satisfied with this ad hoc problem-solving role; +a 
4 projects (1950 census, 1951 census and the re- others rebel against | it and insist that the ener- 
ae toe the questionnaire) there was aoe gies of sociologists of rural life be e devoted to 
siderable duplication. However, the question- studies with greater sociological relevancy and 
naire increased the total number of projects by : scientific importance. The latter contend that 
approximately one hundred per cent. In conse- only when a body of limited sociological general- _ 
= this review of 168 projects probably re- izations is available will rural sociologists be in 
 flects most of the current research in progress" a strong position to help solve problems per- : 
rural sociology although the exact extent of taining to r rural welfare.? The e viewpoint t 
coverage is indeterminate. = scientifically significant work can be done on 
It was originally contemplated to compare the ee ‘Practical problem resolving research is emerging — 
‘number of projects in the field of rural sociology asa a possible solution to these different points of — 
in previous years with those reported this year. me view.® (2) The second major reason for the 
Such an an analysis was abandoned, however, since difficulty of classifying research studies in prog- 
it would be highly misleading and unrealistic in ress is the slight attention given to conceptual- 
view of the greater effort expended in securing ~ ization and | the ‘aversion to theory” 9 in in rural ; 
a more complete coverage of projects this year - sociological studies. This matter has been co a 
and the high probability of considerable incom- mented on quite extensively in the recent criti- a} 
pleteness in early censuses. cal literature.1° This lack of theoretical orienta- 
i In attempting to organize the reported proj- A tion makes it difficult to hang studies on similar 
ects into a systematic sociological framework, theoretical pegs and hinders their systematiza- i 


this reviewer was confronted with the same 
ica faced by others who have attempted 
similar tasks with this field. As Robin Williams | 
indicated in his review of current rural ‘research 
: ey. or the available studies resemble a part of 
a jigsaw puzzle for which a 
seems not to have existed. Whether ; or not this is 


or not it is thought to be ‘deplorable o or com- ° 
mendable, it does seem true ‘that research in 


‘tural sociology is e especially fragmentary and 


fecalcitrant to to systematization.” 


With this statement one cannot ‘disagree. 


‘There ar are at least two basic factors involved in 


systematization problem. (1) ‘Many of Ge 


dominant design 


The classifications u used 


review, therefore, represent a fairly arbitrary 


schema and “should be judged such. They 


represent a modification of the categories used 
in an appraisal of this field in 1938.11 In addi- 
tion to the difficulties in setting up a . classifica- 
tory scheme the reviewer also. found himself 


frequently at loss in classifying projects because 


of the paucity of information available from the 


reports. In consequence, the classification of - 
some studies is debatable 


reviews 


tion. the grossness the subdivisions 


ns in Table lin 
‘izing studies in Progress for purposes. of this 


= administrators to shed light on rt aes om in Table 1 one is fairly safe in stating that 
and pressing problems confronting the tural this same emphasis i is dominant at the present | 
‘ a _ population. The history of research in tural soci- time. _In general, the design and methodology of 
ology i is in large part a reflection of the changing these ‘Projects: show no marked deviation from 
problems confronting the farm and rural popu- earlier social organization | studies. With certain 
notable exceptions they are largely cross sec- 
tional in design and lean heavily on the inter 


-_view-schedulé 


eae of rural sociological research activities in 
a the land grant colleges is predicated largely on 
_ the assumption that these investigations will 
Pha “pay off” quickly in helping to resolve the social — 
problems and social maladjustments 


Sewell, OP. cit, 121. 
See the previously cited of Williams, 
R. ‘Williams, ‘op. cit., p. 108. Sewell, and Taves and Gross. : 
C. Taylor, “Rural Life and Rural Sociol- The Committee of the Rural Soc 
Mi ogy”, p. 6 in C. C. Taylor et al, Rural Life in the _ dety of America and the B AA. Boh. . cit. 
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Le 1 OF Socror OGICAL PROJECTS REPORTED BY Worxers 1950 


— 


Classification n of | Projects of Projects 


1. Locality grouping studies 


ts bein 2. Comparative studies in community structure — 
ms Descriptive studies of social organization i 


Regions and subregions 
§. Voluntary associations and social 

“10 "Studies. of the rural 
sa. ‘mewspaper in n community 


12. Social stratification (and social 


STUDIES IN POE ULATION 


_ Factors related to differential fertility 


rbitrary Culture patterns and ‘mental health 
es used 
assifica- Diffusion of technological innovations 2 


himself Impact of changing agricultural technology 
because Social change and community organization 
Industrialization of depressed areas 2 
of federal programs. on rural living i 


rganiza- 
ivisions Reral crime 
_ *These projects were obtained (1) from the 1950 Census of the American Sociological Society and 
oy from the census cards returned to the Research Committee of the Society through the end of | 
August, 1951, for the 1951 census and (3) from bas toa questionnaire sent to the major 
‘slight use, explicitly aspect of social organization in sociology. 
implicitly, of the structure- function or inter- 
actional role frameworks for 
structure of community or ‘smaller social neighborhoods and village or town centered 
communities. The studies of John H. Kolb, 
first “under the category, Lowry Nelson and Selz Mayo are of especial 
Studies j in Social Organization, in Table re- interest for they are attempting to describe and 
flects, the continued interest the. eco ological account for the locality group ings j in 


ntly are 
icy and 
— 
— 
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organization d areas" Studied previ- ment funds. If this problem a area is 
; ously. Other types of studies in process are the be tackled in a a sociological framework it prob- 
os ‘eng of ‘size of pagel and towns to ably will require the attention of sociologists i in ¥ 
private colleges and universities. 

ernmental and natural social areas and ‘Sectors _ The social participation studies are primarily 
‘om related to the growth and decline of communi- a concerned with the differential characteristics of 
Sample titles of ‘Projects a are: people with high and low “community participa- 


Couey ond th tion scores and the distinguishing characteristics 


Country Relationship of the individuals who participate in ‘selected 
Community Organization and Participation in a types of local associations. One study is attempt- 
Selected County of The Tennessee V alley age ing to explore the extent of participation of rural 


‘Rural Neighborhoods and Community Organization people i in local as ; compared to state and national = 


in Wake County, North Carolina associations. 
Neighborhoods and Communities in Indiang The sixth subheading. to ethnographic 


two studies in the second subheading 
“appear to be broad in scope and attempt o = attempting to determine “the general cul- 
determine the variations and similarities in such ee. of the South as well as to ‘ 
diverse phases of community structure as soli- attain some precision with regard to the con-— 
_ darity and rational community organization. The 
a third subheading includes descriptive surveys of Se f i k 
the formal and informal social organization of determination of important general bac ground = 
such varied rural areas as villages in Ceylon n and factors of the Mexican the United 
counties in the Tennessee Valley and Great States through of a 
‘Subheading seven includes those studies con- 


Subheading four refers to a series of studies oF 
a with selected phases of problems. of so- 


M4 ranging from the isolation and description of — 
socio- -geographic regions of the United States to 
the delineation of sub-areas within a state on © 

- such criteria as levels of living and a composite. 

of economic and sociological criteria. Three of 


them. are essentially methodological studies and Itural h 
several hold promise of making significant con- cura ram in the the rura 
tributi the field of regional delineation. ** ringe. 


study is concerned with» the kinds of studies in process in the eighth 
and ninth subcategories are indicated by a sam- — 


with of Trends of Rural Churches in Minnesot 
tions and the remaining ten deal ‘with the The Rural Churches of Pennsylvania — 


- culture.” The third study has as its objective the | 


sified projects as the social correlates of land 
tenure , the social relations” between old and 


dies of rural social areas. Two investigators — 


stituent subcultures or ‘subregional variations of 


organization of the interstitial areas between 
the country and the city. It includes such diver- _ 


new residents and factors affecting the agri- 


young 


ticipati 


differential social participation of rural people. Changing Profile of Church a 


by Preliminary Census Reports 


importance of special interest groups in the “Social and ‘Economic “Factors Affecting Rural | 
rural community. These studies consider such 1 Schools in Illinois. and the Problems| of thei 


Problems as the relationship between special in- _ Reorganization 
terest organizations and community functioning, » _ Education and Life in Puerto Rico Ape 
factors related to the success and failure of asso- Se  Socio-Cultural Factors 

ciations, the relative gains and losses of selected tendance by F Farm m Youth 


leadership and organizational structure of volun on marriage and the family in the October issue 
_ tary groups. These investigations are primarily o¢ the Review pointed out that the life- cycle 
concerned = with special interest groups at the _ frame of reference grew out of research in | the ; 
local community level. A rich and fertile area of field of rural sociology. Only two of the nine” 
: _ sociological research, the study of the impact ¢ of family studies are utilizing this framework and 
farm organizations on government agencies and they are investigations of the correlates of differ- _ 
policies at the ‘State and national levels, remains ent phases of the life cycle. Formal and informal — 
virtually \ virgin territory. There are undoubtedly participation, attitudes and opinions toward 
“difficulties” in obtaining support for this. type of _ community services, facilities and problems and 
investigation the colleges use of selected s services such as medical facilities 


= 
analysis Reuben Hill in his review of current research 4 
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ranking of ‘community res residents: on factors involved in migration; the others 


NOTES ON RESEARCH AND ‘TEACHING 
in these acterized by an inc: increase i1 in the nun number. of popu- 

tudies.. The other projects are with la lation studies. 
uch problems as the impact of size of farm _In addition to the usual descriptive studies of 1: 
social subregions on the social relationships number, grow th, distribution, composition 


of farm ne the influence we the family as and vital processes of | the population of selected ye 


young and family social "pare concerned with to dif- 
icipation, the attitudes and values of rural as ferential | fertility among ethnic and socio- ae 
pompered to urban families and financial nomic groupings. T. Lynn Smith is continuing 
agement problems of farm families. These his demographic studies of peoples of Latin 
studies are largely cross sectional in design and America and one population projection study ae 
 jittle attention is being given to the family in | under way at Michigan State College. The Divi- ie 
an interactional ome ork. titles sion of Farm Population and id Rural Life of the 
U.S.D.A. continues to devote much attention to 


Study oh Family in Kentucky the analysis of demographic trends in the rural 


Attitudes and Problems of the Rural Family population and to estimates of. “current farm 
Characteristics Associated with Stages in the Lite population and migration. 
Cycle of Farm Families ‘The fourth subheading under the population 


Attitudes Toward and Experiences in ‘Financial category: in Table 1 refers pointy to 
Studies under the twelfth subheading, social 


stratification, may be classified under four cate-_ istics of migrant and one of 


gories. The first category refers to correlates of © these studies is probing the sociopsychologic al 4 
criteria as class position, influence, power sider such factors as education age, sex, and» 
and leadership. Apparently ‘rural sociology ethnic backgrounds in their relationship to migra- 
one of the few areas in which criteria other tion, On One study deals with ‘the relationship — 

: than 1 prestige classes are being used to stratify between n migration 1 and suicide. Of especial inter- 

the population « of communities. The second cate- are studies under way at 
gory includes studies in social mobility and is 

concerned with such problems as occupational of rural migrants in the city 


s aspirations of high school boys, vertical mobility being investigated. Another study with an inter- 


| as related to church affiliation and a study of _ esting theme is the analysis of the differential — 


land tenure systems in the Middle East and 


ndicated- 
Rural 


esearch if 
er issue 
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‘social mobility in La Chinese rural | community. _ characteristics of of farm and non-t -farm migrants. 
The third category deals with descriptive statisti- 


4 studies of levels of living, whereas the fourth Social Psychology 
is concerned with such heterogeneous problems Relatively slight attention been devoted 


‘the: influence of color on social relationships studies by rural sociologists. 


among farmers in Brazil. titles are: the eleven studies i in this area, six are opinion 


Social Stratification in Rural attitude studies. Four of theses are 


studies are concerned with rural- urban differ- 
entials in measured intelligence, the adjustment 

‘ problems of rural as compared to urban youth, 


ews 18 he fiel il 
revious reviews oft rura and cultural and psychiatric factors in relation 


gy have consistently stressed that after investi- = 
gations in social organization, population stud- — to the mental health of the Hiutterites. Sample 


ies have been most emphasized area in titles a 
research in ‘this field. The disproportionately os Relationship ‘Between Farm Family re 
mall current number of studies in population is _ ables and the Personality Development — of 

probably a a reflection of delayed “researches Children 
awaiting the release of detailed census statistics. Adjustments Youth to a Changing 
|The: years will probably be Rural- -Urban Differentials in Intelligence 
oy "Modifying Dental Attitudes ‘Through 
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rural life i is is undergoing rapids and 


by the following titles: propos 
Planning for Small Cities and Towns in the South- 
Eleven of the “eighteen” studies Social and Economic Reconnaissance of a Selected 
these deal with factors related to the differential ‘Library Services 


on 4s acceptance and the barriers and the facilitators Three pr projects are concerned with techniques" 
to adoption of new farm practices. The remain- for improving the agricultural extension ‘Pro- 
sing five are concerned with the impact of the grams. Their titles are: 
mechanization of agriculture on 
and social organization of rural areas. It is of _ Organizational Factors Involved — 
interest that all the me ization ‘studies are Extension in Latin — 


Evaluation of Techniques Effectiv 
conducted in the 4 states. Extension 4 


_ Three studies are concerned with testing the The Prediction of the Success of the ‘Aevicultura 
“efficacy” of utilizing selected phases of the exist- — 

favorable attitudes toward technological i innova- IN PROGRESS AT THE DIVISION or ‘FARM 


tions and greater interest and participation "POPULATION AND RURAL LIFE 
community affairs. ‘Sample titles review of research in progress in rural 


‘Spread of Recommended Farm Practices in sociology, would not be complete without direct- 


Kentucky Communities ing attention to the studies in progress 
Study of the Social Effects f 
of Agriculture in Louisiana Life in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
. ay Reforestation or Positive Control of Social Change — the U. S. D.A. This Division has played an ex- at 
_ Barriers to the Dissemination of Scientific Farm _ tremely ‘important role in in the dev elopment of 
Agcitunl Aras research in the sociology of. rural life ; in the 


of Electrification on y 


Polics q Planning and Welfare Studies 
The ‘first “subcategory” reflects the current — acteristics and Movement to and from Farms 
vogue in rural sociology. Over Geographic Distribution of the Population of th 
third of the ‘thirty-two projects are con- United Subregional, -Rural- 
cerned with the availability and the use of 
health facilities, services and medical personnel. Rural Population Dynamics: Birth Rates, Migr: 
os es Most « of these studies are primarily descriptive __ tion, Occupational Trends and Related Factors ore 


- Estimates and Analy sis of the Hired Farm Working _ 
although | several attempts to determine the rela- 


Ps b%. _ tionship of such factors as income, age, race and i Analysis of Differentials in Productivity and Farm 
propinquity to the utilization of health and med- Income of Agricultural Workers, by 
facilities and services. The following titles Size of Farms, by States 


suggest. the s scope of these studies: any 


Tealth Services in 

Factors Affecting the Use of Medical, Analysis of Effects of Extension of Social Security 
Hospital Facilities in P and Other Legislation to Agricultural Workers 
A Trends in the Level 1 of Living Index of Farm 

‘Medical Personnel in Rural Operator an Diflenes in See 
"Trends Rural- Urban in Selected 


= 
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fos 


Analysis of Rural Morbidity Rates For example, in the marriage ge and 

Standards and Levels of Living ‘jin Relation to the family, HM recently reported that sisty = — 
Missouri Basin per cent of the projects were independently 


ith the Utilization of Health Services 
supported by the researcher. In rural sociology 


Locus, F AND PERSONNEL | than ten per cent of the projects were sup-_ 


ported out of the pocket of the researcher, 
that most research in the family field were supported by 
hide seventy per cent of the rural projects were 
‘Tanz 2. Paoyscrs mr directly financed by state and federal funds and 
(1) oF RESEARCHER; (2) an additional sixteen per cent of the projects 


ETHOD OF FINANCING; 3) Recion WHIcH nt 
) were financed by foundation and u university 


RESEARCH Was ConpuctTep; (4) AUTHORSHIP; 


AND (5) TO THESES REQUIREMENTS 


envy many sociologists display 
rural colleagues over their access to the 
-. money bags. It should be mentioned, however, 
formerly available 
Land grant ‘institutions for rural research studies from certain 
Non land grant institutions agencies and several of the land grant depart- 
ments of rural sociology has been appreciably 
a ‘METHOD OF FINANCING A breakdown of the projects on a regional 
federal and state funds “basis (Table 2) rev veals that the largest propor- 
foundation and other grants _ tion of research is in progress in the North 
Central states. Nearly all of the land grant state 
— and state colleges are engaged in 
fairly extensive research programs in the field of — 
rural sociology. - The South also has 
Northeastern states number of research projects in progress. ‘It is 
send 60 interest that the South overshadows the 
44 Northeast and the West in number of projects 
‘reported. The most laggard region appears to be 
West. Of the studies outside of the United 
_ States the largest number are in progress in Cae va 
nine Latin and South America and others are or were re 


Outside the United States 
National | studies > 


OF RESE: ARCH Search is over two to one in favor of the 

amy ACADEMIC THESES ‘ former. bulk of the research in rural 
Research for theses = 23 sociology has no relationship to thesis projects. 
not to tl theses is interesting to note that a large proportion 


is probably true that the thesis research of grad- 


rural sociology is - conducted at the land grant - uate students in the field of rural sociology is ye 


colleges and universities. Nearly seventy ‘per more heavily subsidized than that of students 
cent of the studies are being done by sociologists 


in any other field of sociol 
affiliated with agricultural experiment stations at single 
these institutions. An additional twelve per cent critical overview of Geld ‘extensive 
being undertaken by individuals affiliated 


and diversified i in its research activities rural 
federal governmental agencies such as the 


3 sociology | and in which over thirty -subcommit- 
Pp 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life tees are at the present time engaged in intensive 


the T.V.A. £ ind of critiques on specific problem areas, would be 
not labeled rural “tem interest the conclusions of the subcommittees. 
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1 the future probably be called and health, frente 60. A rar 
the “era of criticism” in rural sociology and that 
those y ears may also be label led The present study was undertaken i in order to 
pi can 7 critical era.” The basic dilemma of this era and obtain a community-wide snapshot of the retire- 
Suggested resolution shave been succinctly ment process 1 and Telated a attitudes and adjust- 
stated by Sletto: as reflected in the experiences and wishes 
of a random sample of men over 60 years of age. | 


The rural sociologists anon that he is it was felt that retirement, in the o verwhelming _ ae eeacity. 
upon to function as a scientist in doing 


“research into practical problems of rural welfare, number of cases an experience peculiar to males, oy of 
but is allowed too little opportunity to do the Was an important phenomenon to understand © al 
research needed to provide him with the basic - more fully from the male viewpoint. Also, this sh 

knowledge essential to scientific proficiency. ‘What limitation was levied for practical reasons 


rural Sociologists seem to need most is not more tated by the very small sample ‘which wa 

money ior but the drafting of an effec- designed” to. describe the _retirement 
tive: plan for gaining more freedom to do sig- = 


COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 


rural they merit onions. atten . Two hundred and seven males, dlustere 

te and Berkeley, California, constituted the | Years am 


ove study ‘group. All of the census tracts in t these whicl 


“AND RETIREMENT OF ities were they 
a OF | . pre ominan y high, medium, or low on a full- ‘i 
Health and We relfare Council cording to the low or high p proportion of retirer 
Louisville p Kentucky > of males 60 years of age and older to the total a the left. 
males i in the tract. The 207 cases to be studied — q retiremen 
professional re- were the six cells on onthe es. 
cently shown a growing interest in our older __ basis of a ratio of male ‘population over 60. -. 
citizens as a special age group increasing in ge: each ag to total male population ove er 
umber, political pressure, dependency, and the — 
like. However, it is still a commonplace fact 
tke few direct materials measuring the atti- — 
tudes, opinions and action-patterns of the aged complications of ‘retirement, 
_ themselves are available for a more basic under- € e.g. how to handle cases of three and four- time — 
_ standing of their needs and si satisfactions. In _ retirements, ‘partial retirements, etc. Also, it was | 


reference to the important segment of the aging felt important to include employed men over 60, 


_ problem under analysis in the present study, since et only were they approaching the pele 
namely, the employment and retirement: experi- period of retirement decision, but also because of 
this “process” view point. This permitted an ex- 
— ences and desires of a random sample of older 


amination of a cross- section men 
males, it is noteworthy that many far- 


in industry, government. and labor unions with of age divided the popiilation into 


only a minimal amount of evaluative ‘informa-_ half employed and half retired. Finally, it per 


tee a foundati on. Ins tead, emplo and ‘™itted comparability with other old age ‘research 
: ploy ent Es which popularly has accepted the age of 60 as en 


retirement planning is oftentimes relegated to “chronological beginning of many manifestations 
the of + -work where aging, and has among groups 


would yie 
q of the ani 
q thereby h 
results 
obta 

yield thr 
Sampled | 

structured 


was conducted by the author and Mrs. a socio 
eet both of whom received the Master of economic scale. This scale was adopted and arbi- 
Social: (Welfare degree at the of Cali- trarily divided into three strata to correspond with 
Me medium and low socio- economic lev els. i 
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7 
as) 
48-51.9 
§2-55.9 
60-63.9 
6871.9 
Total 
a 
pleted in the Department of Psychology, Objective 
15 Raymond F. Sletto’s discussion of paper of Determinants of Urban Sub-Culture Areas by Tren- 
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about -eight per cent of the 


tional 


a, ace 


ortion 


total 


tudied 


many 


and 105 respondents in the labor © force, 87 of | 


al apparently wide Tange, Majority of cases 
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+ 60. A random naate of two-sided city blocks * } OCCUPATION, SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUP AND AGE 


_ of age, were interviewed. —  setirants according to early (a 


The sample yielded 102 cases of Tetirement 4, late (over 65) retirement indicates interest-— 


_ ing trends in retirement experience. In much of a 
whom were employed in a full or part-time | the analysis of the survey, socio-economic — 


& capacity. This distribution of the labor force _ groupings were used since the number of cases — 
status of older males compared very favorably was much too small for finer breakdowns. Four 


3 that the population. -economic ‘groups were structured after 


was then drawn and all men found in the se- RETIREMENT 


lected block segments, who 60 years 


AGE AT RETIREMENT ble shows” that SE I (small 

which ‘were examined, the age of ‘retirement UPS) retire somewhat later than most men, 
ranged from one case at the age of 41 to two 63.4 per cent retiring after 65 years of age. On 

- cases retired in their 80th year. In spite of this the other haad, as might be expected from | the 
known high | casualty r rates of employment among — 


clustered between 60 and 70 years of age, older workers who are unskilled or of low 


nomic ‘stature, 64. 3 per cent of SE IV retire 
earlier than age 65. This prevailing trend has a 


ing” the average age of retirement 65.67 (65 
years and 8 months) or almost precisely the — 
which generally is conceded off the twist, in that upper middle- class (SE 

_ working life of most men from that of rest and Di ideology ‘seemingly asserts that retirement = 


"retirement. One s “deviation equaled an early age is ‘desirable; ; contrariwise, the 


values surrounding ‘ “work” and “Tabor” as good 


“necessary, even “unto death,” are often 


12 years of age. ‘The’ curve representing pases yoke of the laborers’ (SE Tv) own 


of retirement is uni- -modal, _skew ed slightly to i sires of certain groups are not in line with retire- ; 


the is | a distribution ment facts. The actual experience of these differ- 
i y groups in fact opposes the work- -retirement 
intervals he ideology heretofore attributed to them. This 
one of the many ponderables making re- 
ABLE 1, THE RetIRANTS: AGE AT RETIREMENT tirement the ‘ “trap” it is characterized as by © 
Senator Thomas Desmond, Chairman of New 


York State’s Committee on Prob- 
Occupationally, it was found that the me 
"pronounced early retirement is among unskilled | 
Sap w orkers, 83.4 ‘per r cent retiring at or before 65. 
years of age. The occupational group retiring — 
latest was professional and semi-professionals. 
_Socio- -Economic Status, ,A Study of Some Problems 
Measurement, a Ph.D. thesis in the Departrent 
Political Science, Columbia University, 1946. In 
the present survey SE-I has as its base all pro- __ 
fessionals and semi-professionals and also include 
- all managers, proprietors and officials earning more 
102 than $5,000 per year; SE-II contains 
sales groups and small managers, proprietors 
officials (less than $5,000 per year); SE- 
0 It was found that two sides of a city block cen skilled workers and those semi- skilled 
saad yield the most desirable results for the size = _ and service workers earning $50 per week or more; 
of the anticipated sample, eg. cluster effects were SE- IV contains all unskilled workers those 
ety held to a minimum. This is illustrated by semi- skilled and service workers than 
q the results which showed a range of from 0 to 12_ 
men obtained per two- sided block; the average — ~5Senator Thomas C. Desmond, “Retirement Is_ 
yield throughout equaled about two men pera Trap,” | Never Too Old, New ‘York Joint 
block. Additional controls for 
“in 
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old” to continue in the harness or were “slip- 


involuntary retirement due to poor health; 


closer view of the phenomenon. ~The _open- -end 
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, ‘THE RETIRANTS: AT RETIREMENT. BY ar IN 
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Cent No. Per Cent 


. 
on five retirants wes not ¢sufcent to permit their use use in this or the 


examination 


4 
retirement and reasons for retirement permits 


untary retirements, about three men in four. 
Among specific occupational groups it was 
n hat clerical and sales had the 
question “Why | did you retire?” and follow- -up P 
probe questions were asked of all retirants; ignest percentage o involuntary retirements 
_ later, the responses were classified according to — (93%). This fact is no doubt trace able to the 


i a the other hand, reflects a predominance of vole 


Totals 65 and Under Over65 | 


ed 
‘possible 


\proponen 
the expai 


istic app 


“Although 
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half of 


ployment 
employer 
me 


_ the major reasons indicated and whether the “very Precarious economic ‘Position of older | 


workers in these groups. Their earnings, for the 1} 


retirement was voluntary or involuntary. It: was 
that only a about one-third of all retire- 

_ ments are voluntary ; half of these were the re- 
of retirants quitting because they felt “too 


_ security in old age an and, on the other hand, they 
usually are not covered by. formal pension plans, 


Considering the entice group of retirants, 
‘about. one man in every three is forced into 


s, _ Proprietors and officials aC 


ae. compulsory age limits in industry force another THE ER EMPLOYED GROU P—EMPLOY MENT- 
: about one man in ten retired voluntarily because - Among the employed men over 60 years of 
pe of definite plans that had been formulated. _ ae when asked “How long do you intend to go 


_ The question arises as to the distribution « m on working?” sixty-five per cent indicated that 


most part, are insufficient for complete economic 


‘The largest percentage of voluntary retirements 
fall in the occupational groups: managers 


= voluntary and _invo oluntary cases among i intended to continue long as they pos 


oo socio-economic groups. As might be expected, sibly could. Many of these men further qualified | 


the corollary to the already noted early re retire- their statements with “until I die,’ Or “until 


ment age of the unskilled and lower s socio- - am physically unable to continue.” Significantly, 
economic | group is a a very | large ‘Majority o of in- - ow hen | asked | why this was their intention, “the | 
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to work.” Thus, about one-third of survey that only about one-third actually do so. 
ployed o older workers want to work as long as__It is quite evident that many older workers will: 
possible simply because of work enjoyment. a retirement decision not of their own mak- 
| This large percentage lends support to those ing thrust upon them unexpectedly. Further — 
proponents of programs which would encourage questions remaining revolve around what 
the expansion of various kinds of employment happen in terms of individual, familial, social 
opportunities for older people as a more real- and other adjustments when ‘the older w — ae a 
istic approach than compulsory r retirement ages. is forced to meet an unanticipated consequence. 
‘Although evidence is not included here, it The hazards inherent in the transition | from 
found that the preceding data distributed itself adulthood to old age are many, , but “the: more 
almost wise, across age gradual the transitions between age categories, 
the less the difficulties of the individual 
The other 35% of ‘employed older workers suming the new roles.” 7 This accepted socio- 
_ specified intentions of quitting work eventually; logical generality, when set against this : survey, 
half of these anticipated leaving regular guggests that a great m many adjustment problems 
ployment at the retirement age set by their of the older worker find their homme in the om 
roup, on employers. It is interesting to note that only 
of vol three men out of 105 indicated that social 
four, "security benefits induce them to 


be 


MPARISON THE RETIRANTS AND 


‘implication of the foregoing analysis is University 


not prepared for what is in fact the actual ex- a ‘Whether or or not they | ‘state their a assumptions, ‘ 

perience of. many of the retirants; namely, ‘nearly all writers in the leadership field can be 

‘involuntary ré retirement at a median “age 0 of 65. classified as “structuralists” r “functionalists 
_ This is more graphically illustrated by a brief The former tend to view leadership as a special a: 
_ and condensed examination of responses by both _ trait or set of traits, residing within the person 

| groups of men to the identical question, ‘ ‘What asa constitutional part of the personality struc- ANS: 


_ do you think is the most important reason why ~ 3 ture, while the latter tend to view leadership = 


‘men retire?” —— 4 shows that the aggregate A; a function of the situation. The former are re- be 
— ferred to as “trait” analysts , and th the latter as 
4. SURVEY Resutts or VOLUNTARY AND _“situationists.” 
VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT AND RESPONSES OF THE ‘There i is a sense in which these two resemble Ae 
ted that | “Wxar Do You Turnx Is THE Most Ralph Categories,” 
qualia 
“until Responses 1 Gouldner, Alvin W. (Editor), Studies in Lead- 

ership, Harper, 1950 esp. pp. 21-42. For the “trait” 

analysis approach, see: ‘Smith, Henry Lester and 

_ Krueger, Levi McKinley, A Brief Summary of 

The Retirants . Literature on Leadership, Indiana University, 1933; 

The Employed Jenkins, William O., “Review of Leadership Studies 
Actual Survey Results with Particular Reference to Military ~ 
Psychological Bulletin, Jan. 1947, pp. 45-79; and 

i} Stogdill, R. M., “Personal Factors Associated with — 
-of retired workers’ r responses to. ale question Leadership: A ‘Survey of the Literature,” Journal _ 5 
Much more e closely approximates the actual situ- of Psychology, June 1948, pp. 35-67. For the “situa- 
ation, a: as found in this study, than that of ‘the tionist” approach, see: Murphy, A. J., “A Study 


of the Leadership Process,” American Sociological 
|uployed workers. Over one-half of the em- pois 1941, 6:674-687; Whyte, William Foote, 


Street Corner Society, The Univ. of Chicago Press, 

| ®The nee given to this question were classi- 1943; Gibb, Cecil, “The Principles and Traits of — 
3 fied as. voluntary and involuntary according Leadership,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy-— 
the of retirement chology, 1947, 42: 267-284 ; ; Jennings, Helen, Leod-— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
each other | in method, as well as in orientation. x ‘group; for there we find certain social struc. | duced I 
Both employ the cross- ~sectional approach. Both, tures repeatedly asserting» themselves before, 2 
‘that is, try to explain leadership i in terms sof fac- over and around the individual, in the same way, 
si tors operating at a given time. The “trait” — day after day, eliciting repeated responses— 
_ analysts focus their attention upon “general” : or _ these responses eventually precipitating what — 
. “universal” leadership traits, that carry over. _ May come to be known as “traits.” If this be so, o 
from one situation to another, while the “situa- the family constellation, as pointed out by Alfred 


-_tionists” the specific “responses” of Adler,? is of primary importance in structuring 


the i individ to make © personality, predisposing some siblings to leader- — 
in one situation prey not in “another. ship more than others. The family constellation 
What we need, ‘it seems, is a re- orientation comprises a socially structured situation, pre- 


the leadership research field. We senting some unique aspects for each 


ae have bogged down on cross- -sectional studies, member, leading to his differentiation from 
both the “trait” analysis and “situationist” other members. A number of investigators, since | 
ae _ camps. We are still trying to ‘understand noe Adler, have indicated the importance of : 
* a simple snap-shot, when what we need is a position in personality development.’ But few 
a. film, of which the snap-shot is but a inv estigators seem to have taken these sugges: oo 
Indeed, one of the basic assumptions of the ‘That personal differentiation, of a kind ‘that 
scientific method is that what is can be one 3 would interest the” student of leadership, is 
oe in terms of what has gone on before. No — partly a consequence of childhood Position i in 
criminologist, psychiatrist, or marital counsellor the family constellation seems a strongly” sur 
could be | considered competent who did not try ported hypothesis. 
secure case history material the delin- There is ‘ample reason to believe that “psy- 
‘quent, neurotic, or marital discord case he was chogenic,” no less than ‘ “sociogenic,” aspects 
to understand. What is being proposed, of personality are “accretions of experience, ah h 
here, in brief, is a case- -history or longitudinal — although the former come earlier, some even | t = 
of leadership. Such an approach h has __ before the process of myelination i is at 
fruitful in understanding delinquency, 24 to 30 months. 
_ alcoholism, , neurosis, psychosis, and kindred a Take two male siblings as an example, The eo 
phenomena. W hy should it not be employed in assumption of an older brother’s role is usually 4 — 
fie leaders and leadership? It may prove e based upon differences in age, size and strength, i .- 


fruitful. hen a difference exists to a marked and 


| of this si 


ra _ We need a longitudinal, role- initia approach obvious degree, rivalry i is ‘likely to be minimal, — 

the study of leadership, in which an under- and an ascendance- submission relationship is 

standing a of the adult leader» is achieved by _ likely to result, indicating a mutual acknowledg- 

viewing all the roles he has played, particularly ment of and to the 
in childhood. For the purpose of this study, "differences, 

leadership would be defined as achieved status On the other hand, one need an older 

er a relatively long period of time. brother to play an older brother's role. In the 

A comparison of 2 well-matched samples, of absence of a difference in age, size or strength, | - a 

leaders and non- -leaders, may reveal significant merely social definitions indicating a supposed 5 coll . 

differences, in roles in ‘other difference, may suffice for the ascendance-sub- 

_ may have predictive value. If there are leader- mission relationship to emerge, and to affect the bs Eom ae 

ship “traits,’ they may appear ina sort of personality development of those involved. 

ohn, th 

cluster surrounding significant roles, in the na- The writer had an interview, in 1939, with 

of a “syndrome.” = minister, who had two sons, James and John, juni 

“Traits” are nothing but abstractions drawn identical twins, aged 11. The writer was intro- John, it 


out of the larger continuum of a person’s total ‘gated in 


that duri 
John ha 


wae observed behavior. It is possible that this type “ry Adler, Alfred, Understanding Human Nat 
of segmental abstraction “denatures” person- translated by W. B. Wolfe, 1927. 
rendering it relatively incomprehensible; Mowrer, E. R., The Family, Univ. 
hat whereas, the larger abstraction, the role, may Chicago Press, 1932, esp. pp. 126-131; Mowrer,  “"“" 2m 
_ preserve something of the wholeness and organic — iE R., Disorganization, Personal and Social, J. B. _ = He ha: 
unity, as well as dynamic character, of the Lippincott, 1942, esp. pp. 124-126, 215-217, 283- 


3 284 and 585; and Brown, Guy, Social Psychology, — 
personality we are trying to understand, in — McGraw-Hill, 1934, esp. Chap. V. an ‘ 


Childhood roles seem to be important keys to — Family, American Book Co., 1945, pp. 241-245. “Makes fri 


u understanding of adult leadership. Of special 5Kardiner, Abram, The Individual and His cloth 
i mportance are those roles in ‘the Columbia University Press, 1939, Pp. 4. 
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iefnitely decided to enter the minist 
= in ‘college, w hile James was a track man. 


A 


duced to both t boys by 


‘ 
wn, John is more impulsive and his ‘temper is 


- immediately following the handshakes, remarked more violent. He’s not as easy to control as I 


smilingly, 
- ‘James. *” John, who h had started to walk away, 
turned around and snapped back, emphatically, 
Throughout their lives, both 
= heard their parents sa say that John 1 was seven | 
tur therefore, than for John to assume the — 
older role, and James that of the 
younger? 


. Further investigation revealed that John, the 
"older, ” was the more self-c confident and domi- 


nant, while James was the more submissive and 

- pliant. Bearing in mind the fact that these boys — 

were identical twins, the ascendance- submission 
"Wiibenship and marked differences in person- 
ality patterns, particularly in the ‘ “psychogenic” 
AR 
components, is ‘remarkable. This ‘strongly sug- 
gests the great influence that social definitions, 
especially within the - family, ex exercise over per- 
sonality development. Some of the early results 

of this study w ere recorded in a thesis at North- — 
western 
‘years later, in the summer of 1949, ‘the 

writer” again had occasion to interview James, 
the “younger” twin, in some detail, and he © 
_ welcomed this as an opportunity to test the 
— value of some of his earlier sini 


“James been college in Towa, 
_ where he was a Junior. His grades | were poor, s 
he had been asked by the dean to withdraw — 
from the college. boy’s explanation 
3 that he “missed too many classes.” He stated 
that during his last year in high school, he and 
John had played an important role in a stage 
production, they were repeatedly excused 
_ from classes. This, explained James, | may have 
ee led both brothers to acquire the class- skipping 
4 habit with a feeling of impunity. They con- 
tinued to skip classes during their first year in 
4 college, in Iowa. As a consequence, they both 
‘made low that year. They decided 


i 


“ested 


ry. John 


Said James, of his older brother: Rie ane 
the better physique. He’s 


eatravert ; ‘I’m an introvert. I’m closer to mother; 
ee is closer to dad. John is more decisive. I 
j have never been able to make up my mind. He 
_ Makes friends more easily than I. He usually chose _ 
the clothes for u Wear. I nated to down 


ohn is four minutes older than . 
better than he can. For instance, we wi were both 


_ we both got the same pay. But John was always 


- But I excel him in some ways. Ican save money ~ 


stock- boys at Nashville when we were 13, and 


out of money and had to borrow from me. We am 
both started to work in a theatre at the same 


minutes older than James. W hat was more time. John left after two months ; I stayed on 


for two years. He had more jobs ‘than I, but he 
didn’ t keep them very long, usually, because of 


a school. Consequently, John was always broke and — 

had to borrow from me. Once, he owed me $200. Tt oe 

Now, he’s paid it all back, except about $25. 


can handle finances better than he can ‘Sey 


John, 


n, the older, was first to show an interest 
in stage” plays, and he was president of the 
Fr dramatics club in high school for 2 years. Said — 
= James, “He ‘dragged me into drama. But I be- 


came interested in back-stage work, and I like | 


‘James, the younger, has shown some interest 


in acting, too, but chiefly when John has not 
if been around (perhaps, fearful of suffering from 
comparison). The boys physically resemble 
each. other so closely that difficult to tell 
Last year, when I was part of 
Mr. Forkelson “(taking the role played by Edgar 
_ Bergen in “I Remember Mamma”) , John came up ie 
from Denver for a visit. I coached him a bit on 
part was playi ing, and he a | 


director didn’t know the difference. At the 
walked in and stood beside John, then walked 
over to sit down next to the leading lady. a 
— chin dropped and she looked flabbergasted, until © 
she woke up to what had happened. 
‘remember another time, during our first year 
in college, when John took my place. I had 
catch a train, so John walked. to my class and 
sat in my seat, with no one knowing the difference. 
He’s substituted for me several times like that, 


especially w boys , before going to 


1, did ever. substitute 


You 


enturous, bold, and aggressive, “while” 
James, the younger, has accommodated himself 


= 


= “directing, as as she expressed 4 a a desire to do, he fee 


to. John’s dominance. James is. more cautious 
reticent: : “John dragged me into drama. But 

I became interested back- “stage work. 
seems that, since John excelled in acting, and 
James feared th: that comparison might show 

up ey he decided to excel in back- 


| 
| struc. he father who, _ to 
am. 
= 
| 
sugges- 
| 
nd 
' 
q 
le. The 
owledg- 
the 4 
in_older 
ce-sub- 
the older, left the Iowa college and en- for John, as he has 
d rd at Denver University, where he was a 
s or at the time the younger was interviewed. never thought of that.” pchanege A — 
it was learned, had been very much 
Nature 
_ 
Jniv. 0 
Mowrer| 
chology, 
The 


a 


has ‘done more dating. has. dated leadership st seem to | 


: “Did John ever fix up with 


% SOME, DATA. FOR STUDY] 


% id him a for me. I got my o own ‘dates. We 4 
triple- Gates, with another friend of ours.’ 


phrased, however, admitted that, “ evel 
“times, guess, when John has" gotten a date, _ Three 1 recent studies the U. 
she had a friend a date, I went Education ! provide some information about the 
along. supply of sociologists i in the country. During the 
‘Throughout their lives, * “had the three-year period, 1947-50, doctor’s degrees in | 
‘impression that Dad would be happy if we went — sociology constituted about | 1.5% of all doctor- | 
the But I don’t think he intended awarded, master’ slightly less than 
‘that we ‘should.” 
summer 
there.” 
ministry ‘ ‘quite a while ago.” James degrees granted in since 
the idea for a time, but not seriously. He is there has been an absolute increase in the num- 
in radio- drama production. He ber of degrees granted in all fields, but soci- 

‘May compromise his several vocational ology has remained in the “same proportional 

tions by going into religious drama. “ ‘Eventu- position. In relation to the traditional ‘social Pittsb 
ally, I'd like to enter Garrett [the theological sciences, it ranks substantially ahead of anthro- Virgini 
seminary attended by his father] for several pology and. geography in graduate degrees, but ete 

I used to think of the ministry, but _ considerably behind the other four: history, eco- 
‘it’ 5 drama. ” nomics, political science, and psychology. There The ab 
‘Tt may be significant to note ‘that at an early were, for instance, 283 doctor’s degrees reported of report 

#5 on boys were told by their parents that in psychology in 1949-50 as compared with 1 different 
was “just like his father,” James reported in sociology; there were here, as it 

‘just like his uncle ” on his mother’s side, a master’s degrees reported i in economics as ( com- 


un pared with 552 in sociology i in that same year. g k 
chemist. uncle is reserved and “ Makers 
The increase in doctorates in sociology | 


from 66 in 1947-48 to 98 in 1949- -50, im | 

father, whe was also interviewed in 1949, degrees 430 in to 
ca 

‘The father is dynamic, aggressive and domi- 1949-50, and in hechelen’s degrees froma. 

1947-48 to 7,887 in 1949-50. About seven | partment 

work which i is national in scope, and he times as many men women received de doctor- a1 

me? supervises the work of about 200 persons over ates during the period and about twice as many — rl: were in 
the nation, James seems to have absorbed the got master’s degrees. Due to | the G.I. Bill, of 

John absorbed the course, far more. men than women rec eived Analyzi 


father’s role. It was said, too, in the family, _ financial aid for graduate work. = =——_—_— social rela 
our data i 


The father acknowledged that John was consideration: ? Columbia, Chicago, Should th 


y = pia was also “ ‘like his mother,” who was wi _ The following institutions awarded the largest 

subordinate of the pair. number of master’s degrees during the period Wolved 

accommodated himself to the uneven pair rela- Robert C. Story, Earned Degrees Conferred by | 


Higher Educational Institutions, 1947-48, Federal | 


‘tionshi , by ac uiescing 
Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 
he evidence in this case seems to point to 247; Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa 


the emergence | of personality pattern, tional Institutions, 1948-49, Federal Security 
‘cluding its psychogenic components, through Agency, , Office of Education, Circular No. 262; 
social” interaction, e , especially that which takes Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational students i 
‘place within the group structure of the family Institutions, 1949-50, Federal Security Agency, Of- conti 


family as well as ithin Peer groups, merit Of master's degrees awarded in 
work unquestionably involved considerable prepara- ha 
close "examination any investigator who | tion by the ‘students i in sociology. we 


: LSOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
would understand ascendancy or leadership on York Ur 
level Some of the stronger roots Vale Vi 
r | Ohi 
CLaupe E. HAwtey and Lewis A. DEXTER tion of a 
7 
“™olitical s 
a 


York University, Catholic, Pittsburgh, Harvard, 1948-49 indicated that 112 “schools believed to 
Yale, Wisconsin, Southern California, ‘North hav re active political | science departments ~ 
Casolina, Texas, Atlanta, Tufts, State University ported awarding no degrees in that area during 
of Iowa, New School for Social Research, Michi- the year. A letter of inquiry was" sent to. the 
gan, Ohio State, ra State College of Washing- chairman of the political science department _ 


v the concentra “replying, specifically stated that they had 
awarded degrees and several were 


prees in 


doctor- 

North Carolina 


or’s = 
the 
num- ‘University of ern Califo ornia......... 7 Nebraska . 
at soci- Yale American . 
ortional 
l 
. There above table is ‘constructed on the | 
eported of reports provided by the recording office’ ‘of 


with 98 different universities. Sociologists will note that _ 
rere 921 here, as in many other aspects of recording, the was receiv some which 
_ processes of innovation create difficulties for the - awarded degrees i in political science. Presumably = | 
‘makers of tables. ‘For’ example, in 1949-5 50, "similar omissions have occurred the field abe 


Harvard did not report any doctorates in soci- sociologists: 
ths, of course, is in one interested in comparative ‘educational statistics 
_ cally accurate because the degrees were awarded = .ouiq make a genuine contribution by helping to 


n 6,271 as a result of work in the relativel De- 
improve standards of accurac and consistenc 
| partment of Social Relations. But of the doc” 2 
) torates awarded in social relations, at Teast 7 
were in fact t degrees in “sociology” > as that 


_Teporting. We hope this note may be re- 
garded a as a a to the for such an 


received Analyzing the degrees awarded by Harvard i in 
social relations in 1949-— 50, _ another limitation of PARTICIP: >ANT OBSERV AN 
> largest our data is suggested. Six of the doctorates in- ‘OV ER- RAPPORT” 
period volved specialization “social psychology.” 


eB Should they be “credited” for purposes of na- 

tional 
al tabulation to sociology or psychology: 

Of course, the point is that some proportion of 


e students in psychology and also in making a field study. involving a a partici- 
political science, economics, history, a and geog- pant observer relationship, the writer made mis- - 


training in sociology. most ‘graduate researchers had pointed out these possible pit- 
students in social anthropology ; potentially a at falls.1 The error in at is that of “over- 


raphy acquire the equivalent a graduate takes which could have been avoided if earlier 


The field ‘study sefersed to: in this note is my 
‘doctoral dissertation, Union Structure and Industrial 


‘There are other difficulties involved in 


in these records, w hich students of 
| 


ship on 
oots of 
riences, 
THE 
4 
york a 
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“¢ = 
erred by : 
Federal 
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ular No. | 
Security 
Jo. 262; 
ucational 
il 
4 
omis d r. Analysis of the reports for q 


rapport.” ‘This has been grievances to “ “administration men,” which 


ent. In | 
prevent 
sonal th 
insight 
_ the par 
"merely 
rather is 
desirable 


because no existing word expresses the idea that is how the whe is “friendly. to the 
the researcher may be so closely related to the leaders, may appear to them. | The neglected f 
‘observed that his investigations impeded. element is what happens to the observer: he 
Studies of the participant observer method con-— _ about things from the leaders with 

z= -centrate on such problems as how to gain entry whom he has rapport; he develops their “set” j 
achieve rapport. The usual difficulties toward problems; q ‘when he talks to rank and 

pointed to are those of insufficient ‘rapport or filers he readily accepts those of their state- 
under- -rapport, for in such cases it is difficult to ments which conform to articulated leadership 


= Ac .- continue the study. But is it not t possible to gain attitudes, even when these statements are not — 


too much rapport? meaningful to the rank and file members, 
Ih my study of local union leadership, I grew In short, the observer has become so attuned to | 
“ very close to the leaders. I was accepted by the sentiments of the leaders that he is ill 
them, even liked by them, despite my academic attuned to the less clearly articulated feelings 
_ background. Many personal things were told to of the rank and file. ae 
me in a friend-to-friend relationship; undoubt- The research :r “should not. become a mere 
edly I gained information because of ‘this rela- machine, but i: -ituations involving overt and 
tionship which would not have been available’ covert controversy, he should be wary of iden- 
tomeinanyotherway. ___ tifying himself symbolically 
On the other hand, once I had "developed a particular group. 
close relationship to the union leaders I was In other words, the participant ‘observer. - 
committed to continuing it, and some penetrat- ionship requires rapport combined with | ob- (a a 
ing lines of inquiry had to be dropped. They | jectivity.4 The achievement of such a relation- 
. had given me very significant and delicate in- ship i is difficult and complex. The researcher has 
~ formation about the internal operation of. the to gauge how much rapport is necessary to get 
local; to question closely their basic attitudes | _ the cooperation required to continue the study5 
would open ‘severe conflict areas. To” con- In most situations, it should not be too difficult 


a tinue close rapport and to pursue avenues of t develop this basic level of rapport. The sec- = 

7 


NO: 


years ha 
“alphabet 


investigation which appeared antagonistic to the ond problem of preventing the rapport from 
union leaders was impossible. To shift to a growing to such an extent that it hinders the 
low er level of rapport would be difficult because study is more difficult. When rapport does move 
such a change would induce considerable dis- beyond what is necessary for the study is diffi- : 
tance and distrust. It would reveal — that | the cult to decide, for rapport is more than a 
attitude of the participant observer to the: technique of acceptance. It involves a | 


“alphabet 
‘tions, D 


‘ leaders was not the same as the leaders’ ‘feelings: i understanding of individuals so that one is able 
7 of friendship for the observer. tr. They accepted - to make insightful analyses of behavior. To ' 
the observer as an individual, a a friend, not as" protect himself from developing impeding over- Six di 
one playing a delimited social role. ‘Friendship ‘Tapport, the researcher should ask himself: At give all c 
connotes an all-accepting attitude; to ) probe what point does closeness to the subjects limit in 
beneath the long- believed values the research role? He should try to make terns of 
would break the friend-to-friend ‘relationship. that he is interested in a a number of people in possible | 
It May also be that args of a friend- to- _— particular situatio and that his research | these illu 
— 
participant observer was a means used by the The amount of covert is frequently. 
former to limit the observer’ investigations and by investigators, because they tend 
criticisms. In “a sense, 2, the observer. may be to accept the leading group’s analysis of the situa- 
co-opted into friendship, a situation which may tion. Industrial sociology studies, in <a | 4 
have prevailed in some studies of management feeli | 
te statement of the problem bears ma 
effect of to that of “over-identification” of social 


greater subtlety. We have been told of situations — He 8 Researchers probably overestimate rather “* 


in which rapport with leaders may mean lack of underestimate the amount necessary for the contin- q 


rapport | with rank and file individuals? This uation of the study. The desire to get along ex- | ¥ 
situation does not merely | ‘mean that rank and : well with his observed subjects may be in 
part a function of the insecurity of the researcher, — 
* in relation to non-academic people. The — 
anxiety of the researcher in his work is similar to — 
te counter-transference of the therapist in a psy- 
and Richard S. Nishimoto, The Spoilage, in Ameri- _ chotherapeutic situation. This latter problem, inter- 
can No. (April-June, 1948), pp. ‘estingly enough, ‘is becoming 
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gan with W stood a poorer chance to win office == 
q than one whose name began with A, simply 380.00 00 25.04 


activities his prime r reasons for pres- row, vice- third row, ex 


ent. In some > cases, he must resolutely decide te board member for 1951-52-53 to succeed A. me 
- prevent relationships from becoming more per- 8B. Green; the last row, executive board mem- 
sonal than is desirable for the development of | ber for —1951-52- 53 to succeed F. C. White. 
insight and the maintenance of rapport. For As can be seen, the first pattern is ‘strictly 


the participant observer, the problem is not alphabetical, and ‘the others are systematically 

that of developing rapport; the question reordered in one of the many possible sys- 


xore mailed out were serially stuffed with the six 
A NOTE ON “THE “RATIONALITY” OF different ballot forms. The envelopes were al- -. 
_ ready addressed but had been shuffled about 
FOR OFFICERS somewhat that they were in ‘particular 
alphabetical or geographical order for the stuff- 


‘State ‘University o of 


minor ripple of suspicion disturbed the Tanz 1 For 
American: Anthropological Association when all Ballot 
of its elective officers for 1950 turned 


those candidates whose ‘names on the e ballots 


“had appeared in first p place for their respective “ies 


offices. Since the practice of the AAA in recent 


"years has been to list candidates on its ballots 73 34 
alphabetically, there appeared some ‘Teason to meg we 32 $8.33 


11.89 
believe that an anthropologist whose n name be- (88. 002 


wishing to prejudice his ‘assume that the six different ballot forms were 


alphabetized anthropologists in the 1951 elec- randomly allocated to the membership of 
tions, Dr. David B. Stout, secretary of the the AAA. 
“AAA, decided to scramble the order of names In all, 534 ballots were mailed out. Three 


on the ballots in such manner that each candi- hundred fifty were returned. Except for chance F SS 
date would appear in first place and in all” variation, the expectation would be that equal _ 
other positions an equal number of times. “7 4 iol numbers of each ballot form make up the 350 | 

= Six different ballot forms were sufficient to ‘returned ballots. But such is s not the case. The v; 
give all candidates equal frequencies of an of xX 2 obtained, with 5 degrees of fre ee 
ance ‘in each placement. The following six pat- dom, in the analysis ir in Table 1 is ‘significant 


terns of “names were chosen from: the beyond the .1 p per cent level, indicating that 


are statistically significant. The writer: is 


patterns. names of candidates in the differences in returns of the ballot: “forms 


4 Brown Howe Zebra Howe Zebra Brown Zebra Brown Howe 
Form4 Form 5 
Able Baker Charlie Baker Charlie Able Charlie Able 
Howe > Howe Zebra Brown Zebra Brown George 
first: ‘Tow of names ¢ each form ‘Tepre- to account for | this difference in 


there were two candidates fee one office — ment on the ballot, (2!) (3!)8=532. To have pre- 


_ pared a different ballot form for each permutation 
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Given this bit of ‘ irrationality,” an expecta- 


based on “rational” voting behavior would | behavior is taken to a 
indicate that each | candidate | receives a Propor-— _ will receive the same > proportion of his total | 
tion of his total vote in each’ ballot position | 

ot equal to the proportion of times — a -Teturned ballots it in which he appears in that 

he occupies that position on the returned bal- | given position. Thus, in the vote for president, | q 


“totals. 


Under 


great as 
90 per 
hypothe 


indicate 


for the. 
Position 


vote in a, given ballot position as the proportion | 


lots. Mere visual comparison of the observed appeared in first place on 53 per cent of 


"frequencies and the theoretical frequencies in the returned ballots . Therefore, 53 per cent of 


indeed act “1 rationally” in voting their on those ballots on which his’ his name appeared 


Table 2 reveals that the anthropologists did his 165 votes are expected to have been marked 


president, i.e., e., the candidates did not receive a first. Conv ersely, Smith | appeared in first place 


_ disproportionate number of votes when they on 47 per cent of the returned ballots, and 
"were in first place ¢ on the e ballot. expected number of votes in that pa 
bit of elaboration may be necessary is 47 per cent of 177. 

indicate how the ‘theoretical frequencies were Chi-s -square for Table 2 is computed in the 

computed in order to” take into account the : ordinary manner as illustrated in Table 1. How. 
“{rrationality” indicated above. Since there were ever, the number of degrees of freedom is 2 


differences in the returns of the dif- rather than 1; for the ‘theoretical ff equencies 


of Returned Vote of Returned | Vote of Returned Vote Total 


531283 
(24.15) (42. 00) 
( (29. 21) 


Total * 
Figures in parentheses q this offic 
7 
affected. 
= | Table 
7 
3 
if 
i 
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RESE. ARCH AND D TEACHIN 


i instance restricted | 


‘office appears in each position, the number of 
votes received i in a Position, and the number 


per cent poor 95 per cont of the time. The the of votes received. ‘Chi- -square 
cannot be ‘rejected, and our is as shown below. 
indicated inference is statistically supported. 
Since the office of president “square in this case is 18, 2 for each row 
the: most interest for voters, actual voting for the table; column totals ‘not: restrictive. A 
this office is probably least likely to be affected — value of x? as large as or larger than that — 
_ by the ballot position of the candidates. It is obtained above is expected about 75 per cent | 
| = 4 for the lesser offices that the influence of ballot of the time under the “rational” hypothesis. 
| position might be expected to be operative t to Again it cannot be rejected; and again we 
ididate the extent that the final election results are evidence that the "anthropologists acted “ra a- 


Table 3 indicates the proportion of the re-_ the term in 
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OFF CIAL EPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


of 


2 


” i elt an informal reception on the evening of Sep- 
1952 Meeting tember 3rd. There will be a general session, 


‘The meeting will be held in Atlantic City, "organized by Donald Young, on ‘ “Sociological 
New Jersey, on September 35. Headquarters and Social Practice” on the afternoon 
be at the Hotel Ambassador, where ex- September 4th; and the Presidential Ad- 
= - cellent facilities for formal and informal sessions dresses of Dorothy Swaine Thomas, ‘President 

are available. ‘aA of the American Sociological Society, and of 
. ~The following is a tentative list of sections, Howard Beers, President of the Rural Socio- — 
and of session organizers who have, in all cases, o~ Society, will be given on the ‘evening 3 | 
been asked to participate actively in these ses- Of the fourth. 
sions and, wherever possible, to give one of 


sah Studi dies of Planes and Levels of Living, ‘Mar - sisting: of Harrington C. Brearley, Otis Dudley 4 
 garet Jarman Hagood Duncan, and Edmund H. Volkart, Chairman, in 
Community Studies sessions), Edward Such- collaboration with the Program Committee, is 
ae planning to make wide use of contributed papers 
of Te the next annual meeting of the Society. 
udies in Cons 
to th addition to” the allocation: of contributed 
Studies of the Working Years, John i “the papers on Current Research, the Committee 
Studies of Aging, ‘Clark Tibbits considering the feasibility of distributing, at 
Soca of Marriage and the Family, Paul Glick the time of registration, mimeographed abstracts | 
Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- of highly specialized research. Interested persons — 
and groups can then hold informal discussions 
~ Sociological Aspects of Spatial Mo Mobility, Donald = with the authors of these papers at various 4 5 
_ J. Bogue scheduled times throughout the three-day pe 


mall Groups, Robert riod. Adequate facilities are available for such 
e selecte 3c 
Studies of avo, rsten The Committee will review all papers ‘sent 
Stu ol to the Chairman prior to April 1, 1952, and 
— sessions or to the specialized ones” mentioned 
above. Precedence will be given to reports of 
u ol "recent empirical research, and contributions of = | 
erica), Rupert Vance this nature prepared by student members and 


“ The Implications of a Comparative Sociology, recent Ph.D.’s are welcome. Members who wish 


submit papers are urged to complete them 
Pp yas soon as possible and to communicate with © 


ociological Society), Charles E. Lively _ Edmund H. Volkart, Center for ‘Field Studies, 


‘Topic to be arranged (Joint with American 
Studies Society), T homas C. Cochran 20 Oxford Street, Cambridge 38, 
Report of Work Conference in Mental Health 

Research (sponsored by National Institute 

oe of Mental Health), Talcott Parsons Committee Membership 
Contributed ‘Papers (3 sessions), Edmund H. composition of standing and other 
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for the current has been ar- cal Arrangements Committee jor 


“George 


F. Lasarsfeld a Jessie Bernard wey 
Matilda White Riley 
airman 
tion on Problems of Standards and Raymond F. 


Committee on Contributed Papers Whelpton, Chairman 


epresentatives to Other Org anisations 


Elbridge Sibley, American Documenta- 
Committee to Cooperate with National Council ith, —— ey Decimal Sy. — 


for the Social Studies rath oan American, Prison Associa- 


Leslie D. Zeleny, y, C = neal 
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Americ: 
iA 


International Congress of will be made a at ‘the meeting of the and ger 


and Ethnological Sciences. The next Congress of American Psychological Association in September, Aq Z ssi 
this organization will be held in Vienna from Sep- 1982 | 
Ist to 8th 1952. Correspondence may be Any research proposal submitted to the commit-— | 
addressed to the Secretary, Wilhelm niger Insti- — tee of judges not later than March 15, 1 1952, will be 4 Star Re 
tut fiir V dlkerkunde, Hofburg, Corps eligible for consideration. Individuals wishing | i 
Logis, Vienna l., Austria. research outlines are urged to do so as far al to ‘the 
The membership fee is Austrian schillings 200.— of this closing date as is feasible. 
or $8. —.It covers various scientific tours and social _ The intention of the award is to stimulate re  byagr. 
functions. All members will receive a copy of the rather than to reward research already com- Jere 
Proceedings. A member may register up to 2 mem- pleted, so that ‘research projects which might | not Jr., hav 
of his family as associates. The fee for Associ- otherwi ise be possible may be undertaken. bia Uni 
will we 100 Austrian achiings or 4 The committee of judges is composed of -toral ay 


teachin; 
in ‘the titles to the Secretary. Except in cases, Univ ersity of California at i> | the 
_ the time allotted to every paper will be twenty eles, Los Angeles, California. Entries should not A a - College 
minutes, plus another ten minutes for discussion. exceed ten double-spaced typed pages in length. De. 
Members should state whether they will require a Any correspondence, other than entries, should Jaborat 
and indicate the size of their ‘slides be addressed to Mrs. Helen S. Service, Assistant related 
Secretary, SPSSI, Department of Psychology, Co- assign 
Apart anthropological and ethnological -lumbia Univ ork 27, New York. Divisio: 

tions of applied ethnology, ‘demography, sociology, College. ‘Anders M. Myhrman, Professor | 
psychology (as referring to ethnological problems), | - of Sociology, has been appointed Head of the Divi- 4 . Areas. 
science of religion, linguistics, folklore, prehistory, — sion of the Social Sciences. New appointees to this eh Part 


paleo-ethnology, origin and en divi rision are Douglas E. Leach as Instructor in His- | o ey of 
vated plants” and di domesticated animals. 


tory, Ernest P. Muller as Instructor in History and fall sen 
_ Government, Charles H. Miller, Jr., as Instructor in ——Executi 


Federal to Economics, and Elliott M. Rudwick as Instructor 
field staff of the International Vital Statistics ™ Sociology. Sociology Club has also been wa 
Cooperative Program include Dr. Joseph A. Cava- organized.  Semina: 
naugh, formerly of Western Washington College _ | coma 
the University of Washington, Mr. John W. Morse, Boston University. The Soci- 
formerly in the Division of Venereal Disease, U. S. 2 ology and Anthropology at Boston University am 
= Health Service. They will be assigned to nounces the appointment of ‘Dr. Luke N. Smith as _— Assistar 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology for the 
The Society for the "Psychological: Study Assistant Professor T. Scott Miyakawa, who is 
all Social Issues. The Civil Liberties Research spending the year in travel and study in Europe |S 
: ‘Award, a $1000.00 United States Government Bond, — _ under a Ford Foundation fellowship. In addition to : work it 


will be presented by the Society for the Psychologi- carrying courses in Sociological Theory and the 
cal Study of Social Issues to the individual who _ Sociology of Industry, Dr. Smith is developing his a 


submits the ‘most promising plan for research in the Be o9 field of interest through a graduate seminar 


This award has ‘been made possible | 
gift to the Society for the Psychological Study of Department. Br 
Social Issues by the Edward L. Bernays Foundation, gS ia Dr. _ Stanley Wronski, who this fa i | ae 

Bernays, Counsel on Public faculty of the School of Education, is a 
Relations, a member of SPSSI. Presentation of the seminar in American Social the subject 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of which this yar is is “The eerie of th the d partment. The Department of Sociology and ‘ 
offers an undergrate major, as well as 


graduate work leading to the master’s and doctor’s — 


College o of New York. fellowship is available for a woman gradu-— 
Associate Professor Willoughby Cyrus Waterman is student, and may several 
ending his sabbatical leave from June 1951 to Graduate scholarships. 

September 1952 asa Fulbright Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of the Philippines, ‘Manila. bos . _ Florida Stat e Univ 
*! His address is: U. S. Educational Foundation, European field course on Marviad and Family Life, 


& 


American Embassy, ~A.P.O. 298, c/o Postmaster, sponsored by the National Council on Family Rela- 
Ed San Francisco. He is teaching courses in criminology __ tions, the State University of New York, and the 
and general sociology. Florida State University, is scheduled for July 
BE _ Assistant Professor Marion Cuthbert is devoting to August 26, 1952, New York to New York. In- 
her sabbatical leave from June 1951 to ie -quiries may be sent to Professor M. F. Nimkoff, — 
_ 1952 to creative writing. She is located at Plainfield The Florida State University, Taliqhansee, Florida, 
% Star Route, Plainfield, New Hampshire. == who will direct the study tour, 
Assistant Professor Samuel Koenig has returned Ivan D. Steiner, Ph.D. , has joined the . staff as 
jo the campus a year’s in His Assistant Professor of Sociology. Dr. Steiner was 
formerly an Assistant Study Director of the Insti- 
= tute for Social Research, University of Michigan ta 
Jerome Himelhoch Charles R. Professor Howard C. Busching returned to his 
Se _Jr., have received their Ph.D. degrees from Colum- — duties at the University on June 15 after a year’s a 
_ bia University and have been given regular instruc- leave of absence for adv anced graduate study at 


_ toral appointments in the department. S. M. Miller — Columbia University and the Philadelphia Mar- 


has received his Ph.D. degree at Princeton Univer- riage Clinic. te 
“sity and is continuing as a Lecturer in the depart- Professor Dean is on leave for the 
(om | & ment. He continues to be released from part of his academic year of 1951-52. He has a fellowship at ‘ 
yartment i ¥ teaching schedule to serve as the Executive Secretary The Menninger I Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. He is — 
| the Integrated Social Science Program in the studying in the Marriage Counseling Program 
College of Liberal Arts. cently inaugurated under the direction of 
Simon Marcson is organizing a community Robert 
laboratory for the department and is also teaching = Dr. John R. Crist, who received his doctorate i in 
related | . Professor Marcson was on special sociology at Missouri in August, is filling Professor 
‘assignment during the summer with the Population Johnson’s place during the academic year of 195 
Division of the United Nations. He has continued 52 
to serve in that capacity in completing his study During the summer ‘of 1951 Professor Edwin R. 
of the Demographic Problems of Underdeveloped Hartz was at Duke University working on his 


Part time visiting professors ‘and the seminars "Professors Lester S. Pearl ‘and Joseph Golden 
“they Offered in the Graduate Division during the © a received their doctorates in sociology from North > 


= 


~ fall semester 1951 are: William Spencer Bernard, Carolina and Pennsylvania respectively at the June 


placed Persons, “Minority Groups in the United Dixie B. Jones joined the Staff of The 


States”; Charles" -Garabed “Chakerian, Hartford School of Social Welfare on September 1, 1951, as. 
_Foundation, “ Culture Personality”; Assistant has had wide and varied 4 
> 
me from. Emory, ‘University and in. social 
inar in “Social Factors in ‘Deviant Behavior”, oni work from Tulane University. 
replaces | _ Professor Alfred McClung Lee offered “Mass Com- _ Professor William L. Leap and Professor Gordon - vi 
who is and “Culture and Personality = the Aldridge are conducting studies in St. Cloud and 
Europe Winter Park, Florida, communities in which there 
lition to é: is a large p Proportion of people i in the older oe. B 


elected President of The Florida Federation of So- 

and joined the ns Cok Miss Mildred d Sikkema, Executive Secretary of ‘the : 

_ partment staff at the beginning of the 1951 Summer _ National Association of School Social Workers con- 
Session. She is also engaged in research dealing with © e ducted a three-week workshop for visiting teachers 


the associative of suburban during the 1951 summer session. 


ist Bryn Mawr College. Eugene V. Schneider is Harvard University. The Fall meeting of the 
now a of ‘the of and Committee for the Scientific Study of Religion was 


at Harvard University on Saturday, November 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
at research seminars and informal association with 
members of the research staff. The principal dis- a 
: evening with a round table discussion of eee ciplines participating in the program are cultural +3 
to the scientific study of religion from social anthro- anthropology, education, psychology, and sociology, 
- pology, social psy chology, clinical psychology, and 4 The purpose of the program is training of research 


sociology. Participating were Professors M. Opler of personnel and the i ement of research mater 


and T. Parsons of Harvard. The date for the Spring development and including 


“meeting was set for Saturday, April 26th, at Harv- — Rehevies and psychotherapy. ‘ology at 
held at | 


_ program should write immediately, giving a full is $1, 200. Each student ‘will be expected to poo: f ») 
_ description of their work, to the Chairman, Profes- himself during the year of his fellowship with a followin; 
_ sor Talcott Parsons, Department of Social Relations, — member of the staff engaged in research in person- ae his posit 
_ Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. Prospec- i, ality, This staff member will have the responsibility Resource 


Pe tive members should write Prof. J. Paul Williams, of helping the student plan his academic program United § 


Mt. ‘College, South ith Hadley, Mass. the doctorate and especially of providing him 


ss University of Havwaii. ‘ ‘Industrial Sociology i in a; stage of development in ongoing research to the end mo. 
oo: ” Volume 15 of Social Process in Hawaii, that he acquire not merely the research skills but - versity 0 


“search who would like to apply for a place on 


was recently published by the Sociology Club of the a also the grasp of problems and the motivation to | ing prof 


of Hawaii. Dr. Herbert Blumer, who was Suarantee continuation in a career. 


visiting professor during the academic session of Th 

1950-51 when this issue was planned, contributed are available to promising young scientists, ‘with: _ ae 

an article on “Paternalism in Industry.” Other ar- _ annual stipends ranging from $4000 to $5000. The may 
by ‘staff members are: “Hawaii’s Industrial Special research of a post- -doctoral fellow may be 
by Dr. Bernhard L. Hormann; “The done in collaboration with other members of the 
; Changing Position of Domestic Service in Hawaii,” stall, or he may work on an individual eee Te _ 
by Dr. Andrew W. Lind; “Changing Ideas of Suc- 4 
cess and of Roads to Succes as Seen by Immigrant 
and Local Chinese and Japanese fellows appinted under this program ‘will — 
Dr. Casenee E. Glick and five tension 


with members of the staff with whom they are asso- 
n; The seminar will afford opportunities for 

“Unionization and the Plantation,” Kiyoshi interdisciplinary discussion of theory and method- Coopers' 


Ikeda, graduate assistant in sociology. “The ILWU in the study of personality, as well ; as for and writ 
as. a Force in Interracial Unity in Hawaii,” was °" ange of ideas among individuals cultivating — | 
contributed by David E. Thompson, Educational approaches within a single discipline. 4 
Director in the Honolulu headquarters of the ILWU, _An application blank and additional information assistant 
and “Labor—An Undercurrent of Hawellen Social will be sent on request. Appointments may be dude Cl 
History,” by C. J. Henderson, Vice President of — at any time during the year. Inquiries should be Universi 
Castle and Cooke, Inc. Copies of this volume, at addressed to Professor J. McVicker Hunt, Depart- i i College, 
- $1.00 each , may be obtained from the ‘Sociology — ment of Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, — | —_—~ é 
Club, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14,T.H. Illinois. A special interdepartmental committee ex- ; 
_ George K. Yamamoto, instructor in sociol-_ ercises general administrative supervision over the 
ogy, is on leave of absence for the academic session, re. program. The fields of cultural anthropology, educa- * leave an 
1951-52, to continue his graduate studies at the — tion, psychology and sociology are represented on =, _ the Exp 


University of Chicago. Mr. Harry Ball, formerly an the committee, wie resource 
_ instructor at the University of Minnesota, is replac- ke Specific ¢ 
ing Mr. Yamamoto as instructor in the Department. U Agricults 
Kimball Young, chairman of the Department 
Z.. Sociology at Northwestern University, will be a orial Fund for the purchase of books and urls —— techniqu 
visiting | during the summer session of for the department reading room. ‘Students, col- th 
“leagues, and friends of the late Professor Sutherland _ directing 
ab ne are contributing to the fund. __ 
Schuessler, Alfred Lindesmith, and Albert 


of Illinois. Under a grant from: 
Foundation, the University of Illinois offers to Cohen collecting and preparing for pu iblication 
some of the papers of Professor Sutherland. These — 


promising students of the behavioral sciences the 
_ opportunity to secure specialized research training - - writings, many of them previously unpublished, = 
_to be presented in a single volume. 


various aspects of the study of human personality. a 
The program provides graduate fellowships and _ John Mueller has returned from a European tour | 2 
 post- -doctoral fellowships for qualified individuals which extended from England to Turkey. — = : 
who to prepare for research careers in this Clifford Kirkpatrick, department chairman, has 
= general field. The opportunity for training will in- been elected chairman of ‘the Research bearers 
clude participation in research projects, attendance 
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cil Family Relations. was elected delinquents,” and “Altruism and Antagonism Among 


president of ‘the Ohio Valley Sociological So- 


tural  giety at this year’s meetings which were held J. B. Gittler is supervising a project spon- 


Sheldon Stryker, a full-time teaching fellow in and Jews on the possibilities of intergroup educa- q 
e é department last year, has been eee to > the © tion in extension in the United States. Charles Rob- __ 
rank of instructor. ning _ bins and Dr. Gittler have their revearch 
Erwin Smigel was a Joctuoes on Industrial Soci- on “The Awareness of Prejudice.” 
ology at the United States Steel Workers Institute -, oe A recent visitor to the = has been 
held at Indiana University. Dr. Smigel is currently Finn Isaksons of Denmark, who has spent six 
_ offering a new course in Occupational Sociology. “aa _ weeks with members of the department surveying — 
Dinko Tomasic has returned to the university — teaching and research methods in sociology and 
following a sojourn in Europe in connection with © seeking new approaches: which he might apply in 
his position as a Research Director for the Human — sociological and related research in Scandanavia. 


United States Air Force. Dr. Tomasic i is now con- Northwestern Northwestern Uni- 


Alfred Lindesmith has returned from the Uni- tennial Awards for the Northwest Territory” at its 
versity of Southern California where he was a visit- Centennial. ‘Convocation ‘in on Sunday 
ing professor last year. Dr. Lindesmith was Visiting afternoon, December2, 
Lecturer in Social Psychology at the University ‘The Centennial Awards will thei given to the one ma 
oof Pittsburgh during the summer session. — Beas. : hundred recipients in recognition of “the impress 2. 
‘The following persons, all of them formerly they have made upon ‘their during a 
_ graduate students in the department, have been ap- — lifetime of distinguished service as residents of one 


pointed to the faculties of the institutions indi- of the states which ‘comprised the original North- : 


cated: Carl Backman, University of Arkansas; 


Raytha Yokely, Fisk University; James Hughes, _ These states — Illinois, Indiana, ‘alanine rm, 
University of Kentucky; Ray Jeffrey, Colby Col- af Ohio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Northwestern’s =. 
: “lege Arthur Kline, Western Colorado State Teach- _ link with this territory arises from the fact that the | 
_ ers College; James Turner, Indiana University wail founders named the University : after the Northwest 7 


Harry Elmer "Barnes, visiting professor in the — Ly Nominees for Centennial Awards were selected __ 
_ department last spring, has returned to his home in on the basis that they must be living, they must a a 
Cooperstown, New York to his have prominence in one ne of the states men- 


and writing. 


¢lude Charles S. Chandler, M. ‘a Southern of F. Stuai 
Es Norman B. Cleary, B.S., Iowa cs a Chapin, chairman of this department since 1922, has i 
College, George A. Freeman, M.S., Kansas State relinquished his administrative duties in. order to A 
College and Dwight M. Ransay, M.A., University of concentrate upon research and writing. Dr. Chapin 
New Mexico. spend the month of December 1951 in Paris as 

Dr. Ray Wakely has been granted six months consultant to UNESCO, which is planning to es- 
eave and is assigned to work with the FAO under — tablish an International Social Science Research se 
ip - Expanded Technical Assistance Program as Ss Center in Paris. Dr. Chapin will advise UNESCO — 
_-‘Fesource person in rural sociology for Brazil. His on the organizational plans» for the two Inter- 
Specific duty is to train . members of the Ministry of national Agencies to promote and coordinate social - 

‘Agriculture in sociological approaches to rural science research on a world wide basis for the 
problems, methods of conducting surveys, and other © scientific study of problems of human relations. a 
urnals §-—=—_—_— techniques of social research. Paul Jehlik, on loan — Arnold Rose holds a Fulbright appointment for 
ce from the Bureau of Agricultural is. “research in France and is attached to the University 


eteed x directing of Paris during this academic year. He is the second 
absence. 


“Meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society with returned from a year at the Universities 


Don Fessler in charge of arrangements. The student — of Bordeaux and Aix-Marseille. Dr. S. Kirson Wein- “ ht 


. section is to be handled by Robert Dimit. — bare berg of Roosevelt College has assumed the courses 
Current research at Iowa State emphasizes the in social psychology and group relations during the iS 
following areas: Farmer cooperatives—member and absence of Professor Rose. 
community relations; Social stratification; Migra- Nicos N. Mouratides has been promoted from 
tion; and Levels of Living. teaching assistant to instructor. Russell Middleton, 
2 Dr. Walter Lunden has completed ‘research on Alvin Boderman, George Helling and June Sachar 

of Delinquents and Non- have been appointed as as teaching assistants. 
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Oe of Naval Research has granted funds: 


chesi, and Rose, with Mr. Reginald Robson serving» 
as project supervisor with an appointment as 
og Professor George B. Vold has been appointed by 
Governor Elmer C. Anderson as chairman of a 
ion 4 special committee to survey the adult penal system | 
of the State of Minnesota and to prepare recom- 


‘under the direction of Mona-— 


mendations on basic policy. The other members of 


= 


‘4 Harold F . Kaufman, head of the Department, is 


o 


the committee are Professor and Profes- 
Mississippi State College. Marion T. Loftin, 
assistant professor, has completed all the work for 
the doctorate at Vanderbilt University and will re- 
ceive this degree at the first commencement held in 
Professor Loftin ’s thesis i is entitled “The 
Japanese in Brazil: A Study in and 
_ Acculturation.” He spent 10 months in 1948-49 
doing the field work, 
D. W. vers, assistant Professor, has giv en 


‘the m major for the p program in extension 


= rural sociology. An important phase of this work is | 
A the Church and Community Conference. The third 
a annual conference was held July 17-19 with five” 
- workshops on the church and community p problems 
"4 and special lectures. Approximately 300 persons 

Wereinattendance, 
The of Sociology and Rural Life is. 
of 
the College in | the ‘Social Science Research Caster: 
_ associate chairman of the Center. Its functions are 
promote research of an interdisciplinary 
nature and (2) to serve as a clearing house for social 


William P. Carter, professor, is serving as pro- 


“4 gram chairman of the Southwest Conference on 


_ Family Life and is a member of the executive com-— 


mittee of the Mississippi family life program. 
Harold A. Pedersen has _ been promoted from 
: assistant to professor. He is now preparing 
manuscripts on a study of mechanization and farm 
labor adjustments. Field work for this study was 
conducted in a delta and hill county of the state. 
Recent publications prepared by members of the 
_ department include four reports on the health prac- 
“| tices and use of medical services in each of four 


Mississippi counties, two short articles on popula- 


ay 


changes, and an. extension bulletin on com- 


munity dev elopment i in the state. 


Wayne University. John Biesanz has been ap- 


ointed associate professor in the Department of 


= dings es under the p of Edgar A. 


‘University, and two former colleagues at 
State College, Drs. Duane L. Gibson and Wilbur 
Brookover. 

Wayne University has | received a grant of nearly 


_ $8,000 from the Health Information Foundation of | | 


_ New York City to investigate the effectiveness of hy 
public relations program initiated in May, 1950 by — 
2 the Academy of Medicine of Toledo and Lies 
County. The study was directed by Drs. Schuler and 


Mayer: of this Department, and Dr. Robert Mowi itz, 


the Department of Public Administration, 


‘Wayne ‘University. A preliminary re port was 
mitted to Health Information Foundation on August 
1 following six weeks of intensive field work. The | 


_ final report is now being prepared and publication F 4 


_ by the Health Information Foundation 


‘should take 
- place early i in 1952. Edgar A. Schuler is also at mem- A 


_ ber of the Board of Directors of the Highland Park af 

- Council of Social Agencies; a member of the Re- 
search Committee of the Detroit Metropolitan Area | 
Planning Committee, and a member of the Execu- 

_ tive Board of the Detroit Chapter of the gies 
_ Civil Liberties Union. He is also presently the soci- — 
ology representative on the ‘Family Life Project of 
the University. Stephen C. Cappannari is the an- 

represenative | on the same project. 
Frank Hartung, as a member of the Advisory 
‘Gen of the Michigan Corrections Commis- a 

; _ sion, has prepared a 50 page report for the Michigan — 

_ State Legislature on the subject of Capital Punish- 

: _ ment. In this connection he has also recently visi 
the Joliet-Stateville Farm and the Menard prison 
Illinois, as well as the Florida State Prison, and he 4% 
es testified on penal legislation before the Ohio _ 
State Judiciary Committee. 

National Institute of Mental Health made 

grant of $7,472 to Wayne University to continue 
the study of “Cultural and Psychiatric Factors in 
the Mental Health of the Hutterites” under the ~ 
direction of Joseph W. Eaton. Dr. Eaton is also a 


é Council, and Chairman of the Housing Committee 

of the Detroit Citizens Housing Planning Commit- — 

‘Stephen Ww. Mamchur, as executive 


secretary | of 


- Way ne University | last May, and the workshop last 


al Educational Committees of Cornelian Corner, and 


si Cooperative. Albert J. Mayer has directed two re-_ 
search projects dealing with nationality groups in — 
in connection with the city’s Aust 


member of the Committee on Psychiatry and Social 
Science Research of the Social Science Research 


‘the Michigan Council on Family Relations, has ar- _ : 
ranged the annual meeting of the organization « 


September. He is a . member of the Program and i 


member of the Board of the Monteith Preschool — | 
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“Population Characteristics of the Detroit Metro- 
politan Region” for the Detroit Metropolitan Area | 
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has ar- 
tion at 


ection; Joseph F Fauman, of the Jewish out in a new edition with special 
Center, and Clarence Anderson, recently on the D a review of American and world sociology from — 


staf of Pennsylvania State College. 1937-1950, to be published by the Harren 
_ The following have left the Department: Florian with Becker and _Barnes as co-author. Professor | 
who has returned as Professor Emeritus Becker has also authored “German Families To- 


a at the University of Illinois; - Manzer John — day”, in Germany in World Affairs, edited by Hans 
5 wold, who has returned to the University of Wash- 


Morgenthau. Ina ‘memorial volume for Leopold 

ington ; Luke Mader Smith, who has joined the von Wiese, with Karl Specht as editor, Professor 

be staff of Boston University ; and Peter Blau, who has" Becker has contributed the chapter, “General As-— 
a position at Cornell University. Harold Sheppard — pects of Sacred and Secular Societies.” While in 
Ries returned from his summer’s position as Associate = Europe, Professor Becker carried on a study lll 


| Program Division of the Anti- Defamation British Socio-Cultural Regions while Mrs. Becker 


League of B’Nai B’Rith, and has been appointed conducted a study of Hessian Villages. ae oe 


has been appointed chairman of the American _ 
University. o 


: f Wisconsin, With the d death bof Sociological Society’s new standing committee on 
Edward A. Ross on July 22, 1951, founder of the ‘Training ‘and Professional Standards. His ; study of 
chair of sociology and from 1929 to 1937 Chairman political participation and leadership in Madison. 
of the Department, a memorial committee was Wisconsin is now in the final stage of analysis. ie 
Fiaetntes to consider in what ways the department _ Professor Marshall E. Clinard participated again 
~ could best honor its founder. The sennemmenintions. in the Yale University School of Alcohol Studies 
of the committe, with particular reference to the — seminar, Jecturing on “The Role of the Tavern in 
many former students of Ross, will be announced in ~ Contemporary Society.” ” He is continuing his aia 
the mext issue, search project in this area, now in its fourth year. 

= a former student of Ross, Professor © Mr. Morris attended the SSRC Seminar on 


n has been called back, ten Status and Stratification at Ohio State University. 


years after his to offer a year’s graduate Simon Dinitz, formerly research assistant in the x 


seminar in the history of theory of social disorgan- Tavern Study is now an instructor at Ohio — - 


_ ization. The department had a birthday party cele- Univ ersity. Mr. Herbert Menzel, teaching assistant, 


rating Professor Gillin’s eightieth birthday. Profes- is now an. instructor College. Mr. 
‘sor Gillin’ ‘still arrives at the department on a daily Chester Hartwi an 


5 ig, slew on the teaching staff, re- 
schedule earlier than other _ members, and is so signed to take an assistant professorship mn Alabama 
aay delighted by the return to the affray that it 


makes the writing of his present book on “man Poly 


Professor Bertram Fisher, the new staff ff member 
and cultural insecurity easier, 


Professor Howard has to the 
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versity of Birmingham under a Fulbright appoint- major emphasis on development of co-ordinated, 
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Relations. Edited by JoserH SHIsTER. Phila-— and general The is issue of techn 
delphia: Lippincott Company, 1951. log 


and Industrial Relations, A General Anal- 


ysis, By RICHARD Lester. _ New ‘York: views the socio-ec 
Macmillan Co., (1951. x, 413 pp. $4.2. 25. effects of minimum wage legislation are given 
“Same sociolog may y feel that “these two other papers on old age and survivor’s in- ‘ 
by economists, are unworthy of | _atten- 
ou) tion by our fraternity. However, there are data __ Shister unifies the readings with lucid — 
and insights here for the growing numbers in 
“a our group who believe that study of behavior is ection will be par 


disciplines will give 1 more fruitful results then 
| various ethnocentric efforts have done here- “economists as advanced in thie chiefly dur- 
tofore. Both authors, and especially Lester, favor ‘ing the last decade, 


Shister’s book consists of about entitled “Analytical Foundations,” draws consid. 
dred selections from approximately 60 authors. erably on materials from psychology, sociology, 

The writers are “largely academic, but include and political science in discussing the motiva-- 
union and management representatives. The of workers and management (chap. 2). He 
readings are divided into five sections with sub- also methods of industrial research, 


Section one, “The American Working Class,” —k ome sociologists will argue with his sources 
Slichter’s (who contributes roughly 10. interpretations on topics such as 
per cent of the readings) old but worthy defini- ences in Attitude between Economic BS 
q tion of the labor problem. Bakke discusses the (pp. 27- 29), but there is no gainsaying many 
“Working Class,” and Centers writes on “Class _ of his insights and judgments. “Industrial rela- 
Structure in America. 4 tions, which are so peculiarly human,” he says, 
Section two, “Trade Unionism,’ ” deals with ‘do not lend themselves to nice, neat solutions. 
growth, structure and government, objec- In our complex world, the logically perfect an- 


tives, and political activities of unions, and in- a often fails to work satisfactorily in n con- = 


_ cludes a paper on “Unionization of the White crete situations.” (p. 18) And, concernin 


Collar Worker.” "The papers on “How and. operation between and | management, 
Unions, ’ “Bureaucracy y and Democracy i in Labor a ‘gent supervision and good human relations on the 
Unions,” and “ American Labor in Politics” can job pay off in production results. . One should, 
hardly be outside the interests of sociologists. however b be careful not to exaggerate the possible 
Section three covers collective bargaining un- of mutual interest. and common objective. 
several topics. Such issues as whether unions if both 
ss profit-making or political institutions are dis- could only understand each other’s aims and atti-— 
cussed. The controversy over management pre-— 
functions is presented. Slichter discusses the | two covers collective bargaining in sev- 


: * problem of setting up flexible rules to minimize eral ‘compact chapters. Lester evaluates time 
effects _of inevitable social change, while Study, union policy and technological change, 


G. W. . Taylor weighs the | consequences of bar- e. ‘management in theory and Practice, etc., with | ve 4 


gaining inside governmental supervision. sensitivity to to nonwage factors unusual in 


Employment security is the subject of section economist. 


om, includes on the the of f full unions as an aid 


Readings in Labor Industrial mae on the of employment 


Why U Unions are | Organized,’ “Ideology and the seem seems to indicate . that intelli; 


tudes, or had the proper personal morality, then | 
industrial peace and harmony would prevail. (p. 36) 
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a 192, 399), he marks the limitations inside which sc scholarly treatment of union- on-management rela 
students of industry must work: “... It may be 
- possible to blur somewhat the conflicts of inter- -- Such biases are the bane of industrial sociol- i 5 
est generated by the position of manual em. ogy, and during the past few years there has — 
ployees in the enterprise, [but] the fundamental — been a good deal of -soul- -searching on this ac- 
fact of the priority | of non- employee Purposes — count. It is greatly to Moore’s credit =—_ 
in the firm | cannot be eradicated by industrial has been searching his own work for bias, 
relations techniques or programs.” (p. 196) well as the work of other contributors. . ‘Along 
| Lester makes a comparative analysis 0 of bar- with self-correction goes a critical analysis of the 
“gaining in the fields of coal, clothing, av automo- Mayo school, the school of “cow- sociology” a 
piles, and railroads. The section is concluded Daniel Bell has called it. Again to Moore's 
(a) an appraisal of the criteria for deter- credit, he does not join ‘that chorus of 
mining “good” industrial relations; (b) a side- sociology critics who as weapons another 
light on the difficulties facing inter-disciplin branch of same science, namely, tool-sociol- 
- research teams; and with (c) comments on the ogy: the conception of social scientists as tools — 
problem of w weighing the telative influence of—or means to be manipulated by—reactionary 
political, economic, psychological and sociological — forces. Moore’s critique is phrased in terms of 
_ influences in labor relations. | He also offers a the Mayo group ’s lack of sociological and — 
definition of “union- management cooperation,” methodological sophistication. 
and some shrewd judgments on the limitations In the revised edition, Moore _ takes pains 
| Part three includes discussions of labor legis- look. Some changes appear to have been made S 
lation, politica al action, and an attack mainly for purposes of disavowal. For example, 
the view that unions are monopoly ‘sellers of a section in the original edition entitled “Per- 
i =e The final section integrates concepts developed é regarding personnel work as a tool of paternalis- - 
through the book, and discusses the alternatives tic management, is replaced in the new edition 
current collective bargaining. by a section entitled “Managerial Sociology” 
_ Lester’s multivariate approach will “offend which examines the case for regarding training 
those regard their single discipline in human relations as a tool of ‘management 


“queen of the sciences,” but his efforts and in competing with unions for worker loyalty. — 


similar work by other students may well lead : In my opinion the work suffers a little from this _ 
to dev elopment_ of concepts more relevant to careful hand washing. I find it difficult to aa. 
scarcity of references to the research 
Darton such workers as Whyte, Arensberg, and Homans. 
Un niversity Kansas the omission an oversight, do their 


660 pp. p. $500, 00. hig 


The n new serving as a powerful corrective for the myopic 
“organization and fuel of the content of the vision of those who keep their noses too close 
By “original. A chapter on the aged in industrial to the. daily interpersonal events of the factory. gas 
_ Societies and one on the stability of the indus- | Their findings need re-interpretation in the light a 
trial system have been added. Minor additional ofa a general sociological and to judge 
changes have | been 1 made t the 


sequences of action “society, thus 


Complete revision of the chapters. on than he to make ‘the ‘needed assess- 
the main feature of the: revised edition. As  Criticizing a a book for what in itis 

: Dubin first pointed out, the earlier edition re- - not entirely to the point. As for what is ‘in the < 

flected an implicit bias towards 1 regarding | unions book, I can find little to criticize. ‘Tt is, in ll 
as “foreign bodies” in. American industrial so- opinion, an excellent piece of work, a 

‘ciety, rather than as an integral part of the in- a _ the best text in its field. a Teme af 


rom the new edition » ond a well- and Massachusetts Institute of 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


‘Domestic Control of Energy. By turn to political scientist 
and S. Brow Ny and economists. Since in many cases 

no assistance has been forthcoming, phys sical sci- 
entists have had to deal wee: areas of know 


a of ogists view atomic development as an aspect of 
in governmental technological d evelopmen In this framework 
these problems occur. Specifically, the authors jatesest to pore 
phases organization. While certain kinds of data remain 
_ of atomic energy operations which invite re- ~ either restricted or unknown, there is a steadil 
_ search by social scientists, , report r research com- x mounting volume of official literature and a ial 
7 pleted or under way, and suggest feasible and — eral willingness on the part of the AEC to assist _ at the bot 
rewarding areas for further study. the dissemination of all possible information. the accid 


an hot led 4 
By a intent the aut ors are le ™ Commission itself might well consider: stim- 


4 tion of political and legal theory, ‘it now ing in pear ‘sci- 
involving the relations of the Atomic Energy ences. A catalog of the latter takes no less than 

Commission with its advisory groups, 19 pages in its Major Activities in the Atomic belonged 

sional committees and Congress itself, the Presi- ‘Energy Program, January—June, 1951. strangers 
dent and his staff, the Armed Services, the pub-— Vincent H. The ov 
private enterprise and, specifically, contract Brown University Pa | interactic 
gested as a means of determining the relative 


| the use ¢ 

"efficiency of existing public policy arrangements ‘The Social History of a War- Boom Community, fro 
as compared with possible alternatives. 


si and H. GertHON organizat 


ff 
makes their suggestions of unusual wecth is 1 New York: Longmans, , Green and small 
1951. “xix, 356 pp. $4,  ° 
that they stem from a thorough examina- ye 
tion and analysis of the operations of the AEC _ ‘This c case study ‘of a rural village that became Pat 
as in official Consequently, a ‘small industrial city overnight is a microcosm 
= their catalog of existing and potential research, — of the urbanization of rural society accelerated il 


the authors present an informative account of 4 . war effort. | It is © “an account of what hap- 7 
pened to the people and the institutions of 


= _ the organization and ae small American town as it went ent through an in- 
appears essential for ‘social scientist World War II began, (an onl 
ag “acquire just such information, “not only on the community, but a fictitious name) was just an- 
control problem but on other aspects of the other rural village in the midwest, with about 
development and ‘potential consequences of 1, 200 inhabitants. Seneca ha had been a boom town 
‘nuclear energy, the relatively few studies once before, but for fifty years prior to World 
_ Which have been undertaken thus far are to be — War Il it had had a stable population. It reached 
increased. 4 Many suitable research ‘opportuni- a peak war population « of about 6,500. The boom. 7 : 
| have been overlooked came to Seneca because the navy needed LsT’ 


assumptions that (1) most needed data “are It was chosen because of its river location and 


classified, (2) only” physicists, chemists, _the available man power ‘within commuting 
"mathematicians, and engineers are capable of of distance. The peak labor force at the shipyard 
was 10,600. In all 27 000 people were hired to ar accuston 

“maintain a labor force that averaged about 9, 000. ‘churche: 

the impact of the boom was felt in every ganized 

area a of | Seneca’ s life. New workers were brought ‘2 Da 


ientation of the 


of its p 


cluster 
The maj 
churchec 


tion, or the extent and causes of apparent pub 
apathy toward controls over atomic | 


not questions for scientists business could not meet the crisis. ‘There was: 
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social different kinds of lives. The newcomer. increase in the elementary schools. 


MUS 


spect of was brought to the community by motives of to build recreation programs met with aad ee 
imework high income and patriotic duty. They we were dem-— ferent 

‘ic char. ocratically jumbled in the housing Projects. of the changes were brought about by 
heses of ‘With Ii little or no difference in rents, and outside pressure from agencies that tried to help 


or social people . living in the same kind “of housing re- Seneca meet the needs of its newcomers. There 


remain gardless of income ot or social status, conflicts were many material improvements made in the 
steadily arose. A top company executive might be liv- town’ facilities, but in in the opinion of of -Havighurst 
dagen- | ing next- door to an ‘apprentice fitter. People and Morgan, Seneca was very little changed by aoe 

to assist at the bottom of the social heap lived wherever _ the wai war- -boom. The shipyard workers came when 

rmation, the accident of their arrival placed them, and © ‘there | was demand for their labor, an and left 

er stim- ‘might be found next-door to the people | of the quickly after the last LST started 


““better-class.” Social status differences were down the river. The community emerged from 
always being observed: they could not go eee. the boom relatively unchanged, still clinging on 
- ticed. Oldtimers in Seneca tended to forget their to familiar characteristics of a midwestern rural 
own differences and to feel as though they all town. The boom was an urban graft on rural — 
_ belonged together when they faced the hoard of stock. If the community had stabilized itself 
strangers 1 moving in upon tl them. under the boom-town conditions, it might have 
3 The overall picture was as one of uiiioal social _ become quite a different town. Instead of being _ 
interaction between oldtimers and newcomers. midwestern trade- centered --village, it would 
The main thing that they had in common was ! have taken on the characteristics “an a were 
the use of the business facilities in old Seneca. _ class suburb of a big city: cS sit opens 
Aside from the churches, none of the old Seneca _ As a contribution to our cndentandiog: of the 
organizations took newcomers in freely, and only - ‘boom- town community, this is a worthy addition ke 
asmall proportion of the newcomers went to an accumulating literature. Had the authors 
the old Seneca churches. depended upon secondary data only, the» war- 
The authors think of the social | classes of old time boom in Seneca would not have been re- bi 
‘Seneca as existing side by side 1 with those of | corded as thoroughly for sociological literature. 
the newc omer group, and not as merged with the For example, the —1950 census indicates" that 
ey group. While the newcomers lived differ- Seneca has about 200 more ‘inhabitants | then se 


ently from the oldtimers of the same social class, in 1940. 


‘stil they shared most of the same value patterns This study will be of interest to be 
and urban sociologists, for while it does not 


and attitudes. The large majority of newcomers 
ge make a special contribution to social theory, it 


were Midwesterners; only about 15 per cent 
7% cast in a theoretical framework t that helps . 


had come from the southern states. 
_ The small town had to establish institutions reader understand the rift between ‘the pro- 


befitting an industrial city. Throughout the whole vincial small town in America ; and the -metro- 
of its prewar - life Seneca had relied upon its — ‘politan community. Problems a arising ‘from rural 


churches for ‘making it something more than na urban differences in attitudes are discussed and ni 
| ‘duster of houses with people living ‘= thems illustrated. d. Many of the ‘difficulties that arose 3 
_ The majority of the shipyard workers went om ie, Seneca stemmed from the fact that a rural aoe. 


churched. The churches served those who wanted community was suddenly operating toward the i 
ways re achievement of urban goals, and under the direc- ae 


to be served and in ways ‘to which they wer 
accustomed. The patterns of the old Seneca tion of urban thinking. 


in 


| of the residents made it difficult to carry on a —_‘The schools were largely affected in the ele- __ re - 
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ought =| _ Government in Seneca passed rapidly from and for researchers who are it the > a _ 
muni- the hands of a village council and board o 
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therefor 
Haroip D. LASSWEI ELL with ‘the Editorial operate further to confound an 
Collaboration of Harotp H. ‘Fiser, ERNEsT situation, namely, the absence of a clear under- 
Hincarp, Saut K. Papover, ITHIEL DE standing among scientists as well as the general 
_ Sora Poot, C. Easton RorHwELL. Stanford be public as to when a scientist is speaking (a) — 
Stanford University Press, 1951. xi, 344 pp., strictly in his capacity as a scientist, 
$7.50. an engineer or social worker, and (c) simply 


Since the title of this book is a mysterious knowledge 


of one and since the authors and their topics are — and prestige as he agree to influence other . 
numerous, some specification of the content of a people and events in direction he wants of then 
= 344 large double-column pages” is neces- them to go. ‘I suspect that a good “ policy with spe 
sary. I on “Scope_ and Focus” turn out to be a to influ 
im contributions by (1) H. - Lasswell (“The Policy who is as confused as possible as to when | 
Orientation’ (2) E.R. Hilgard ena D. Lerner he is functioning in each of these roles. Thus, 
"i (“The Person: Subject and Object of Science in find in an otherwise valuable aot a 
ee and Policy”), (3) E. A. Shils (“The Study of Hilgard and Lerner) the following: a i as 
_Primary Group”), (4) Margaret Mead “The psychologist does not wish to provide tests essay 
(“The Study of National Character”), are used in the support of school ‘practices be 
Clyde Kluckhohn (“The Study of Culture”), which he does not approve; the social anthropolo- comm 
and (6) H. D. Lasswell (“World Organization — gist does not wish to improve factory morale so 
and Society”). This part deals’ with subject — that workers can be exploited by management; the _ 
matter that will be already familiar at least ¢conomist does not wish to make his predictions — 
“scientists. Part I, “Research solely for the benefit of large investors who 
Procedures,” contains first-rate contributions by profit from his knowledge. Instead, the 


‘ 5 — scientist likes to see himself playing a role at the 
(7) Hans Reichenbach (‘ Probability Methods point at which policy decisions 


in Social Science’ (8) K. J. Arrow (“Mathe- 


Paul Lazarsfeld and A. H. Barton (‘Qualitative | There is no question that the scientist can — 
 ‘Meseumensene 3 in the Social Sciences: Classifica- and should play a role at the point at which — 
on Typologies, and Indices”), (10) A. Bavelas — policy decisions a1 are being made, * The question — 
‘Communication Patterns in’ Task- 5 is what role. The : scientist may at this 


can 


Katona (“Expectations and Decisions in Eco- if this to be within his field of com- 


nomic Behavior’’), (13) R. Likert (“The Sample petence. But the psychologist confuses the 
as a Tool of Research and problem of formulating valid and reliable tests 
Policy Formation”), (14) H. Speier questions of whether these tests will be — 
Warfare Reconsidered’ (15) D . M. used, for example, to segregate the 
(“The Natural Sciences in minded, the retarded, or any other group, to 
‘eae, and (16) R. K. Merton and D. i“ which “discrimination” the psychologist happens 
z= (“Social Scientists and Research ‘Pole to be opposed on democratic grounds, he is_ 
icy”). This book is the first full- “length volume guilty of precisely the confusion outlined aber, | 
ei the Hoover Institute Studies, a project de- - which may operate to the vast disrepute a a 
voted to the study of changes in society since psychology as a science. The same goes for | 
1890. _ The research was made possible by a the anthropologist, the economist, and the so 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation to the Hoover _ologist, in comparable situations. boreal ey 
q Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and =I have | always ‘strongly defended the > right | Be 
The policy sciences,” says Lasswell, “include progressive ‘educationists, to have opinions and measur 
a) the methods by which the policy Process — feelings about the relative > desirability of a p 
is investigated, (2) the results of the study « of school practices, etc. For them to attempt | to 
ie and (3) the findings of disciplines mak- we pass off these tastes of theirs as in some manner | te 
ing the most important contributions to the dictated science: ‘is clearly the result of | 
intelligence needs of the time” (p. 4). Since — confusion, or worse. If the phrase ‘ ‘policy | sci- 
a this may include any or all sciences, I think © ences” and ‘ “policy scientist” is ‘designed | 
better “title of the book would have been enable who ‘occasionally or principally 
Role of the Sciences in Public scientific work to perpetrate the hoa 
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BOOK 


: 
nce” willy their personal preferences on on public the old of international war, 
merely policy are scientific conclusions, I pronounce for the defense of our firesides and 
confused — the attempt a fraud on the body politic. We % the extermination of evil, was adopted and has in 
ir under- | need no special category of “policy scientist” ¥ been continued to date. The full bill for this . 
> general e | to fulfill any legitimate desire of social scientists 4 _ policy is not yet in, but the evidence is that 
to feel significant on the ‘policy level. ‘Physi- result will not reflect great credit upon 
cists, chemists, and biologists have been con- ig most of the social scientists, if any, who were 
) simply - fronted with precisely the same question. Some engaged to “weigh the probable consequences of fs 
pair have solved it by becoming primarily engi- the policy adopted. ” The fact, I suspect, is a ~, 
ce other | neers, seeped and pred health officials. All that only those whose “weighings ” consisted Be 
s chiefly of hope, hunch, and hysteria, were al- 
“policy 4 “with special techniques, and prestige, lowed to influence policy. It would, in fact, 
to influence public policy without pretending be difficult to find a more striking example of 
nal When that their views as to what should be done were © the failure of the policies adopted to achieve 
s. Thus, dictated by science. the intended goals. 


ter (by ‘ It is difficult to say much about a book like 1 = is doubtless and regrettably true that some 


this as a whole, because it is essentially a series social scientists were among those who so grossly 
of essays, each calling for individual review. To -misevaluated the of 
ide tests . y 
practices je sure, e, they are e all related 1 in a sense to the 
hropolo- ae 
ent ; the 4 
of ‘attention | to‘ or any other sciences when 
can 


| of the situation factual findings conflicted with his hunches. 
4 be met, (3) the selection of a course of action’ . one admiring professor reports in a recent lauda- 
by weighing the probable consequences of vari- tory article: ‘ “Roosevelt was always a ne ce 
ous: alternativ es, and the determination playing by a, as he liked to say, his im- 
_ Provisations controlled, not by logical analysis 
nor by an explicit moral code so much as by 
well). “Recent experience, says a consistency of emotion and instinct” (Arthur 
juestion during and since the war, has M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harper’s Magazine, June 
at this — _ demonstrated that reliance upon techniques and ~ 1950). I suppose the classic case in point was a 
lis tests substantive contributions of these sciences when he told Bullitt: “Bill, I don’t 


Gminishes the policy makers ¢ errors of judg- your facts; they are accurate. I don’t dispute 


ot a action decided upon will achieve the intended — - that Stalin is not that kind of a man.” | This ee 
goals.” If the author the Foreword has in state of affairs is perhaps representative of 
le tests mind, as he probably does, certain subsidiary — the degree to which facts, expert advice, and ae 
will | policies facilitating the prosecution of the war ‘scientific evaluation characterized 1 major policy 


feeble- the subsequent demobilization, decisions ‘ “during and since the war” "as well 
oup, to — those derived from the studies of Stouffer and ~ during the preceding decade. More comprehen 
lappens Leighton, there is excellent ground for citing data on the point will be found in books 
. he is A these as examples. In other places, however, _ like George F. Kennan’s American Diplomacy, 

mute of ei be said also of the larger aspects of foreign — The criticized expressions of opinion by mem- 
for domestic policy of the last two decades. bers” of the editorial staff should not be held 
1e soci- Thus, Lasswell finds the Roosevelt administra- against the excellence of many of the individual 
tion “a brilliant success in the sense that contributions and especially should not be “a 


e right far-reaching economic crisis was met by poli- lowed to detract from its basic premise, namely, 
S, “and | ies which were far short of the authoritarian the urgency in the future of consulting com- | 
ns and measures of the Fascist or Communist state” authority -Tegarding the prob- 
f some 

‘modeled 1 upon was ‘declared policies, large as well as small. It is especially 

Miconstitutional by a unanimous Supreme Count. appropriate, for this reason, that this” volume 

come out of the Hoover ‘Institute, for 


opinion to the extent which the ‘economic. ‘Hoover was, I b believe, the first P President since 


a 
4 
= 
= 
4 
"Guestion. The various nostrums tried merely training and with more than a superficial under- 
x that resulted in the collapse of 1937 after which standing of the role of science in human affairs, 
47 


REVIEW 
It. was also, which Dn Thompson does claim | novelty, however, 
(1949) the establishment of certain “methodological assumptions” to 
ence” Office i Department (pp. which the research group came. To use her terpreta 
The Policy Sciences will be valuable in in- in order to meet the administrator’s need for - central: 
3 forming political and civic leaders of the ‘kind his practical problems, the 24 Office 0: 
l had to b 
of services which the social sciences especially — -salentise s frame of reference had to be as a 
are now prepared to furnish, in carrying out broad and multidimensional as” that in which 
policies already adopted as swell as the the administrator operated. . . . The dynamic 
formulation of new policies. There i is a good socio- -personality systems had to be placed in In th 
bibliography and poor index. -historical ce~‘ in geographic speaks 
a GgorceE A. LUNDBERG in acculturation perspective, if the life | relevant 


Washington needs and values of the individual personalities lem: th 
the tribal groups in the changing modern the syt 


Government. LAURA world were to be understood. . . The prob- values. 

‘THOMPSON. Mexico, F. : Ediciones del lem of the present research in its ‘second = “quanti 
Instituto Indigenista_ Interamericano, 1951. | became that of defining the physical, though 
xviii, 229 pp. $2.0 00. biological and psycho- cultural resources and 7 separat 

“needs of the groups- in-environment under given 


5 
In 1941 Dr. “Laura Thompson on was named vestigation, and of the individuals within them way of 


coordinator of a project known as the Indian dynamic personalities-in-cultural- general 

Education and Administration Research. This context, , and of suggesting how the Indian Serv- ‘pot neg 

Project was initiated by United States ice may increase its effectiveness, through long- > of 

ar Interior and t the Office of range policy and program, in helping to conserve yi na 

_For three years the: those resources, meet those needs, and ‘nurture "process. 

was on a contract with the Com-— those personalities.” q “obvious 
on Human of the Univer- “According to Dr. this formulation 

of problem is quite different from that common problem 


among applied anthropologists, whom she de tec 
were the Society for. Applied scribes: content te manipulate ‘rele project 


According to Dr. Thompson, the tions within existing authority structures pressing 
project grew out of the feeling that United whose efforts, she believes, tend to perpetuate ; 
States Indian Service administration and policy — the existing power structure. Actually, this re- a “i 

a should be guided by a knowledge of what was — 


. _ viewer knows of no serious and sustained stud 
to the personalities of Indians under 


in acculturation or applied anthropology that 
_ the impact of modern American culture. T a does not take into consideration the very ele- 


this out ‘scientists from a number of “dis- 


o lines (cultural anthropology, psychiatry, psy- and which does not call for some modification ie 
chology, education, public administration, eco- the system of power and authority. Most 
nomics) made an intensive study of eleven applied social scientists will probably feel 


_ Indian communities in five tribes over a six- _ Dr. Thompson’s contribution is less unique in 2 
year period. Personality studies of over a thou- ‘* content than in r respect to the length of the 


Indian children were completed. words employed and her t daring dev development 


| In ‘this final report Dr. Thompson offers a the | use of the hyphen. 


history of the project and of the development Nevertheless, 
Uae of its methods, a resume of the findings for = 


é _ that when it dawned upon top Indian Service 
= of ‘the five tribes studied (the Navaho, — officials who came into office after her husband, a. 


_ Sioux, Papago, and Hopi; the results of the work _ — John Collier, resigned as Indian Commissioner 


at Zuni are yet published), a series of in 1945, that this was action research with im- 
recommendations for the U. S. Indian Service, plications for the reorganization and decentrali- Cultur 
a concluding chapter on the zation of Indian administration, they decided a is real 
to jettison the study rather than make any no 
ence. Nearly three- fourths of the study i is taken - adjustment in in their own n practices. Research per- =e afirma 
with of books on the Navaho, sonnel and facilities were curtailed and the 
centris: 

Papago, Hopi, and Sioux which have grown project was formally terminated in 1947. And, materi 
of the "project. ‘While these summaries instead of carrying out policies pointed to by 
useful for those who do ‘not have or the research (the u: use of groupings foe 


ments which Dr. Thompson deems important 
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the keeping ‘in mind of culture and attitude argument with the assertion that 
when economic programs are framed; the in- a every living thing must adjust to its environ-_ 
of education more broadly and in to survive and reproduce its ‘kind. In 
the interests of the total community; _ the de- man this a adjustment is carried on by means "eat 
centralization of the Indian Bureau; etc.), the of symbols, making cooperation and an extended 
a Office of Indian Affairs has embarked, she says, __ collective life possible. In the course of time a 
upon a program of bureaucratic control having this symbolic process and the. cooperation which 
“for its purpose the forced assimilation of the it engenders eventuates in a temporal con- Ae 
ri In the last, theoretical section Dr. Thompson i and the like, as is well a: as in artifacts which come 
be: speaks of six interdependent sets of variables — ‘to embrace man as an environment. There thus — 


to the solution of any welfare prob- emerges with of ‘man a class of 


ltural- 
Serv-— 


nserve 
urture 


| Culture: A Study of Man and Civilization, 


Tong- 


ate not yet ready to submit to the author’s — x 


the ecologic, the somatic, the sociologic, 
© symbolic, the personality, and the core it is to make life secure ond continuous for 
values. clear idea is given about how groups of human beings. The fact that this is 
quantify, relate, or utilize these variables, so produces a distinct field of interest not 
though t there are some hints “concerning the by any of the extant sciences. To 
“separate ‘ “evaluation” of each” of them for a a delimit that field of study and distinguish i oe 
given community, This seems to be a fancy from psychology and sociology, the author 
of saying that in 1 attempting to solve any poses the term culturology. 
_— general problem of a human group, one should ___ The culturologist is a practitioner of science. 
“not neglect what is to be learned from a knowl- — He begins with things as they are, just as does 
edge of the natural setting, the physical, social the biologist for example. observes how 
organization, religion and ext, the metabiological events, called culture, are 
he next by the 
“obvious that Dr. Thompson is avid for a holistic mechanism of social heredity—how they inter- 4 
rather than an analytic approach to human act with o one another, with the result that some 
problems. But we still need to be told what parts are dropped out, others conserved, still 
techniques she and her co- -workers on the others modified, and | others added. 7 The nature 
2 project have developed for ‘discovering and €x- of this process, he avers, produces : a result, an 


= the inner t relationships between the effect, which is. temporal-formal in nature, 


_ eluding human control and direction. The tem- — 

poral- formal aspect of this process is determined 

bi by the he progressive improvement in technology — 
in terms of the | energy which is made 
to peoples and the forms through which this 


J 
A Study ‘Mea and energy is ; expended. The progress of technology 
Civilization. By Leste A. WHITE. New York: in turn conditioned, better, “contained,” 
‘Farrar, ‘Straus and Co., 1949, xx, pp. by corresponding sociological and ideological 

: Space limitations do not admit the develop- 
‘ment of the numerous issues presented in this 
argument. Only one can be. mentioned, and that 
Professor White seems to think that 
he has written ‘ ‘The Great Panacea.” He con- 
tends that the culturological “explanation 
por superior to the biological and psychological in Lia 
for man in his present sorry estate, 
The book, entitled ‘ The and offers a culturological interpretation 
cest as a demonstration: of this contention. 

hite’s account of the ‘cultural 


volume before us is largely. of 
papers addresses published and prepared 
over a period of years. Unlike similar ventures, 
_ the author did make some effort to eliminate | 
and overlapping and otherwise give 
the volume the of 


really a polemic directed against all who 
affirmations that anyone who will 
‘pense with God, anthromorphism, and anthropo- 
centrism in human affairs and qumbence scientific 


That the for existence is as severe 
among man as amend low er That 


sted at the human level through 
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AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
the family group and associates at ‘the Escola Livre de Sociologia 
_ extend the range of mutual aid and cooperation. Politica of Sao Paulo in a joint program with 
Second, this” desideratum can attained the Institute of Social Anthropology of the 
through compelling individuals: to seek ‘mates: 2 Smithsonian Institution. According to the au- | 
from other family groups than their own. Ergo, © thor “the primary objectives of this program pages ar 
s the “function” or “reason” of the incest taboo | are the training of local research personnel in ever, for 
is clear: ~“exogamous rules formulated social science methods and techniques, partially tional 
me order to make cooperation compulsory and ex- in the classroom but more especially in the 4 the com: 
tensive, to the end that life more field” (p. v). In order to fulfill the above objec- 
secure” (p. 329). tives, a field study was made in a rural com- var 
x The ‘reader is, of course, adenonished not munity which the author believ es to be casually 
to take statements like this literally. It is all ee more ge 
fast manner of speaking. It really happened however 
“as crystallizations of processes of a social sys- which was selected for ‘study (p. is located 
tem, ” not as “products of individual psyches” — near the Tieté River in 1 the western part of — as. 
318). Somehow with the advent of speech state of Sao Paulo. The village itself had 
_ there were added to the sexual and reproductive = a population of 331 persons at the time of © qui 
functions of the family nutritive and | protec: the survey in 1948. It is the center of a distrito 
contained 2,723 persons 
latter area, ‘in the author’ 
him look about and he will see that things are §§ The study i is introduced i — short para- 
_ just as they are supposed to be. Marriage and > - graphs concerned with the historical background _ 
the family ev erywhere wear an economic aspect. of the community. The main body of the 
of _ which follows is divided into general sec- 
together by ties. of economic interest. To. take tions entitled “The Ecological Base” and “So. 
a only our own culture, is not the economic basis ciety and Culture. ” In the first part, ‘the author 
of marriage and the family made plain in breach deals with habitat, population, and 
. _ of promise and alienation of affection ‘suits, of subsistence. The latter section is devoted 
suits for non- support of "dependent children, to at consideration in the order named of iso- 
property, settlements and alimony in divorce? lation and contact; language; etiquette; the 


‘The plain fact is that inferences drawn from family; _compadrio "(godparent relationships) ; 
ee. some of the observed effects of the working ritual, ceremony, and belief; political behavior; — cae | a 


my of an institution in a given present is not the 


3 race relations conflict; solidarity; humor; prov- 


of writing a history. Logically -erbs, wom, common sayings; social 


' “when a man has both a father and a father-i -in- - raphy, glossary of Portuguese ter terms, “and pag . 
his community of interest extends: farther follow the main body of the study. Twenty 
: than if his wife were his own sister. But then — _ pages of photographs are added at the S| 
‘to add, as Professor White does, that we also of the publication. . These pictures illustrate 
here in some way an account of the cul- landscapes, roads, and paths; village “scenes; 
_ tural origin of incest is an altogether different persons ; housetypes and construction; occupa 
matter. That is not explaining culture in terms — tions; agriculture; basketry; - transportation; ff 
of culture. It seems to this reviewer that the tools and equipment ; churches chapels; 
Clark Wissler_ had a better insight into ritual, ceremony, and belief; marriage; 
the scope of culturology when he proposed that and burial; and leisure- -time activities. es 
“the 
e anthropologist stick to the study of culture. : S The general approach to the analysis is that 
SCHNEIDER commonly used by cultural anthropologists, i.e. 
Indiana much of the study is concerned with detailed 


escri tions of artifacts, techni ues, 
das Almas: -AB Brazilian Village. By Don- P 


: IERSON, with the ; assistance of 

emp on the: tr tu nd ti of ial ‘far m 


institutions and the character of the social type of 
Cartos Borces TEIxE- processes. In other words, it deals more with the 
and others. Washington: Smithsonian In- descriptions of material and non-material cul- | 


stitution (Institute of Social mw than with the organization of society itself. i 


50. Personal observations and interviews were used 
a to obtain most of the information for the study, 
and ‘schedules were taken which provided data 
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demographic anal ments,” which was developed from a study 
the section of the study entitled “Society Swedish migration data, is confirmed only 
and Culture,” the author discusses family and _in part. This theory states that the more ae 
religious institutions in some detail and a few the cultural level of the place of origin re- : 
pages are devoted to political behavior. How- __sembles that of the urban destination the better 
ever, for some undisclosed reason, , the educa- adjusted and more typically urban | the ‘migrants 
tional system neglected. The economy of will be. But it was not the migrants from urban 
the community is considered in the first section areas who most closely resembled the non- 

under the ‘title “Techniques of Subsistence.’ It seems to the reviewer that ‘more 

ay iE various social processes are treated only light would have been shed upon these rela-  #§ (7 


+ 


- more general aspects of society. As a whole, = acteristics s of the general population at the — 


village however, the study gives an excellent descrip-_ origins of ‘the various migrant streams. Re- 


casually or as part of discussions dealing with th tionships ha had the author also examined the char- 


located tion of the > way | of life which prevails in n rural ferring to urban, rural- nonfarm, or rural- ‘farm a: 
yart of ‘cultural level” seems an example 

had Community studies such as this have become of the unfortunate “practice identifying a 
ime of quite common in the United States, but they specific trait with a more sociological 
distrito are are almost non-existent in Brazil. For this rea- phenomenon of which it is only a partial index. 


the work of Pierson is of great ‘significance. (Cf. R. C. Angell’s “The Moral Integration of 


This 
‘oughly | When one recalls that at least three-fourths Cities.”) 
lcom- | oft 


he Brazilian people. follow a rural way of _ The analysis in this section and > elsewhere 
— q life, the importance of analysis of the rural makes due allowance for the biases in the basic 
t community becomes apparent. Personally, the data, which are explicitly described. There are’ 


__ Teviewer knows of no other such study in the also creditable attempts to allow for the con- 


and only one in the Portu- tribution of age to the differentials. In mo 
guese language (Emilio the social and economic characteristi 


ground 
> study 


al sec- 
Tradigado e Transigao em Uma Cultura Rural were not cross-classified by agen 
or | do Brasil, Sao Paulo, 1947). A series of such ‘The author is not consistent in the use of 
. ¥ studies will provide a basis for a more adequate — two of his terms. Persons who ortega 


evoted of the typical Brazilian—the the city are variously called “intra-city mi- 
the ‘HL Price tinguished from ‘ “migration” on page 3 and 
hips) ; Louisiana State Usinerdty defined i in terms of changes in “experience and 
Recent Migration Chicago. By Ronatp used to “denote changes in spatial location 
social FREEDMAN. Chicago: The Univ versity of Chi- well. It would seem simpler to use “mobility” 
ibliog- cago Press , 1951. 222 pp. $6. generic term c comprising both spatial and 
‘wenty ta tion in the period 1935 to 1940, The section on the selective distribution | of 
e ata on migration i P migrants within the city. ‘Tepresents: the major 
including a special tabulation, for combinations contribution of this study. Migrant 
grants 0: ‘every 
cenes; _ of Chicago census tracts, that was purchased by type ts a “Mi 
ccupa- | the Chicago Census Advisory. Committee. It is rant Zone” located ia 
ation; adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation. gran “ch pl 
Freedman first examines differentials accord- ttansit routes and ¢ aracterized by “ “typically 
ing to migration status in the city as a whole. living arrangements. The migrants 


of the available cross-classifications of demo- tended to be ‘distributed within the city 


graphic, "social and economic characteristics the basis of their characteristics in the same 
_ with migration status are - analyzed. With et manner as the nonmigrants, however. Freedman 


77 


to many characteristics, all types of migrants — gives a satisfying explanation of this paradox. — 4 
stoms, were differentiated from nonmigrants in the The data do provide any direct evidence 
ndary same direction. Except for those from rural on ‘motivation of migrants in 


social 
social lt 
with» 


— 


‘the ‘contrary, held a nelatively by “the maximum pry from family 
status in the city. | Migrants were also neighborhood social controls" and minimum 
found to have the characteristics o the ‘ ‘ideal- of responsibilities | or possessions tying the indi- 
typical” urban dweller. home” that | exist in this area. 


Jane Moore’s “Theory | of of resembling environ- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


disorganization and with Negro migration There is little criticism on principle. ill 
differentials. The Migrant Zone is “considerably Both books quote extensively from Sorel’s- many 


ccommodations that are most readily ah modern opera. (pp. 128-34) Both he ; 
Cy available and most suited to the age, family avoid linking Sorel with totalitarianism. (Mei- 
status, a and economic resources of the migrants 173; Humphrey, p p. 21 ff.) Consequently, 
would seem It will be pos- careful studies may help to modify the 
sible to examine the main hypothesis o of the ‘previous notion of Sorel as a direct and gen- 
‘Migrant Zone on the basis of 1950 Census data forerunner (and causative factor) ore 
for 67 tracted areas. it can be found Eurasian _ dictatorships since the ’ twenties, 4 
whether migrants in other cities tend to be Though Humphrey’s portrait of Sorel is, gen- — 
concentrated in a distinctive zone. ae ee speaking, more sympathetic, both authors sg 
‘The two concluding sections deal respectively primarily for the positive and lasting | 
_ with the relationship of migrant distribution to Points in Sorel’s incoherent, even chaotic work, the - 


the cont 


tions 
_ more extensive than the central area of dis- works and letters, thus making available to the fica 


t 
Uae a organization. Intercity mobility correlates posi- English reader for the first time a a great number | Aa 


tively with several indices of social disorgani- of his original statements. Humphrey writes in 


3 t 
but there is little solid, essayistic style of a historian. chap 


even when allowance is made for the large class, _syndicalism. Meisel, on the 
amount of tabular material. There is no index. hand, ‘pays little attention to the philosophical 


length, paper binding, and offset printing pluralist world (approached | from pragmatism 


His Influence. By JAMES H. Metset. Ann _sihis view that new legal (and ethical) concepts 


inconsistency in ‘the use of the ‘concept at the ‘Six ‘cong 


bility in urban sociology, chapters deal with Sorel’s moral philosophy, the | eos 


need,” 

4 ments t 
of this book do not seem to justify the price, 4) and Marxism), the ideology of the middle | lag, ‘and 
subseque 


social 
the 


cations, 
and spe 
Probl 


gence as a “litical writer, and in Part 
his influence. A supplement. studies the “great 
companions” of Sorel: Croce, Pareto, cause-cu 
Michels. Finally, “fourteen pages are devoted disabilit 
On the basic question of just how much credit | 
bs promise Sorel gave to the proletariat, the 
The of Georges Sorel: of authors differ somewhat in their interpretation. housing, 
His Formative Period Followed by a Study Sorel departs | most radically from Marxism ig war. He 


Arbor, Michigan: The George Wahr Pub-- and standards must be worked out prior to ‘the 
lishing Company, 1951. 320° victory of socialism, and ‘that ‘it takes ‘Te 
Georges Sorel, Prophet without Honor: A But, according to to Meisel, despite a 
Anti- Intellectualism. By RICHARD rary disappointment ¥ with the proletariat degen- 
REY, ‘Cambridge: Harvard Univ TESS, erated to political bargaining techniques, Sorel 


not his faith i in the Heroic Proletarian, 
Seldom does posterity testify toa a past 


r’s timeliness by such a strikin coincidence, Sore—even in the eriod of hi igh 
g Pp y 


Simultaneously two books become av vailable, believed the divinity ¢ of the proletariat, 


claiming to be “the first full-scale study 


Sorel seems hav ve been unaffected 
Sorel i in English.” their approach eschatological ‘or him ‘the 


end. Within « certain man has, in Sorel’ 
erators of this century. a real freedom in creating social “forms 
- Both books tend toward a use of metaphors of a validity ‘peculiar to himself” ’ (Humphrey, 


Meisel, for instance, tries to” interpret J 
violance” through a an — Fairmont State : 


| | 
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York: William Sloane Associates, 1951 iii, no one ‘person is s likely to be 
791 pp. $5. 00. be competent in all these fields, uncritical - 
the this textbook, , Weaver’s “. pendence i is likely to be put on | authorities” 
and tion of the ere larnel amateur observations on subjects outside one’s 
ctor) of teaching : specialty. Although Weaver briefly develops in 
twenties, ¢ eight years, his early chapters a change- lag- disorganization 
is, of evidence.” of social problems, he does 1 not de- 

authors of Ce elop it systematically, nor test it in any but an 
1 lasting P incidental way in his subsequent chapters. He 
| pathology tradition, which notes” that life in 
tic work, » United Stat thi , justifies this lack of an integrated frame of 
‘these ills “Less emphasis has been given to 
Sorel’ and causes, ‘and that these theoretical or systematic treatment of problem 
le to the strike at the causes situations in general than certain other authors. 
number the s mptoms. In his first have professed to do, partly because 
writes in he indi y teachers will prefer | to offer their own frame-_ 
chapters indicates bis concept of reference and partly 
is work, and scope of social problems. He di find revailing hypotheses confusing or obscure.” 
tical social problem, defined as “. any co condition P 8 


that causes strain, tension , conflict, Srastte- 
tion and interferes with the fulfilment of a 8 


need,” has its causal explanation in three pretations throughout the work, without any 
systematic explication of the author’s 


ments together- ‘social change, In his evaluations of the relative 


| 
e other keg, and social disorganization. He proposes m= merits of various remedial programs, he does 
subsequent chapters to treat each of a number a 
sophical of social problems, focussing on the nature of | not make explicit the goal-value assumptions — 
— | 6 involved. This form of implied cultural absolut- _ 


cerned 
ism likely to. defeat primary objective of 


> most courses in sociology when it undercuts the 
_ concept of of cultural relativism. 


cations, ‘its causes, so some of the collateral effects, 
ond specific remedies.” j= 
"Problems treated according to this scope- 


the “. . . social problem, its extent and ramifi- 4 


he 


‘cause-cure outline include: disaster, disease, ‘ashington University — 


disability, death, physical | handicap, mental de- 
ficiency, mental disorder, drug addiction, gam- 


bling, alcoholism, prostitution, crime, family dis- Elements its of Sociology. By Don MARTINDALE 
macy, dependent Eto D. Monacuest. New York: Har-— 


cord dissolution, illegitimacy, 
te 
children, minority groups, urban congestion and & Bros., 724 00. 


| "housing, poverty, unemployment, old age, and An “Introduction. Sy 
war. He points out that the “. . . social problems RouceK anp Rotanp L. | “Warren. Ames, 
& far outnumber those that Towa: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1951. x 278 
and well documented with carefully worked __ If one might modify and invert an old -aphor- 


materials from a wide range of disciplines. “His ism, it would be appropriate to remark that “Of 


accounts or remedial programs provide useful the of introductory sociology texts, 
"summaries, evaluations made by practi- there should be an end.” Certainly this 


in the “several | lied ‘fields end hb is pertinent to one of the latest tomes 
(by Martindale and Monachesi) which attempts 


to “focus on the n major concepts” of the eld 


f textbook and the kind of course it represents .. sociology by trying to answer the questions: 


of social problems encompasses _ business? How is it related to other fields at 


myth 
its most important concepts? How ade- 
| 
is ect matter without limit, _ from soil | erosion to > quately do these concepts apply” to the actual 
companies. The of such catholic c cov- divided into six ‘major parts: The Nature, 
erage tends to” become an omnium gatherum of Semmes and Methods of Sociology, The Contribu- 
kinds of economic, ‘political, social, psycho- _ tions of Other ‘Sciences to Sociology, The 
logical, psychiatric, social work, medical, 
graphic, geographic, anthropological, biological, 
and meteorological matters, which have Tittle ture, and Social Dynamics subdivided 24 
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plus two wonders if course should “obscured and perplex. 
sociology is meant to be introduced in the ingly distorted. 
che second year of graduate school or if introductory It is refreshing, duadine. to turn to a suc- 
is “meant to be synonymous with cinct college outline of introductory 
in general the by Roucek and Warren. Whatever the 
serious | 
q _ Expanding upon ‘some » excellent iden of is not trying | to make a case for the use a. é ings. 7 
introductory sociology texts made least here in a pocket-size booklet technic: 
Prof. Haridas T. -Muzumdar (“The Teaching one can find a workmanlike synthesis of the 
Sociolgis’s Frame of Reference,” Amer. Soc. “essentials” of ‘sociology, all cross-referred to 
Rev. 16 [Oct. 1951], pp. 713-718), this writer — the appropriate sections found in 1 fifteen basic | 
strongly feels that introductory texts should (1) a published within the past five years. , Also — | ; 
be readable and comprehensible to the lower- included are chapters on Branches of Ww 
division student; (2), concentrate on the and Fields of Special Interest, Some Men Who the ans 


concepts employed in the field; (3) avoid all Influenced Sociological Theory, Opportunities career 
so-called related materials when those materials for Majors in Sociology and seisand Work, and - emo 
be introduced later; (4) leave the student a glossary of about 250 terms. hibited: 
— a with a feeling that here is a unique and func- In fact, a prefatory remark by these authors _ 
‘tional science (avoiding, | of course, that horrible might well. “serve as the y yardstick for future 
ae word ‘ “applied science,” unworthy - sociology) ; = texts in sociology, to wit: ‘that such texts a 
and (5) eschew the interminable a “well thumbed and frequently x 
to footnote one can visu-— readily consulted.” ” Can this be said of 
= -alize | some of the better basic texts in physics, — most of our texts today? The obvious answer t= _ interpre 


geometry, biology or ‘correct 


scholarship. In fact, one wonders how the poor 
trees and in a path through the sociological Preparing for Marriage: Guide to Mai 
ial forest, to take a ‘second course Sexual Adjustment. CLIFFORD 
in sociology. _ New York: E. P. Dutton and Inc, 
On the credit sid side of the generalized—indeed, «1951, 256 pp. $3. 50. 
encyclopedic—approach, one might mention the Thi 4 
vast panorama of interesting materials dealing is volume was y not ‘intended to 


with the development | of sociology, the major compete as a text at the high school or ry 
ay figures in historical sociology, the relation of level and therefore should not be judged by 


sociology to other disciplines, and the elements" ke | 


question: Why three whole _in an interesting style, contains frequent anec- i 


‘chapters (90 pp.) on the contributions of biol- 
“ogy, geology, archeology and ethnology, com- es a guide to self-scru tiny, and aboun : |e 


s having to 
parative psychology and linguistics? Can’t these 
‘seeteatile simply be woven in wherever appro- do with dating and dating a premarital 4 


they are? Would most sociologists” = problems, selection of “mate, he: | | 


agree consider fo ha -“marria e, 
that social ecol shoul “del tely consider for 
gr social eco ogy should be “deliberately Mecuee wie 


"might be stated about this book. As ‘in much 


as omitted” and demography treated “only in a 
Me most cursory fashion,” whereas sacred and secu- 


lar personality types require two whole chap- 
journalistic writing, there i is a frequent tendency 


two detailed but confusing appendices on overstate and to imply that THESE ARE 


3 and the experimental _ THE FACTS, _whereas more cautious ‘authors 


ters (70 pp.)? Excluding pointless cartoons and 


‘design, ‘one is mystified by authors who write would: better qualified statements. On the | 
book, in the preface, and. at 
ters, 50 pp.), ‘that social change i is still a various” head the text, ‘the impression 
die,” and yet “ . . we do know that any change given that this book makes use of the available ‘ 
ll in the social actions of men creates problems” a research i in the field - Although the author refers” 
— (®. 600). In short, ¢ one » begins to wonder at his own investigations a and lists Terman 
sad state of academic sociology when, after the ‘index, comparatively little of the current 
& all eeeakcs years, the concept of the introductory “research: is worked into the book 
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a suc-— 
ociology 
inherent whose studies would have 
S erious attempt to base a book on research find- 
gs. There is undoubtedly a piace for a non- 
technical book of this kind, but an objection | 
soay be raised against creating the impression | 
that the book is based on research findings = hen 
few of them are used. 
3 ‘Throughout _ the book | there are short tests 
‘from: which the reader can supposedly obtain 


4 the answers to questions as, “Are yo you a 
tunities career women?” (page 21), ‘ “Are you grown 
rk, and up emotionally?” (page 42), “Are you too 
authors responsiv ye?” (page ‘69).. To take a typical ex- 

ample, the test on pages 49-50 is titled “Are 
ch he ‘you ready for married love?” and includes — 
quently tore brief items. The reader is told how 
said of es po score the test and is given the following © 
answer ‘interpretation: “Did you have twenty or more 
writers correct’ answers? tft so, you are probably in 
Tf you not, you | should b be skeptical 

until you receive further proof.” Tt is apparent 


q Adams is attempting to measure rather 
complicated variables with extremely crude tech- 
tab ey niques. While it is not within the scope of this 
_—scibook to explain how the tests were constructed 
| validated, since some readers may base im- 
x judgments on the ‘results: of such tes tests, 
the wisdom of giving score interpretations is 


dt 
ged by | 


¥ | those persons for a to the 
things they should think about and talk over 


CHARLES | E. BOWERMAN 


y of W 
ot of Social Welfare Administration. THe 
‘Unitep Nations, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
_ Arrarrs. New York: The ‘United Nations 
of Social Affairs, 1950. vi, 299 
"Among the promising anes ‘of our times 
are the Teports of the Department of Social 


‘United Nations. The Economic 


formation supplied by thirty governments per- 
taining to methods of social welfare adminis- 
tration currently in use. It may be noted that 
among countries not represented are Germany, 
- Japan, and the USSR. The report contains s thirty 
by co continents. AD 


refers. 
ian in 
urrent 


Bernard, or Locke, , to mention a few “This report brings together in- 4 
been used in 


with a prospective mate before marriage. 


Telating to either essentially” “staff” or “line” 
organization. While there appears to be a some- 


= 


> ag 
formation useful in a long- range international 
social welfare programme of assistance to Gov- 
“ernments. ‘It is hoped particularly that it may 
‘help i in (a) the selection of countries of obser- 
under the fellowship programme; (b) 


the selection of” social welfare experts ; and 
generally (c) the evaluation of needs and ex- _ ae) vas 
ploaton of the best way of meeting them. 
It is hoped that it may help also in the defining 
4 of problems that call for more thorough i 

be Tecommended. 


cellent manner, there is no attempt to 


social welfare or 
frontiers of the social work "profession, 
learned again, are ill- determined; “differe 
+—* give different answers to the que 
of whether health visitors, probation offi- 
cers, teachers of blind, housing 
‘managers, industrial welfare workers, and 
vestigators of means ane needs, are or are not 
sidered as connected in some way with social os 
welfare activities include health, education, nu- 
-trition, ‘employment, ‘social security ‘(economic 


and non-cash services), housing, adjudication 
social action are frequently taken as the pein- 


administration such. “The 
‘it is 


. and town and country planning. Such forms of _ 


| 


report save they may be 
connected. “Almost every government has 


the administration of social ‘welfare activities, - 
and has wished to le ve a margin for | initiative. 
enterprise and experiment. 
_ Governments themselves have provided direct 
administration only in recent times. Two 
eral groupings of methods have been employed, — 


what greater tendency toward an internally con- ty 
sistent State the latter _ type of 


the legislature. “The emphasis placed ‘for 

combined social and economic reasons on one 

branch o or another of social welfare a activity may 

affect the structure of a country’s administra-— 

machinery. Thus specialized organs for ad- 


perplex- tioned. except in a brief bibliography in the some of the 
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"needed i countries interested in 


facilities. student is is reminded of the role of personal 
Cm the in response to the pres- preferences and values; he is cautioned to 
ey” fe” sures from a lack of coordination and integra- reduce a problem to manageable size, to ‘a 
tion, experiments of the following types have needed evidence, | formulate | generalizable 
been devised: interlocking committee member- hypotheses, s, to “maintain a careful balance 
ships, community councils of social welfare serv- between... . . the unique configuration and the | 
” n 
ices, unified home visiting, central indexes, local general aspects of his observations” (p. 23), 
referral centers and rural social centers. Chapter 3 deals with research design and ind its 
In most countries, trained social workers are function in a scientific inquiry ‘ “to. reduce error 
on not drawn into central a administration. This may : and to economize the expenditure of effort in * 
‘a be related in some countries to the fact that 2 the collection of the relevant evidence” (p. 28), 


formulative or exploratory studies, through de- 


and inv estigatory to to the 
arise in 
a this rev 


| Ge, , hig 
scaling. 6 and nit always 1 
which are discussed observ ‘immedi: 
The staff and consultants the Na- questionnaires, interviews, projective techniques period, | 
tions Secretariat are to be congratulated “for and “disguised objective tests.” Chapter 8, “The 
to international economic, — Use of Available Data as Source Material,” 
occupational and political sociology. contains brief sections on of statistical 


SeaMAN records, content analysis, and use of per 


State University of Iowa 


sonal documents. Chapter 9 deals” with analysis comings 
written 


and use of classificatory categories, tabulation, volume 


statistical description, imputation of causality. lowing 
ces research” emphasis viewing 
DEUTSCH, and STUART W Coox. Part Two: ‘is made explicit i in a discussion of how concern intervie 
‘Selected Techniques. Edited by Marie with application effects the research process “field al 
Morton Devtscn, and Sruart W. and presentation of results; a. section on |  Sociome 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. research” social policy tells” the aspiring self-sur 


x, 759 pp. $6. 00 ($3.75 per volume). “must be prepared for 

chapter 

of Social Issues, are asa process and which interfere with or to que 
the of his results” (pp. 31 


Research Methods in Social Relations: With 
a “ee Reference to Prejudice. Part One: 


ew 


These volumes, published under the the fact that there are nonscientific considera- 
auspices of the “Society for the Psy sychological tions w hich enter legitimately into the decision- 


“urement of prejudice, but to 
a more comprehensive exposition of 

ee methods in social science research. Traces of the ment: vg is the function of theory to por wae 
original emphasis remain in the form « of _ observations in such a way pede 


process, ranging from the selection and formu- 
lation research gourd to the 
B and dealing with definition and measur 
greater methods reviewed in Part omew what it unnecessary afterthoughts. 
oe Because of the wide differences between the two The e¢ explicit ; aim of the authors to bring 
volumes, it is necessary to comment upon n each together on an introductory level the consid 7 
‘Part I begins with a brief description of process has been reasonably well attained. The 


— governmental uous, overlapping interplay of “steps” jn | here @ 
lved 
pnkly 
ntinuc 
ainst 
lutary 
ewer’s 
y the | 
339 
ks of 
e sect 
the a 
— The 
conveniently available elsewhere. However, 
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an 
al 
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> 
Stouties 
exceller 
design, 
underly 
chapter 
of the 
ley’s di 
ia 
~ licates 
han P 
— liscrim 
— he sev 
— | For 
his we 
ble ba 
h: 


the e techniques; it is to be hoped | that a ong 
edition may ‘tell the beginning “student 
ere the about these vitally necessary details. 
against specified rigorous" standards is surely 
alizable lutary for novice and expert alike. The re- The Homosexual America: A Subjective 
balance ewer’s “chief ‘reservation is perhaps ‘indicated Approach. By DonaLp WEBSTER ‘Cory. Intro-— 
and re, | by. the fact that this ambitious task is spanned duction by Dr. Apert New York: 
p. 23), in 339 pages: the brevity of treatment runs the Greenberg-Publisher, (1951. xvii, 
its risks of gaps 4nd incomplete development, e.g., $4.00. 00. 
error | ‘the section on the use of statistical records, or author | this writing 


ffort in the attribution ¢ of causality. pseudonym, describes himself as a a happily mar- 
P. 28), 3 There will not | be - complete agreement among ried homosexual. His purpose is to present to ‘G2 
social scientists with the position of the authors the intelligent heterosexual layman picture 
igh de- : - that social research should aim to “contribute of the life and the problems of the homosexual — . 
dels, to to the solution of practical problems as they as experienced and interpreted by one of them. is 
tention arise in the contemporary world” v). . To makes no claim to any special academic or 
‘this reviewer it is problematic whether basic scientific competence and addresses his book 
e., highly generalizable) scientific findings are the Jayman rather to the specialist. 
always most likely to result from emphasis upon J terms “of its purpose, the reviewer is ‘inclined — 
- immediate practical problems. In the present _ to agree with the opinion expressed by Dr. Ellis ay 
| pesiod, however, there is no likelihood that most in the introduction, that the book is a valuable 
‘practicing social scientists will be able or willing interesting document, It has 
‘to completely « divorce their research from viable they are eclipsed by its It is, the 
social concerns of the day. whole, a cogent, well written, "objective and 
Bf Part = shows the familiar virtues and short- és frank defence of ‘the homosexual and an effec- i 


tive plea for a more sensible and humane treat- 
of this type of person. — 


The first chapters depict the plight of the 


written chapters. As reference work, the 
lume provides convenient access to the fol- 


sality, topics: questionnaire construction, inter- homosexual viewed as the victim of 

phasis Viewing and the selection and _ training g of standing and discrimination on the part of 

oncern interview ers, observational methods in the dominant heterosexual group. Homosexuals are 
field and groups, content analysis, presented as a minority group that has been 


analysis, panel design, community consistently slandered and deprived of its legal 
self-surveys, sample design, scaling theory, and human rights. The author effectively points 


in statistical analysis. Some of the the absurdities contradictions the 


q 
terms, e.g., Kornhauser’s “summary of guides” sented as justifications for the current handling 


to questionnaire construction. Other contribu- | of homosexuals. ~The public, points out, 
4 tions: are highly technical, e.g., sociometric recognizes that homosexuals must live but is 
eau ee analysis as presented by Proctor and Loomis, willing to deprive tl them of their “employment in 

Stouffer’s exposition of scaling, “McCarthy's the government and elsewhere. Homosexuals 
excellent and compact discussion of sample who make themselv es known are denounced but 


design, or Festinger’s: "sketch of assumptions at the same time those that try to keep | their 


« 
underlying statistical techniques. Still other sexual impulses secret are industriously ferreted 


chapters are clearly directed toward problems out. The public advocates education for all but 
the | Professional social | scientist, ‘Sheats- zealously expels homosexuals. It recognizes 
fit is worse than useless to send homosexuals to — 
prison but still: supports the barbarous “state 


reader will be able to select of “gay” li fe and the at author’s come 

the several chapters numerous important guides — 

_ For teaching courses in “research 1 methods, sexuals; the causes of homosexuality ; possibili- 

is work is superior to most previously avail-_ : ties of cure; the argot of the homosexual; and 
able books. It would have been greatly strength- _ ca homosexuality in literature. In the final chap- - 
ened had more space been devoted to the expo- ters the author renews his plea for a more 
> | Se sition of the detailed procedures 1 necessary to 1 rational and humane view of this form of —. 
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“expression. 


sons who are or who may howe a to the "(2) excessive 
a: a homosexual child. Included in three appen- tion for the mother, (3) hostility to the father, 


4 dices are materials concerning the attitudes and (4) affection 1 for t the father when he is not 


: =. Administration with respect to this problem, author to provide insight into the causation of 


Policies of the government and the Veteran’ strongly heterosexual. The inability of the 


excerpts from the relevant laws of the forty- homosexuality again emphasizes that engaging w 


ght states, and a _ check list of Novels a given” form of behavior by no means im- 


of a writer who states 


This work is a careful and highly competent 
critical appraisal of Carey the man, his socio- 


of conditions and tendencies o 


plies ability to ex explain. 
There i is also an This book is courageous and If j it 
The author’ criticisms of popular ere to be read as widely as it deserves to be it 
of homosexuality are often pertinent could contribute much to the general public’s- 
and sound, but his own constructive suggestions - appreciation of the “homosexual’s s problem and © 
as to possible causes are neither illuminating © _also help the homosexual to understand himself, — 
nor original. He cites with approval the opinion ALFrep R. (LINDESMITH 


Henry Charles Carey. By ARNOLD w. GREEN. his “theories “his insistence upon gen- ac 
_ Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania eral principles apart from the specific contexts” 
‘knowledge and the history of ‘village | 
American social thought.- HERTZLER were ki 
“logical theories, his activities, and to a limited 785 8 Meir 
extent of his “school.” It is made both in the dan. 
es of the Evolution of Latin American Government. 


second and third quarters of the nineteenth Company 19513 
century and with respect to the sociological sig a 7 er Company, xvi , ie 
nificance and validity of his ideas and actions. 
both expands and supplements ‘Many parts of "Believing ‘that the facts or the. data. on uthor 
treatment L. Jessie Bernard in government in Latin America are already well 

known, Professor Christensen has been at pains 


to explain 2 why Latin | American governments a ay 


own books and the biographical of "annotated he vad | 
‘rials about him, but also upon an almost com- others analyze (1) the factors _ which “ ‘have 
plete” collection of -Carey’s pamphlets, and a Latin American political organiza- 


= array of newspaper materials, docu- 


-_ working in Carey’s beloved home city, Phila- J gresses and courts, and little or no local home- — 


——ciological theory, and regrets the oversight of Asher Christensen, W. Rex Crawford, Kingsley — 


Carey’ thought includes his sociological in present day Latin America is travelling, and 


cept as supports for his efforts as publicist, — 


_ tion so that one encounters, almost everywhere, (ai. + 


ments, , and ‘correspondence available to one and at any time, strong executives, weak con- q 


delphia. The examination of the tangled skein rule;’ (2) the directions in which 
theory, with its special interpretation: of “asso- the significance: of the new trends. It has five — Ih th 
ciationism” and the related concepts’ of indi-_ parts: Heritage of the Past; Basic Conditioning 
progress, both Factors; Constitutional Bases of Government; 

an outcome of and as a prop for his activities : “Organization and Institutions o of Government; ot 

as capitalist-promoter, militant protectionist, and Facing Contemporary Problems. Its selec- 

rabid anti-Britisher, -anti- Ricardian and anti-— tion of fifty- -five” articles, most of them out- ori ‘in tl 
_Malthusian, and immigrationist. Green standing, includes writings by German Arci- ip his 


grants the respectability of of much of Carey’s so- niegas, Victor Belatinde, Charles Chapman, we -underl 


‘culture 


it by later sociologists. H He points out, “however, Davis, Donald Dozer, David Efron, Russell which 


lack of interest in empirical data, ex- Fitzgibbon, Manuel Gamio, Haring, | 
Robin Humphreys, Alberto Lleras, Percy 
and reformer, his blissful tin Wilfred J. Lloyd Mecham, Harry 
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Soule, William Stokes, ‘State Economic Areas: 
rank Tannenbaum, Charles Thomson, Hernane = Procedure Used in Functional 
avares de Sd, Nathaniel We yl, Arthur ‘Whit- Grouping the Counties of the United 
not aker, and George Wythe. We have been waiting States. Prepared by Donatp J. Bocve for the 
of the long time for a volume ‘such as this.— -JouN _U. S. DepartMEeNT oF CoMMERCE, BUREAU 


ation of oF THE CENsus. Washington: Government 


One of the new features of the 1950 Censuses 
Angeles: University of of Agriculture, Population, and Housing of 
California ‘Press, 1951. 143 pp. 350. interest to sociologists is the presentation 
of many types of data by State economic areas. 
Ww alter Goldschmidt undertook The 501 such areas delineated in this publica- 
tion consist of ‘single counties or groups of 
counties having similar social, economic, physio- 
graphic, and climatic ‘characteristics. The have — 
years ago at 2,000 had shrunk to a small rem- so that detailed data re- 
_ nant, and that tribal life was completely A roll ported for units smaller than states when it is Bat 
oy Yet, by skillful use of historical mate e:. not practical to do so by counties because of oe 


tials, the th the small number of ¢ cases or prohibitive 
few Iving informants, Goldschmidt has Pro- ost The 501 areas are combined into standard — 
duced a convincing, informative and very read- ee, 


sets of 361 and 443 areas for tabulating agri- 
able account of the wa way of life of these people. “data and and other 
ontexts he Nomlaki lived in villages with popula- 


data, respectively. A special class of State eco- : me 
of 25 to 200 under a nomic areas is the metropolitan ‘State economic 


the ‘S0- | a areas. inclusion makes possible the tabu- 


7 n Indian tribe of north- -central California, he 


found | that a population e stimated hundred 


ory of 


= 


in the ‘ae line, é though are the ar 


"York: ce unsuccessful leader could be e deposed. The homes 2 delineated by a Federal Interagency Committee, 

the villagers surrounded the chief’s s house, have been adopted with | only minor “modifica- By 

with their doorways: opening: toward i it. The tion. The creation of these 501 new State areas 
lata on | author sees the chief as an economic equalizer, represents another step in the efforts of the 
ly well the person who returned late and hungry Census Bureau to report data by ‘meaningful 
t pains va could always obtain food at the chief’s home. socio- economic units as well as political ones, 
nts all the Nomlaki were hunters and gath- and in units smaller than. the: nation, region, Or 
j. Stat state. .— JEROME K. } 


of Medical Care: The Expenditures 
Media Care of. 455 Families in the 
_ Francisco Bay Area, 1947-1948. By Emtty H. © 
Huntincron. Berkeley Los Angeles: 
is study of the costs of medical care ex 
In this Dr. Goldschmidt goes far 
b by families with a “moderate income 
beyond a mere lescriptive level,” issued under the auspices of The Heller 
‘ors always to show the relations of the different Committee _ for Research in Social Economics, 


spects of the culture, the part, a University of California, is a very careful analy- 
_ that wealth plays i in the -tatablichenent, of status — _ sis which tends mainly to document the defi-_ 
r in the maintenance of law and order. Finally, ciencies of current voluntary health care ir 


his summary, he e attempts to convey the ance plans. 


= 


nderlying imperatives and essence of Nomlaki Random | 148 milk w wagon drivers, 
ulture- by naming nine “ “generalized themes” +157 grocery clerks, and 150 painters were inter- 


ell | 
‘hich pervade it. In this work the author has viewed with elaborate schedules to obtain data 
showed talent for felicitous iting, | on family composition, employment history, 


income, heal medical care, 
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Consumption By 


G. Canover and Rotanp S.. Vane, 


5 "presents her data in 38 tables and i in chapters 


on “Characteristics and Income of the Families,” 1951. xvii, PP. $4. 


a ‘Medical Expenditures, “TIInesses,” “Prepaid 


This lent college text for begin. 
Medical Care,” ’ and “Dentistry.” In the final | is is an excellent co ege ext for begin. 
chapter, “Total Expenditures for Health: The 


sh JE 
Problem 1 and Possible Solutions,” she concludes adequately fulfills its role. Twenty short chap- 


ters, well illustrated, take up the basic concepts 
the production-consumption economy, explain i} 
| how they work, and carry them through to 

some of the influences upon them of the wel- 
sory health insurance’ ” (p. 105). The report fare state. The perennial implications of eco- 


_is rounded out by appendices on methods, nomic laws are pointed out each step of the 


schedule forms, classification of illness, com- way. literacy is 


parisons with ‘U. S. _ Census and Federal Reserve — basic ‘to wise government ‘ial seek to promote 
Board Survey | of Consumer Finances data, and both ends. It is intended for freshmen and 
comparison Luck _ sophomores and may be used equally well for 
1928-1931 study by the ommittee on the Cost — those who have finished a first course in eco 


“The only way that real ‘can be 
: accomplished is through a system of compul- 


gatior 
substi 


7 ning students i in economics of consumption and | 


of Medical Care. , nomics as well as beginners. While such a book 


it ‘examines an era still in the making. 


the volume includes little documentation a and 


Perhaps the most startling disclosure is the 
< fact that these families spent 7. 5 per cent of 
income for all types. of medical and 


holds its objectives to limited given 

_ purposes, it is amazing how much pertinent in- 

formation: on the subject ‘is packed capably 

wi ithin its covers. ‘Since ‘it exists for teaching 
_ purposes | it attempts to set forth no new ‘theories — 


: or discoveries. Beneath it, however, one diss 


note considerable wonder at the 
wide sample study of the same 
‘rapidity of movement many of the forces 
a interested in medical eco- 
‘hy affecting the economic life of av con- 
nomics should certainly familiarize ‘himself with 


4 
‘sumer. —Care C. ZIMMERMAN 


The Perén Era. B R J. ALEXANDER New Police Children; Study ‘of New 
The Perén Era. By Ro City’ s Juvenile Aid Bureau. By THE CITIZEN’s 


Pp. $3.50. City, Inc. “New York: The Citizen’s Com 
Much of the basic | information The mittee on ‘Children of New York City, Inc., 


collected by Dr. Alexander, Assistant 1951. ‘83 pp. $1.00. 


Professor of Economics at Rutgers, while visit- 
This ‘includes an excellent description 


ing Argentina’ late in 1946, gathering data for 
i history of the country’s labor movement. T he 


of the history, organization, 

venile Aid Bureau, an evaluation of its polices, 

and recommendations for certain policy changes. 

= JAB receives complaints inv volving minors, 


and the universiticn. ‘The last quarter of the adjusts the least serious cases in brief con- 


book covers foreign relations. “Unless the United — tacts, and prepares case histories on the more 
ph, ; ¥ serious ones which are likely to be held for 
States is careful,” Alexander concludes, “she 
will one day gee up to find a united fon court action or referred to other agencies for — 


of totalitarian military dictatorships among the = 


T 
nated by .. _by the JAB’ s Service Unit. The report is critical 


of the treatment efforts of‘ the Service Unit, 
én E hi ef value lies in its time- 
he recommends that it be ‘abolished, and) maintains 


that the staff “members are 


nations to the South, proudly headed and domi- for 


trained to engage in therapy—that they “do not 
historical background. The book deals more _ have a su sufficient of basic casework 
with» Perén than with a definitive analysis ‘of ciples essential to any helping process.” This 
_ the era and of the entire social movement within criticism of - police participation in treatment, a 
which Peronismo was able ‘to develop.— —Joun although it is is fairly common in the literature 


— interesting and informative. Unfortunately, 5 


and functions 


members during the year studied. The auth know! 
whe ig Chairman he Holler Committ! quis 
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of principles is a pre- should be apparent that anyone who has 
) By requisite for successful treatment. This assump- Vy lready formed an opinion of the book will find 
I tion has not been verified by empirical investi- little reason for changing his mind after looking 
< gations and the report presents no data to at the “revision.” It remains freely eclectic, 
Stn it. Until: reliable studies are made long on facts, and short on theory. There i is no 
of the comparative effectiveness. of different discussion of scientific method or of the special es ay 
types of “treatment,” the issue probably will problems | of the social scientist. ‘While the 
concepts ‘to be a controversial one. ne—CLARENCE proach is “institutional”, there is no effort 
the various chapters to a common institu- 
ugh to tional frame of reference. One’s opinion of the 
he wel. | and Counseling. Edited by seriousness of these deficiencies will depend on 
of | ALPHONSE H. CLEMENS. D.C. _ his view as to: (1) whether such matters should 
of the ‘Press, “receive consideration in an unspecialized 
is course for young undergraduates, and (2) 
romote Fo k- whether such tasks are properly the responsibil- 
ourteen brief papers from the Wor of the author ¢ or of the teacher.—J. 
shops on Marriage and the Family and from 5 


versity of America each year from 1947 to 1950, Heaven “a ‘Earth: Utopian 


are collected together in this small volume. “America, 1680-1880. By Mark Hottoway. ? 


i These papers are indicative of the amount a New York: : Library F Publishers, hers, 1951. 2 


direction of interest in family life education 240 pp. $4.75 


is a but | very readable social 


heories- 


‘Survey o Social Science Third Edition B co munities 
_Zoarites, Owenites, Fourierists, Jansonists, In- 
spirationists “of Amana, Perfectionists of One- 
give en of its rise and decline, “with the 
_ ‘The third edition of this text differs very on the underlying doctrines, leadership, organ- 
little from the second which appeared | in 1945. _ ization, and problems. Some effort is also made’ 


_ Chapter 3, “The Psychological ‘Nature of of Man “a to relate these movements to “contemporary — 


approached through a discussion. of ‘original: @nvironmental conditions and events, and 
mature and human nature, terms which did not other: - utopian enterprises of “the time. The au- 
- appear i in the previous edition. The ‘treatment of thor concludes that the utopians were undeni- 


labor and welfare has been in creating levels of life higher 
of than of the “outside world,” “but 


anges, 


uinors, 


fact, “appear. However, considerable effort 
been made to bring the tables up to date, 
and the more obviously dated photographs in 


former edition have been replaced. Many 


cess of certain sectarian groups “appear jn 

chapters. chief merit of the 
_ work lies in its balanced, objective and sym- ae 

_ Rew titles are listed in the bibliographies at the pattt summaries of a hase of dataon 

close of each chapter | and older titles have been the -Mriyva- 
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CuHarIssE, NIco. Ballet for Today. Culver City BERL and Dup.ey Ss. Hawt. New 


BLICATIONS 


1g of a publication does 1 not its subsequent review) 
‘Councn on EDUCATION, (Research (National Institute of Economic and 
ON SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL] (Report pre- cial Research, Economic and Social Studies X), 
pared by Douglas E. Scates, Bernard Cc. ‘Mur- 1951. xii, , 260 pp. $4.50. 
and Alice V. Yeomans). The Production "CHRISTENSEN, AsHER N. The Evolution of 
Doctorates in the Sciences: 1936-1948. Washing- American Government. New York: Henry 
ton: American Council on Education, 1951. xiv, _ and Company, 1951. xvi, 747 pp. $4.50. ee 
228 pp. No price indicated. == == = Cxemens, ALpHonsE H. (Editor). Marriage 
ANGELL, Ropert Cootey. ‘ “The Moral Integration tion and Counselling. Washington: The Catholic” 
The American of Press, 1951. vi, 153 


vii, 140 pp. $2.50. Rico. San Juan: Imprenta Venezuela, 1951. 
(Editor) (Preface by W.E.B. 142 pp. No price indicated. — 
DuBois). A Documentary History of the Negro Cook, ROBERT _ Human Fertility: The Modern 

People: ‘History of the Negro People, From Dilemma. New York: William Sloane Asociates, 


_Times 1910, Told in Their Own 1951. viii, pp. 50. 


M. Five ‘States: A Study of the World Peace Foundation, 1951. xi, 310 pp. $3.50. 
Youth Authority Program as Promulgated by the Wises and Ctark TrsitTs (Editors). 
A merican Law Institute. . Philadelphia: American Growing in the Older Years. Ann Arbor: Univ 
Law Institute, 1951. vii, , 145 pp. No price indi- sity of Michigan Press, 1951. 204 pp. $2.50. hal 
Guenn H. Housing and Journey to Work. Oxford University Press, 1951. xix, 290 pp. $8.50. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Experi- Grorce, Prerre. Introduction A L’Etude | Geograph- 
ment Station (Bulletin 877), 1951. 19 pp. No- _ ique De La Population Du Monde. Paris: Presses’ 


_ price indicated. = De France, 1951. price 
2 


_Borowsky, Marcia C. R. A Journey Between Two 


Wars. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1951. xi, , ARNOLD W. pen 


253 

tes Group]. Major Problems of United States 


HALLENBECK, C. American Urban Commu- a 
Foreign Policy. W ashington: The Brookings nities. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


a stitution, 1951. XVi, 479 pp. $1.50- -paper, $3. 00- xi, 617 pp. $6.00. 
= Human Relations in Higher Education: A Little, Brown, 1951. 510 pp. $4.00. 
Report of a National Student Conference Held at Hare, RICHARD. of Russian Social 
Earlham College, March 29-31, 1951. New York: 1951. 
ton: American Council on Education (Series 1— pp. $4.50. wou, W. A Ci 
Reports of Committees and Conferences—Num- HARTWELL, SAMUEL W. A Citizen's Handbook of 
ber 51), 1951. v, 74 pp.$1.00. “Sexual Abnormalities. Washington: Public Af- 
Joun N. Life Opportunities: An Analysis __fairs Press. 1951. viii, 71 pp. $1.00. Reader 
Differential Mortality in Mississippi. Univer- 
_ sity Bureau of Public Administration, University 
1951. vii, 58 pp. No price indicated. Social Movements. New York: 
‘Busta, K. A. The Position of the Chief. New York: ee age Century~ Crofts, Inc. » 1951. xiii, 478 pp. 
University Press, 1951. xii, 233 pp. $4. 50. 


‘Murray and Gee, Publishers, 1951. 156 pp. N Americans: A Study of Displaced Persons in — 

CHESTER, DLN. (Editor). Lessons of the placed Persons Commission, 1951. 92 PP. No 

: War Economy. New York: University indicated. 
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53 pp. 
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